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Art.  J.  The  Life  of'  Liehard  lit'tifUtf,  /)./).,  Mustor  of  Trinity  Col- 
hu'p,  ami  HVirius  Erofossor  of  Divinity  in  tho  Dnivorsity  of  ('nm- 
liride**:  'vitli  an  Aoronnt  of  his  Writinjpi,  iiinl  Anecflotes  of  many 
ilistinLnii.sh«*il  ( ’liaraotors,  (liirini;  tho  ]>«*ri<Kl  in  which  ho  Honrishoff. 
Ilv  dainos  Ifonrv  Alonk,  D.I).,  J)«‘an  of  PotorlM>Ton|rrh.  4to. 
pp.  77*^*  I.<omlon. 

/  the  celebrated  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  work 
before  ns,  the  accounts  which  have  hitherto  been  jriven  to 
the  world  are  very  im|>erfert ;  and,  as  well  by  their  incorrect¬ 
ness  as  by  their  defects,  are  inad(H]uate  to  convey  to  scholar* 
a  true  representation  of  the  character  and  transactions  of  the 
individual,  to  whose  name  has  l)een  awarded  the  first  ]>lace  in 
the  modern  records  of  classical  and  critical  literature.  A  Bio¬ 
graphy  of  B(‘ntley  has  at  length  made  its  ap|>enrance,  which,- 
both  for  its  accuracy  and  its  fulness,  is  calculate<i  to  ^ratify  the 
wishes  of  all  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  history  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Master  of  Trinity  Collej^e,  and  of  the  University 
with  which  he  was  lont^  and  intimately  connected.  'Fo  write 
the  life  of  Bentley,  retpiired  not  only  high  attainments  in  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  habit  of  nicely  discerning  and  appreciating  the 
tnerit  of  works  of  no  common  character,  but  the  still  more 
▼alnahle  rpialitications  which  are  necessary  for  the  determination 
of  rjuestions  of  moral  justice.  We  are  glad  to  l>e  able  to  report 
that,  in  regard  to  these  higher  excellences.  Dr.  Monk  has  ho¬ 
nourably  acrpiitted  himself,  and  has  studiously  fulfilled  the  ob- 
liuaiions  of  truth.  In  all  other  respects,  his  classical  accom¬ 
plishments,  his  literary  connections,  his  official  relations  in  the 
t  niversity,  and  his  unlimited  access  to  the  authorities  which 
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were  necessary  to  furnish  the  proper  materials  for  the  construe.  I 
tion  and  illustration  of  his  memoir,  leave  us  nothing  to  desire,  I 
as  to  his  competency  for  the  task  which  he  has  achieved.  I  ; 

Is  it  proper,  or  desirable,  in  biography,  to  pass  over  Irans*  ■  ■ 
actions  which  a  writer  of  correct  moral  perceptions  can  notice  I 
oidy  in  the  language  of  reprehension  ?  In  characters,  a  far  ■  j 
examination  of  which  discloses  numerous  taulls  and  great  and  §  j 
grievous  errors,  ought  the  good  to  he  so  scparatctl  from  the 
had,  that  those  (pialilies  which  may  he  proposed  ns  models  fur 
imitation,  shall  l)e  the  only  ones  brought  into  exhibition  ?  Qf 
what  value  were  the  instruction  which,  while  inviting  us  to 
receive  lessons  of  truth,  would  commence  by  deceiving 
Within  such  limits  as  these,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Monk,  therein 
neither  justice  nor  expediency  in  confining  biography.  Ih 
deems  the  discovery  of  truth  paramount  to  other  consider* 
ations,  and  thinks,  that  an  important  and  useful  moral  maybe 
drawn  from  the  failings  of  persons  gifted  with  high  intellectual 
endow’ments.  Obvious  as  is  the  propriety  of  these  sentiments, 
we  cannot  hut  attach  importance  to  the  assertion  of  then. 
Many  examples  might  easily  he  supplied  of  memoirs,  in  the 
construction  of  which,  opposite  notions  have  led  to  the  rejection 
of  such  incidents  and  comments  as  were  not  calculated  to  re¬ 
flect  ])raisc  upon  the  subjects  of  them.  We  could  he  under  no 
apprehension  that  a  scholar  trained  up  in  the  principles  of  the 
Uentleian  criticism,  would  fail  to  render  justice  to  the  cob- 
summate  learning  and  sagacity  of  the  great  master  critic.  There 
might,  however,  l)e  some  reason  for  apprehension,  lest  the  ad¬ 
miration  which  is  never  withheld,  and  cannot  he  withheld,  by 
the  followers  of  Ih  ntley,  from  the  extent  of  his  ac(|uircmcnts, 
and  the  surprising  application  of  his  erudition,  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  diminish  the  reverence  which  the  Writer  of  his  life 
should  manifest  for  virtue.  In  giving  a  faithful  representation 
of  Bentley's  proceedings,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  exhibit 
his  conduct  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and  ‘  such  as  reflects  no 
‘  credit  u^ion  his  character,  station,  or  profession.*  Dr.  Monk, 
without  forgetting  the  concessions  which  maybe  claimed  ^  for 
human  imperfections,  and  with  every  disposition  to  favour  the 
sid)ject  of  his  work,  has  enabled  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  extraordinary  person  whose  biography  is  now  before  us; 
and  his  luminous  and  copious  iiarrativc  will  he  received  by 
tlu)se  for  whom  it  has  hern  prepared,  as  a  satisfactory  memorial 
of  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  times,  crediUiblo  alike  to  the 
Author's  learning  and  his  good  sense,  to  his  principles  and  to 
his  feelings.  ; 

Bichard  Bentley  was  born  on  the  J37th  of  January, 

.at  Oulton,  in  the  parish  of  Kothwdl,  a  village  not  far  frow 
Wakefield,  in  the  W  ost  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  His  ancestort 
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wfrf  rfs|>octaMe  yeomen,  who  had  liecn  settled  for  some 
Tf(^em(ions  at  lleptonstall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ila- 
fifiix,  where  they  possessed  property  which  appears  to  have 
diminished  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
birv.  James  Hentley,  his  grandfather,  was  a  captain  in  the 
king’s  army,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  Pontefract  Castle.  His 
father,  Thomas  Hentley,  possessed  a  small  estate  at  Woodles- 
fonl,  one  of  the  five  townships  included  in  the  parish  of  Roth- 
wfll;  and  in  tlie  year  l(>f)l,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard 
Willie,  a  stone-mason  at  Oulton.  Of  this  union,  the  illustrious 
wholar  was  the  first  offspring.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his 
father  was  considerably  advanced  in  life,  but  his  mother  was 
only  nineteen  years  of  age.  She  is  represented  to  have  been 
a  woman  of  exceedingly  good  understanding,  and  is  to  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  mothers  from  wliom  men  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  learning  have  received  their  earliest  lessons  in  clas¬ 
sical  instruction.  By  her,  Hentley  was  taught  the  Latin  acci¬ 
dence.  lie  was  first  sent  to  a  day-school  in  the  hamlet  of 
Methley,  and  afterwards  to  the  grammar-school  of  Wakefield. 
Of  his  school  studies  and  school  f  riendships,  no  particulars  have 
lK*cn  recorded  ;  and  even  the  name  of  the  master  under  whom 
he  was  at  this  time  receiving  instruction,  has  been  unknown  to 
the  public.  Dr.  Monk’s  researches  have  enabled  him  to  supply 
this  information ;  and  we  now  learn,  that  the  principal  credit  of 
Bentley’s  education  belongs  to  Mr.  John  Haskcrvile,  of  Kma- 
niiel  College,  Cambridge,  w  ho  succeeded  Mr.  Jeremiah  Houl- 
ton  in  the  mastership  of  Wakefield  school,  which  he  retained 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  lf)81.  The  proficiency  of  a  scholar 
must,  under  the  very  ablest  instructors,  depend  chiefly  on  his 
own  exertions.  For  the  place  of  his  education,  Hentley  tes¬ 
tified  throughout  life  the  greatest  attachment ;  and  his  recol¬ 
lection  of  early  advantages  probably  strengthened  the  feeling 
which  he  thus  was  known  to  cherish.  Not  to  name  the  school 
or  the  masters  of  men  who  have  become  celebrated  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  learning,  has  been  represented  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
hife  of  Addison,  as  a  kind  of  fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is 
injuriously  diminished.  It  is,  however,  eptite  obvious,  that  the 
commemoration  of  the  teacher  by  the  pupil  whose  genius  he 
has  fostered,  and  whose  studies  he  has  successfully  directed,  is 
included  in  the  bearing  of  the  remark.  Such  a  discharge  of 
the  obligation  thus  contracted,  will  be  as  grateful  to  the  master, 
M  it  is  creditable  to  the  scholar  whom  be  has  instructecl,  and 
to  whose  advancement  his  labours  may  have  essentially  con¬ 
tributed. 

Dn  the  Qith  of  May,  1070,  Bentley  was  admitted  a  subsizar 
®fSt.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  that  time  the  largest  in  the 
^^niversity,  and  under  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Francis  Turner, 
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arterwarils  Bishop  of  Kly ;  one  of  the  seven  prelates  who  f|b 
sisted  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  II.,  and  who  wai  4, 
prived  for  refusing  the  oaths  to  the  new  Sovereigns  at  the  lU 
volution.  Of  the  course  of  his  studios  at  t!ie  I  ■nivorsity,  m 
account  has  been  preserved.  'I’lie  academicnl  |n*i7/0s 
now  excite  tlie  emulation  of  students,  and  are  the  moans  of  f?. 
cording  their  merits,  had  at  that  time  no  existence.  But,  to  1 
mind  ardent  and  ambitious  like  Bentley’s,  such  stiniulnting  ip. 
])eals  are  of  but  little  moment.  Alter  the  regular  period  of  n. 
sidcnce  and  study,  he  commenced  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Jan.  IS, 
l(j7t)-tS().  The  honours  of  the  I'uiversity  were  then  undf?  1 
very  dilferent  system  of  distribution,  from  that  which  has  him 
maintained  since  the  Senate-house  examination  assume<l  its  pi- 
sent  form  and  importance,  and  were  of  little  value  in  determm- 
ing  the  merits  of  tlie  young  men.  lientley  took  his  iirst  <lfgiie 
in  company  with  a  greater  number  of  students  than  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  like  honour  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  yean; 
and  his  ]>lace  correspoudetl  to  timt  of  thinl  Wrangler  at  the 
j)resent  perioil.  I  le  was  excluded  from  a  I’ellowship  in  his  orni 
college,  by  a  provision  in  the  statutes,  w  hich  allowed  only  tm) 
of  a  county  to  be  admitted  fellow  s.  J'he  head-mastership  st 
the  Ciiammar  School  of  S})aUling  in  lancolnshire  being  vacait 
and  the  nomination  having  lapsed  to  St.  John’s  College,  he  fl> 
ceived  the  appointment,  and  entered  upon  the  office  when  he 
had  just  completed  his  twentieth  year.  On  his  coming  ofa^ 
he  dispi)sed  of  his  interest  in  some  family  property  to  his  eldtit 
brother,  and  with  the  money  purchased  a  collection  of  ))oob; 
an  iinaluable  acapiisition  to  a  keen  and  ])ersevering  scholar  ini 
secliuleil  situation.  Bentley,  however,  was  not  long  to  svMtm 
the  character  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  lie  hail  not  be® 
more  than  a  year  in  the  occupation  of  this  trust,  when  he  w®. 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  College,  invited  to  become  privile 
tutor  to  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  StiilingHeet,  Dean  of 
Caul’s,  and  exchanged  the  humble  employments  and  society ef 
Spalding  for  the  superior  advantages  of  the  metropolis.  Stil- 
ingtleet  was  also  Kector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  liolborn,  and  resieW 
principally  in  London.  In  the  family  of  this  very  learned  p®- 
son,  Bentley  now  lived,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  alltk 
advantages  of  books  and  literary  society.  He  had  Uiken  I® 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  regular  j>eriod,  July  H>8d, 
ceased  lor  a  time  to  be  connected  with  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Ilis  patron,  Stillingtieet,  was  advanced,  iinmedUtth 
after  the  Bevolution,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Worcester;  and  Beg¬ 
ley,  in  the  bi^ginning  of  IfkSJj,  attended  his  pupil  to  Wadb^ 
C  ollege,  Oxford,  of  w  hich  he  became  a  member.  ^ 

Bentley  had  now  access  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  awi  W 
availed  himself  of  the  manuscript  treasures  of  that  noble  collec- 
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lion-  He  lijul  formed  the  habit  of  notinjj  in  the  margin  of  his 
botiks,  the  suggestions  and  conjectures  which  occurred  to  his 
niinii  during  his  }>erusal  of  them,  and  was  thus  provided  with 
maif rials  for  the  works  which  he  projected.  At  this  period  of 
his  life,  he  designed  to  give  tlie  world  new  editions  of  Greek 
iirammarians  and  Latin  poets.  A  complete  collection  of  the 
l-Vagments  of  the  Greek  poets,  was  undertaken  hy  him ;  hut 
this  intention  he  abandoned,  leaving  as  a  specimen  of  his  quali- 
ticalions  for  this  enterprise,  the  result  of  his  labours  in  the  col- 
Icclion  of  the  Fragments  of  Callimachus.  The  publication  of 
(tie  Greek  lexicographers,  was  suggested  to  him  hy  Or.  VVil- 
ihun  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  and  though  this  plan  up- 
jictrs  to  have  been  soon  abandoned,  he  employed  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  his  sagacity  and  his  learning  in  the  emendation  of  Ile- 
5vrhius. 

While  Bentley  was  engaged  in  these  labours,  his  attention 
was  accidentally  drawn  to  the  subject  which  raised  and  estab- 
Iwlied  his  reputation  as  a  (ireek  critic  above  all  contemimrary 
lame.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Baroccian  collection 
which  enrich  the  Bodleian  Fiibrary,  there  existed  the  only  copy 
of  ihe  Chronicle  of  Malela,  a  Greek  historical  work  compiled  in 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  This  is  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  compilations  drawn  up  hy  Christian  writers,  of  events 
from  Adam  to  their  own  time ;  the  real  value  of  which  consists 
in  their  being  taken  from  older  writings  that  have  |>erishcd,  and 
from  their  l>eing  the  sources  whence  Suid.'is  and  other  lexico- 
jjraphers  drew  their  information  on  chronology  and  history. 
The  (  hronicle  of  Malela  is  imperfect,  the  ttrst  pages  of  it  lieing 
lost.  It  commences  in  the  midst  of  the  fahulons  line  of  lilgyp- 
tian  kings;  proceeds  with  a  laboured  attempt  to  reconcile  my¬ 
thology  with  history ;  and  j)assing  rapidly  over  the  authentic 
part  of  history,  becomes  ditfuse  on  the  periods  of  the  Christian 
emperors.  The  publication  of  this  work  had  been  undertaken 
by  John  Ciregory,  ii  man  of  great  erudition  in  tlic  time  of 
Cimrles  1.  It  was  afterwards  attempted  hy  Chihnead.  The 
printing  of  it,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  curators  of  tlic 
iiheldon  press,  who  committed  the  superintendence  of  the  edi¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Mill,  and  engaged  Ilody  to  write  the  prolegomena^ 
which  he  ably  performed.  Before  tbe  Prolegomena  were 
printed,  Bentley  happening  to  express  to  Dr.  Mill  some  cu¬ 
riosity  al)out  tbe  yet  unpublished  Malela,  he  was  indulged  with 
*  fcight  of  the  sheets  from  tlic  press,  upon  condition  of  writing 
'lown  his  remarks,  to  be  printed  as  an  api>endix  to  the  book, 
hroiij  this  engagement,  Bentley,  on  ^icrusiiig  the  work,  wished 
lo  he  released.  The  united  intiueuce,  however,  of  Dr.  Mill  aud 
liuhop  Lloyd  prevailed ;  and  Bentley  published  the  ‘  EpUtola 
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ad  .yfiWnm  \  and  established  for  himself  a  reputation  for  scbo*  fl 
larship  of  the  first  eminence.  1 

*  Malelas  had  Ikm?!!  lonj;  and  anxiously  expt'ctod  by  the  learned  ;  uu}  1 
his  a|)])earance  interested  them,  not  from  his  own  merits,  which  n 
slender,  but  from  tluKst*  of  the  Aj)j)endix.  Tlie  various  and  accuntr 
learning,  and  the  ast»niishing  sagacity  disjdayed  in  the  Epistle  to  MiD,  R 
attracted  the  attention  of  every  ])erson  ctipahle  of  judging  upon  suck  j 
subjects.  The  originality  of  Bentley’s  style,  the  Inddness  of  his  op.  || 
nions,  and  his  secure  reliance  upon  unfiiiling  stores  of  learning,  tl}  L 
marked  him  out  as  a  sclndar  to  he  ranked  with  Sadiger,  ('asaubon.  X 
and  (iataker.  Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  with  which  the  pre^  ll 
tensions  of  a  new  author  are  usually  admitted,  and  the  small  number 

of  jHTsons  to  whom  such  writings  were  likely  to  recommend  them- 
w'lves,  we  find  that  the  fauie  of  our  critic  was  at  once  established: 
among  foreign  scholars  in  ])articulur,  the  sens;ition  produced  by  tkii 
essay  of  a  young  and  unknown  writer,  seems  to  have  l>een  unexampled; 
and  (ira'vius  and  Spanheim,  the  chiefs  of  the  learned  world,  pr»> 
uouiicihI  him  **  the  rising  constellation  ”  of  literature,  and  untici()ated 
the  brilliancy  of  his  course*. 

*  The  learning  of  this  essjiy  st^ems  like  the  overflowing  of  an  inex« 
haustihle  stream.  Of  the  many  topics  which  claim  attention,  we  miv 
partictilarly  notict*,  that  the  true  nature  of  the  compilation  of  Hesy- 
chins,  and  the  imnle  by  which  its  errors  might  Ih?  corrected,  was  (werr) 
liere  first  made  known ;  and  that,  by  following  the  path  pointed  emt 
by  Bentley,  the  main  improvements  in  this  Li*xicon  from  that  day  to 
the  pn's^'nt  must  Ik*  attributed. 

*  Among  other  incidental  remarks  u|m>ii  ancient  metre,  there  is  fouid 
the  rule  relative  to  the  connectimi  of  verses  in  an  anapsestic  systcti, 
comnumly  culled  the  Sytiaphca  :  this  law,  though  preserved  by  all  Ur 
(treek  dnimatic  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  old  Latin  tragedians,  bad 
lK't*n  disrt‘gi\rded,  or  rather  was  iu>t  known,  by  Scaliger,  (irotius,  Bu- 
chanun,  and  other  nuKlern  writers  of  anapa'sts;  who  fnnci(*d  that  a 
short  syllable  might  Ik*  made  long  by  its  |>osition  at  the  end  of  any 
line,  and  assumed  this  privilege  with  as  little  hesitation  as  if  they  had 
lH*en  writing  hexameters.  F«»r  our  more  correct  notions  of  this  mea¬ 
sure,  we  are  umjuestionably  indebted  to  Bentley.  There  is  also  dia- 
playinl  an  accunite  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  characters  and  ! 
plots  of  the  lost  dramas,  the  |H*ri<Hls  of  their  performance,  and  what* 
ever  else  can  Ik*  gathered  n's|K*cting  the  history  of  the  Greek  atafg, 
from  the  scatterei!  fragments  of  the  ancient  DidascalUr  still  in  exiit- 
cnct* ;  a  curious  as  well  as  intriaite  ttipic,  which  Bentley  treats  with  a 
masterly  hand.  After  this  s|>ecimen,  it  is  ]H*rfectlj  astmii&hing  to  find 
his  a«lverM\ries  in  the  Phalaris  controversy  attacking  him  on  a  gruigid  . 
with  which  he  had  shewn  himsidf  so  |K*culiarly  acouaiiited. 

‘  The  style  of  the  Epistle  is  animated  and  lively,  and  implies  tbr 
gratification  felt  by  a  writer  eng;igc'd  in  a  field  where  his  resources  are 
abundant,  and  where  he  is  sure  to  instruct  and  interest  his  reader.  A 
jK'rstm  who  ojH-ns  it  with  the  exjH'ctation  of  a  dry  disquisition  iipoB 
certain  abstruse  ti>pics,  is  agreeably  surprisotl  by  meeting  with  i®* 
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imt  eiUertamiu^  than  profound ;  and  is  irresistibly^^  ctr^ 
ried  on  by  the  spirited  chanicter  of  the  remarks.  The  diction,  tuou|2h 
cletr  Slid  luniiiious,  is  not  irvc  from  the  redundancy  and  Hippancy  of  a 
>uui)g  writer,  and  the  expressions  now  and  then  arc  somewhat  boast- 
jful;  a  fault  wliich  would  be  readily  |)ardoned,  did  it  not  too  frequently 
4icvur  in  his  subsequent  prcMluctions. 

*  Such  was  the  prinluction  wliich  established  the  fame  of  Bentley, 

It  tbe  of  twenty-nine,  in  the  highest  rank  of  liteniry  eminence  ; 
and  from  that  moment,  the  eyes  of  every  scholar  in  Europe  wtfc  fixtnl 
apoii  his  o|)eration8.  (treat  as  is  the  number  of  iH'rsons  wno  have  since 
i|)|)eiircHl  w'ith  success  in  this  department,  it  would  not  lie  easy  to  name 
a  critical  essay,  w'hich  for  accunicy,  ingenuity,  and  original  learning, 
cun  uke  place  of  the  Apjieudix  to  31alelas  pp.  23 — 20. 

Ik'ntley’s  next  appearance  before  tlie  public,  was  on  a  very 
did'erent  occasion.  In  lODO,  he  hud  taken  deacon's  orders  in 
the  church,  and  received  the  appointment  of  domestic  chaplain 
to  his  patron,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester;  and  soon  after,  Feb, 
Idth,  he  was  selected  by  the  Trustees  of  Mr.  Boyle,  to 

preach  the  first  series  of  discourses  at  the  lecture  founded  by 
that  distinguished  person.  By  his  will,  INlr.  Boyle  bequeathed 
a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  support  a  lectureship  in  de¬ 
fence  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  lecturer  was  to  be 
annually  cliosen,  and  to  deliver  eight  discourses  in  the  year,  in 
one  of  the  churches  of  the  metropolis.  Bentley  owed  his  no¬ 
mination  jirincipally  to  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him  by 
Tenison,  then  Ikshop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  Mr.  Boyle's  trustees. 
The  character  of  the  Founder,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  lecture  commenced,  attached  great  importance  to  tlic  ofiicc 
for  wliich  Bentley  was  chosen,  and  furnished  very  powerful  iii- 
cluccments  to  a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  learning  for  the 
excitement  of  Ids  faculties.  The  extravagant  and  feanesa  spe^ 
culations  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes,  aided  in  their  desecrating 
tciulencies  by  the  corrupt  manners  and  irreligion  of  the  in¬ 
famous  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  had  obtained,  very  exten- 
dvely,  an  intimate  access  to  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes 
of  the  nation,  and  suggested  as  the  appropriate  subject  of  the 
e|)ening  series  of  discourses  at  the  Boyle  Lecture,  *  a  Confuta¬ 
tion  of  Atheism '.  The  discoveries  of  Newton  had  l>een  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  the  Prinetpia  a  few 
years  l)€fore,  in  1G87 ;  and  it  was  in  this  work,  of  which  it  has 
been  said,  that  its  merits  will  insure  it  a  lasting  pre-eminence 
over  all  other  productions  of  the  human  mind,  that  Bentley 
}‘Ought  for  some  of  the  most  available  of  the  materials  that  he 
employed  in  the  construction  of  his  argument.  The  Prinetpia 
itsi*lf,  W'hich  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  Newton's  contempo¬ 
raries  understood,  could  not  then  l)c  an  efficient  instrument  of 
re|>elling  the  irreligious  dogmas  which  the  licentious  and  the 
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profane  were  rejoicing  to  see  held  in  honour.  Bentley  caerlii 
his  acute  and  powerful  intellect  upon  this  celebrated  work  pin 
received  from  its  illustrious  Author,  directions  respecting  tk 
hooks  to  be  read  as  a  preparation  for  the  |>erusal  of  it ;  aad 
before  he  committed  his  discourses  to  the  press,  he  consukdl 
Newton  respecting  tlie  uses  which  he  had  made  of  the  discover 
ries  that  it  comprised.  The  discourses  w’ere  received  with  the 
warmest  applause;  the  fame  of  the  preacher  was  increased; 
and,  before  he  had  completed  the  course,  a  prebend  in  the 
tiled ral  of  Worcester  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  reward  of  hl<; 
lalxiurs.  He  was  nominated  to  deliver  a  second  course  of 
Boyle’s  Lectures  in  and  performed  the  service,  but  did  not 
publish  the  set  of  discourses  preached  on  this  occasion.  i 

In  Bentley  was  made  keejier  of  the  King’s  library  tt 

8t.  James’s.  This  ap|>ointment  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  history  of  modern  liteii* 
ture, — the  controversy  on  the  Kpistles  of  Bhalaris.  The  co«^ 
parative  merits  of  ancient  and  modern  learning  had  beta 
brought  under  the  notice  of  scholars,  by  Fontenelle  and  his  fol* 
lowers,  who  contended  for  the  superiority  of  the  latter ;  and  by 
Sir  William  I'emple,  who  zealously  asserted  the  claims  of  the 
writers  of  anti(|uity,  in  his  *  Kssay  upon  the  Ancient  and  the 
Modern  Learning’,  originally  published  in  In  this  dk 

pute,  the  dittererit  parties  were  essentially  wanting  in  the  me- 
thuds  requisite  to  a  calm  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the 
question ;  and  they  were  both  corrected  by  a  scholar  whose  ea* 
traordinary  attainments  in  very  early  life  marked  him  out  as  a 
prodigy  of  learning.  'Fhis  was  Wotton,  the  friend  of  Bentley, 
who  published  his  ‘  UeHections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning  ’,  in  which  he  successfully  combated  the  notions  of 
Sir  William  'I’emple,  and  most  judiciously  and  skilfully  treated 
the  subject  in  debate.  The  Baronet  had  adduced  in  sup|)ort 
of  his  preference  of  the  oldest  books  extant,  as  being  the  best 
in  their  kind,  the  Fables  of  .Fsop,  and  the  Kpistles  of  l^halari% 
on  which  he  pronounced  an  elaborate  encomium.  These  worki; 
Itentley,  in  a  conversation  with  Wotton,  previously  to  the  pub* 
lication  of  his  ‘  BeHections  *,  had  pronounced  to  be  neither  oM 
nor  goo<l ;  remarking,  that  he  could  prove  the  collection  of 
Fables  passing  under  the  name  of  /FLsop,  not  to  be  /Ksop’s,  and 
that  the  ICpistles  of  Fhalaris  were  a  forgery  of  later  time*. 
\\  otton  wished  to  obtain  Bentley’s  sentiments,  to  be  inserted  ia 
his  work.  But,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  ‘  Ueflcctions  ’  wef* 
printed  without  them. 

The  Kpistles  of  IMialaris,  being  thus  brought  into  notice 
the  praises  l>cstowed  ujHm  them  by  Sir  William  Temple,  wfit 
soon  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyk 
l‘or  the  service  of  the  projected  edition,  it  was  desirable  to  have 
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the  coUatton  of  such  manuscript  copies  as  were  accessible;  and 
Mr.  Bovlo  employed  his  bookst^ller  to  obtain  the  readings  of  a 
iKinuscript  in  the  library  at  St.  James's,  now  under  Bentley's 
cure.  IWntley  was  willing  to  accommodate  the  Editor  of  the 
Kpuiiles;  but,  through  tfie  ignorance  and  mismanagement  of 
Houle's  agent,  the  collation  was  imperfectly  furni^ied,  and 
Bovle  and  his  Oxford  associates  attributed  the  failure  to  the 
wilful  discourtesy  of  Bentley.  In  the  preface  to  the  Epistles, 
the  following  sentence  was  inserted  by  Boyle  : — *  coUatas  cliam 
‘  ettraci  usque  ad  Epist.  XL.  cum  MSto.  in  Bibliotheca  regia, 

*  cujus  mihi  copiam  ulteriorem  Bibliothecarius,  pro  siNOULAiil 
‘si’A  iiUMANiTATE,  ucgavit.'  Surprised  by  this  reflection  upon 
his  character,  Bentley  instantly  wrote  to  Boyle,  explaining  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  and  disclaiming  all  intention  of  oflence. 
This  explanation  was  rejected,  and  Bentley  was  left  to  vindicate 
himself  as  he  might  choose.  The  opportunity  of  doing  this, 
was  not  long  wanting.  A  second  edition  of  the  ‘  Reflections  on 

*  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning  ’,  was  now  called  for ;  and  Wotp- 
ton  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  Bentley’s  promise,  that  he  would 
prove  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  and  the  Fables  of  /Esop,  to  be 
spurious  productions.  The  *  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of 
‘  Phalaris  ’,  soon  afterw'ards  made  its  appearance,  and  produced 
in  the  literary  and  academical  circles  a  sensation  altogether  un¬ 
exampled.  But,  great  as  w'ere  the  merits  of  this  extraordinary 
performance,  the  full  lustre  of  Bentley's  firme  was  not  displayed 
in  this  stage  of  the  controversy.  In  an  evil  hour  for  their  own 
n*putation  as  scholars,  the  men  of  Oxford  determined  to  chas¬ 
tise  the  critic  who  had  given  them  such  high  offence  by  his  at- 
tiick  upon  Boyle's  Phalaris;  and  the  wits  of  Christ  Church 
combineil  to  inflict  the  chastisement  by  w  hich  they  hoped  to 


avenge  their  insulted  honour,  and  to  expose  the  pretensions  of 
their  daring  adversary.  Their  task  was  at  length  completed, 
and  Boyle’s  examination  of  Bentley's  Dissertation  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  March  The  temporary  popularity  of  this  work 

is  well  known  to  scholars.  It  w’as  eagerly  read,  and  most  ex¬ 
travagantly  praised.  It  excite<l  the  most  violent  clamour  against 
the  Assailant  of  Phalaris,  who  was  denounced  by  authors  of 
every  description  as  having  merited  the  most  contemptuous 
treatment.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  ridicule,  and  exhibited 
in  such  ludicrous  associations  as  the  invention  of  his  opponents 
coaid  supply  for  the  occasion.  At  Cambridge,  Bentley's  de¬ 
tractors  published  a  caricature  representing  the  critic  as  being 
put  hy  the  ministers  of  Phalaris  into  his  braxen  bull,  while  lie^ 
in  allusion  to  the  author  of  his  literary  ounishment,  exclaims,  *  1 
had  rather  be  roasted  than  Boyled  '.  Garth's  lines  in  the  •  Dis* 
pCDsary  *  are  well  kiiown^.  i  •  . 
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*  So  (liamtmds  take  a  lustre  from  their  fuU  ^ > 

Aud  to  a  Ueutley  'tis  we  ou’e  a  lloyle/ 

111  Swift's  ‘  Battle  of  the  Books,*  the  humorous  satire  wlddi 
that  extravagant  writer  was  accusto.ned  to  employ  against  tW 
o!)jects  of  his  dislike,  is  directed  against  Bentley  w  ith  the  luoii 
powerful  eff'ect,  and  continues  to  ainnse  those  for  whom  it  his 
no  (*lher  utti  actions. 

Bentley  did  not  immediately  answer  the  hook  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  oi'  his  eonteiuporaries,  had  covered  him  with 
shame.  Me  knew  that  the  victory  was  his  own,  and  that  tht 
apparent  advantage  which  his  opponents  had  obtained,  would 
enaldv'  him  to  triumph  more  signal!)  in  liieir  deicat.  The  odIj 
peril  tliat  he  coulil  fear,  was  the  failure  of  life  or  mental  Inca* 
parity :  and  Inppily  for  liis  fame,  his  4>pportnnity  of  vindicating 
him.Nclf,  and  asseriing  his  su(Hn’iority,  diil  not  pass  away.  lU 
omitted  no  preparations  that  were  necessary  to  guard  his  repr^  j 
sentations  against  the  severest  scrutiny  of  his  opponents,  and  to 
establish  his  arguments  on  the  firmest  ground  ;  lie  exerted  tU 
whole  force  of  his  acuteness  in  removing  the  obscurities  of  tW 
most  perplexing  of  the  subjects  which  he  had  previously  noticed; 
and,  reserving  his  reply  to  the  I'.xaminer's  strictures  ies))eeting 
.  1' sop's  Tahli  s,  for  a  second  part  of  his  new  work,  he  at  length 
committed  to  the  press,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  1(>DD,  puhlishei^ 
in  an  ocla'o  volume,  comprising  more  than  (KJO  pages,  his  en- 
laigeil  ‘  I)i»ertation  upon  the  Kpisiles  of  DiilarLs;  with  an 
‘  Answer  to  the  Objections  of  the  lion.  Charles  Boyle.’  The 
sagacity,  tlu*  learning,  and  the  reasooii.g  of  this  work,  are  such, 
that  no  lauilatory  ilescription  of  its  merits  could  well  be  charged 
wi  th  exaggeration. 

‘  'I'ho  ap|Mniranct‘  of  this  work  is  to  Ik»  considered  an  epoch,  not  onlj 
in  the  life  of  IWntley,  hut  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  victwt 
tdiUiineii  over  his  op|H)uents,  although  the  most  complete  that  caw  ht 
iuuigiiKsi.  ctkiistitutes  hut  a  small  fiart  of  the  merit  4)f  this  pi'rformaiOl- 
Such  the  Author's  address,  that  while  every  )>age  is  prufesstHiiy  CA* 
truverslal,  there  is  embodietl  in  the  work  a  4;uautity  uf  accurate  luimr 
luatiuii  relative  to  history,  chronology,  uiilitjuitiea,  philology',  and  cnti* 
cisiu,  which  it  wamld  be  ditiicult  to  match  iu  any  other  volume.  TW 
cavils  of  the  Boyloaus  had  fortuuutel)  tmiched  so  many  topici,  • 
t<»  draw*  fn»iu  their  adversary  a  mass  of  learning,  none  of  which  is  mis' 
plactxl  or  suwrdiums:  he  contrives,  w  ith  admirable  judgement,  tognt 
the  rciuler  all  the  information  which  can  be  desired  upon  each  qu**- 
tion,  while  he  never  h»si»s  sight  of  his  main  object.  Profound 
varituis  as  are  the  sounnfi  of  his  lt*aming,  every  thing  is  so  vrcll  W* 
rangeil.  and  idocetl  in  m»  clear  a  view,  that  the  student  who  is  only  » 
the  clt'iiu'uu&ry  |>arts  of  classical  literRturc,  may  |»enise  the  book  witk 
proiit  ami  {dcosure.  while  tlie  luoal  Icoriicii  render  caiinut  foil  I# 
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kii  knowletl^e  enlarged.  Nor  is  this  merely  the  language  of  thoae  who 
girt*  iwrliAl  to  the  Author  ;  the  eminently  learned  Dtidwell,  who  had  no 
iH.'Culiar  motive  to  be  pleasml  with  a  work  in  which  he  was  himself  a 
c\»ii.d{lerable  sufferer,  and  who,  as  a  non-iuror,  was  prejudiced  against 
Hriitlev’s  party,  is  rccordt'd  to  hare  avowed,  that  he  had  never  learned 
Ml  much  fnun  any  Iwok  in  his  life.'* 

‘  'Hus  h'arnod  volume  owes  much  of  its  attraction  to  the  strain  of 
hnmonr,  which  makes  the  |H'rusnl  highly  entertaining.  The  advocates 
uf  Phalaris,  having  chosen  to  rely  upon  wit  and  raillery,  were  now 
made  to  hvl,  in  their  turn,  the  consequences  of  the  warfare  which  they 
hud  lulopteti. — Such  is  the  lively  interest  which  his  unaluUeil  strain  of 
humour  confers  on  the  liook,  that  a  |)erson  who  looks  into  any  j>art  of 
it,  finds  himstdf  almost  irresistibly  carried  forward. 

*  So  well-sustained  is  the  learning,  the  wit,  and  the  spirit  of  this 
production,  that  it  is  not  j)ossible  to  select  (mrticular  juirts  as  olyects  of 
sdmiration,  without  committing  a  sort  of  injustice  to  the  rest.  And 
the  IsHik  itself  will  continue  to  Ik‘  in  the  hands  of  all  e<lucated  jiersons, 
ss  long  as  literature  maintains  its  station  in  society.*  pp.  95. 

In  July  1()9G,  Bentley  was  created  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  On  this  occasion,  he  defended  in  his  '  Public  Act the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Oeatioii  and  the  Deluge — the  pr(K)f  of 
Divine  authority  hy  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture — and, 
the  identity  of  the  ("hristian  and  Platonic  Trinity;  and  preached 
the  Commencement  sorii\iMi  which  was  afterwards  apj^ended  to 
his  Boyle's  Lectures.  The  subject  of  this  discourse  was,  a 
defence  of  Revelation  ajgainst  the  deists  :  it  bears  the  title,  ‘  Of 
*  Ilevelation  and  the  Messias.' 

Bentley's  first  patron,  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  died  on  the  27th 
of  Marcli,  lGi)l),  and  was  interred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Worcester, 
'i'he  inscription  on  his  monument  was  written  by  Bentley,  who 
at  this  time  intere.sted  himself,  but  in  vain,  to  secure  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Bishop's  noble  collection  of  books  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  to  augment  the  Royal  Library,  and  subsequently  for  the 
Hoyal  Society.  The  collection  was  bought  hy  an  Irish  prelate, 
Dr.  Narcissus  Marsh,  who  devoted  his  purchase  to  the  punwse 
of  founding  a  public  library  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Mo¬ 
ney  is  the  sinews  of  war;  and  King  William's  Government,  it 
seems,  were  more  disposed  to  provide  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  campaigns  in  which  the  monarch  was  engaged,  than  to  fur¬ 
nish  books  as  the  proofs  of  royal  munificence.  George  I.  was 
better  advised,  when  he  presented  Bishop  Moore's  magnibceot 
library  of  30,000  volumes,  at  the  cost  of  GOOOf.,  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge. 

On  the  promotion  of  Dr.  John  Montague  to  the  deanery  of 
Durham,  in  the  latter  part  of  1(>09,  the  Mastership  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  became  vacant ;  and  Bentley  was  appointed 
^  the  office,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  cutntaissioffiers  to 
^bom  the  disposal  of  the  royal  patronage  in  the  church  and 
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universities  was  cntrusteil,  on  the  demise  of  Queen  Mary,  by 
wliom  it  had  been  exercised.  This  preferment  was  the  most 
imnortant  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Bentley,  and  proved 
to  himself,  and  to  the  College  and  the  University,  the  source  of 
long  and  grievous  vexations.  Dr.  Monk  has  described  the  state 
of  Trinity  College,  and  the  causes  to  which  its  decline  in  the 
Litter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  to  be  ascribed ;  tod 
he  remarks  on  the  elevation  of  Bentley  to  its  government  ai 
follows. 

*  For  these  evils,  no  better  remedy  could  have  been  devised,  than  tlu 
ap]K)intment  of  a  Master,  |H)H5u*ssed  of  talents,  energy,  and  reputation; 
and  this  wiu»  the  sole  motive  for  the  arrangement  which  placed  Bent¬ 
ley  at  the  head  of  Trinity  College.  The  measure  was  so  w’ell  intended, 
and  so  honoiirahle  t«>  its  authors,  that  it  is  painful  t(»  find  it  not  pro* 
ductive  of  all  the  good  etfects  which  they  contemplated.  But,  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  si'lection,  some  material  circumstances  appear  to  have  lieen 
overlooked.  lk*ntley  had  no  previous  connection  with  the  college 
which  he  was  sent  to  govern  ;  he  was  himself  educated  in  another  mA 
a  rival  society  ;  and  not  having  resided  at  Cambridge  since  he  reached 
munluNKl,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  business  as  well  as  feelings  of 
the  place,  and  destitute  of  all  the  |H*ciiliar  information  w'hich  the  Held 
of  a  college  ought  to  ])ossess.  Far  from  cherishing  that  attachment  to 
his  society  which  is  generally  observed  to  overcome  all  other  feelings 
among  the  governors  of  our  colleges,  lientlcy  regarded  with  contempt 
the  Fellows  over  whom  he  was  to  preside  ;  and  the  preferment  itself^ 
he  si'oms  to  have  valued  chiefiy  on  account  of  its  income,  and  as  a  step 
in  the  ladder  of  advancement.  On  the  other  hand,  his  appointment 
was  nn|H>pular  in  the  society,  to  whom  he  wms  known  oidy  by  his  re¬ 
putation  as  a  critic  and  contn>vcrsialist,  and  w  ho  were  chagrined  at  not 
seeing  one  of  their  ow'u  I'ollege  placed  at  their  head.  Besides  overlook¬ 
ing  these  circumstances,  his  patrons  w'ere  not  aware  that  there  weft 
ctTtain  deft'cts  in  his  character,  which  made  him  a  ]HTson  notwbt 
safely  trusted  with  authority.  Hitherto,  the  reader  h:is  seen  him  psfll 
clear  and  unsullied  through  no  common  ordeal,  and  put  to  shame  ,tk^ 
attacks  of  jtnilous  and  envious  adversaries :  in  the  remainder  of  hi| 
history,  there  will  l>e  found  inucli  to  regret,  and  much  to  condemn.' 

pp.  112,  13; 

A  traditional  anecdote  of  Bentley,  which  refers  to  an  early 
period  of  bis  history,  states  that  a  nobleman,  who  had  dined  il 
his  ]>atron's,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  struck  witli  Bcntley’i 
information  and  pow  ers  of  argument,  and  remarked :  ‘  My  Ix)«k 
‘  that  chaplain  of  yniir's  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man.' 
‘  Yes,’  said  Slillingtleet,  ‘  liad  he  hut  the  gift  of  humility,  h« 
*  would  Ik*  the  most  extraordinary  man  in  Kuro|>c.'  Beniley» 
however,  could  never  numl)er  humility  among  the  gifts  which 
he  possessed,  or  sought  to  obtain.  He  soon  furnished  occasion 
for  tile  most  aK*riou8  complaints,  in  his  admiiiistration  of  his  ook 
lege,  wliidi  he  resolvctl  to  riilo  in  the  most  arbitrary  nuuinoH; 
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tnil  Ik?  compelknl  the  Fellows,  by  the  innovations  which  lie  in¬ 
troduced,  and  the  harsh  and  reckless  courses  which  he  pursued; 
to  take  measures  for  their  own  relief,  and  for  the  interests  of  the 
tiociety  which  they  were,  equally  with  himself,  bound  to  protect; 

It  is  iinpossihle  ibr  us  to  relate  the  several  particulars  of  the  lon|t 
mainlaincd  disputes  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  and  were  the  friiitfid  cause  of  distractions  to  the  University 
iuelf,  for  a  great  niunher  of  years.  The  Fellows  were  rcsolvetl 
on  the  prosecution  of  their  Master  for  malversation ;  and,  on 
the  llth  of  July,  1710,  articles  of  accusation  against  him  were 
exhibited  to  the  Bishoj)  of  Ely,  Dr.  Moore,  as  Visitor  of  the 
College.  After  many  delays,  Bentley’s  trial  commenced  at  Ely 
House  in  May  1711,  and  a  sentence  of  deprivation  was  directed 
hy  the  Bishop  to  he  made  out,  ejecting  him  from  the  Mastership 
of  Trinity  College.  The  Fellow’s,  however,  w’cre  still,  and  for 
many  more  years,  to  be  tormented  by  the  evil  Cienius  who  had 
sported  with  their  discomforts  and  despised  their  complaints. 
The  Visitor  died,  in  consequence  of  illness  which  originated  in 
the  sittings  at  i:iy  1 1  ouse,  before  he  could  pronounce  judgement 
in  the  cause ;  and  on  the  day  following  occurred  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  which  was  introductory  to  the  most  important 
I  changes  in  the  government  and  prospects  of  the  country.  Bent- 

[  ley  had  now’  a  favuurable  opportunity  of  correcting  his  errors, 

!  and  of  attempting  the  pacification  of  his  college.  But  he  had 
neither  the  magnanimity  nor  the  honest  prudence  which  were 
necessary  in  such  a  crisis,  and  for  such  a  purpose.  He  revived 
his  vexatious  annoyances,  and  proceeded  with  his  oppressive 
measures,  till  the  combintition  of  his  Fellows  was  renewed 
against  him.  Articles  of  accusation  were  again  preferred  ;  but 
bishop  Fleetwood,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Ely,  re¬ 
fused  to  proceed  as  special  Visitor,  and  the  articles  were  not 
heard  till  the  time  of  Bishop  Greene,  who  liecame  the  prelate 
^  of  Ely  in  1123,  Sentence  of  deprivation  w  as  finally  pronounced 

j  by  the  V  isitor  of  the  College,  April  21 ,  1731.  But  the  case  did 

\  not  end  here.  Bentley  contrived  by  the  most  extraordinary 
:  exertions  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Nor  was  it 

j  ever  executed.  Bishop  Greene  died  in  1737 :  this  event  fen- 

\  ciered  further  proceedings  impracticable ;  and  Dr.  Bentley  re- 
‘  toinnl  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  College  while  he  lived.  The 
whole  history  of  these  college  feuds,  and  the  law  proceedings 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  will  be 
interesting  to  academic  readers,  though  they  can  afford  but 
little  either  of  instruction  or  amusement  to  others.  They  occupy 
s  very  considerable  portion  of  these  pages. 

Among  Bentley’s  opponents,  there  were  two  whose  pent  were 
clficicntly  employed  in  exposing  his  arbitrary  proceeding!. 
I  were  Dr.  Colhatch  and  Dr. ‘Conyers  Middleton.  TJhe 
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latter  in  well  known  to  nil  persons  eonversnnt  with  l^njrfi^li  I 
literature,  ns  one  of  the  purest  and  best  writers  in  the  langusj^.  I 
He  is  not,  however,  to  he  praised  as  a  fair  adversary.  The  I 
former  person  was  of  a  ditVerent  character;  and  it  is  not  thf  i 
least  of  lU*ntley’s  ortences,  that  he  compelled  s<>  excellent  a  mm 
to  take  part  against  him.  We  transcribe  the  following  account, 
as  an  instructive  one,  in  res^x'Ct  to  the  circumstances  which  are 
connected  with  the  fortunes  of  men  of  learning,  who  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  favour  of  men  of  rank. 

*  (')f  all  the  Fellows  of  the  C«Jlegc,  Dr.  John  CoLBATrii  stood  the 
highest  in  reputution,  as  a  schtdar  and  a  divine.  Unlike  the  generality 
of  his  brethren,  he  had  lived  much  in  the  world,  and  |K>s8essed  an  m* 
quaintauce  among  {K^rsoiis  of  rank  and  consideration.  He  had  jSMMd 
lumrlv  seven  years,  from  his  tirst  entering  into  Orders,  as  ('Inqdaint* 
the  t'aetory  at  LislNui,  and  had,  at  the  desire  of  Hishop  Humil, 
written  an  aceoniit  »»f  tlie  state  of  religion  and  literature  in  that 
iHiuntry  ;  which  Wing  shewn  to  Queen  Mary,  produced  much  ap*  ' 
plause,  and  assurances  from  her  Majesty  of  providing  for  the  author.  ! 
At  the  earnest  recpiest  of  the  S4ime  prelate,  accompanied  with  promiws 
of  preferment,  he  left  his  situatitni  in  P(»rtug:d,  worth  alMiut ‘JOtV.  i 
Vi*ar,  to  iK'come  jirivate  tutor  to  his  eldest  son,  (fillsTt  Hurnet,  who 
was  desigiKHl  for  Trinity  Uollegt*.  Ccdlmtch,  however,  was  destined  to 
cxiK’rience  in  a  higher  degree,  that  description  of  jiatron  w’hich  I)r. 
Johnson  enumerates  among  the  “  ills  of  a  scholar’s  life.”  He  had  \)et% 
desirous  of  quitting  his  fellowship,  hut  was  iiersuaded,  greatly  againiit 
his  inclinations,  to  continue  in  College  till  the  ilislnq)  4»f  Salishury’i 
son  had  cmnpleted  his  educatimi  :  hnt  in  KJDl,  one  year  Ix'fore  the  ex- 
piralutn  of  that  term,  the  famous  Duke  of  Somerset,  C'hancellor  of  the 
I’niversity,  having  placed  his  ehlest  son,  the  Karl  of  Hertford,  at 
Trinity,  applied  to  Colhatch  to  undertake  the  care  4»f  his  tuitioo- 
For  this  homtur,  he  was  indebted  to  the  recommendatijm  of  Dr.  Went- 
Icy  ;  and  by  the  joint  authority  of  Hishop  Hurnet  and  of  the  master, 
he  undert(H)k  a  charge  which,  thev  contemled,  was  certain  to  lead  to 
high  adMinci'Oient  in  his  ])nd\*Hsion.  For  two  y^Mirs  he  devottnl  him- 
stdf  with  much  labiHir,  to  the  etlucation  i^f  the  young  patrician ;  aifA 
then  tbuud  that  the  noble  Chancellor  was  more  sparing  of  remunrft* 
tion  than  iKHnime  the  Head  of  an  university,  and  the  iithcial  pntmntf 
learning.  Hia  (trace,  however,  was  so  well  pleased  with  Colbatchf 
MTvices,  that  he  used  his  |)ersuasions  to  induce  him  to  continue  taWi 
to  his  son  during  his  travels,  promising  to  provide  for  him  in  tht 
Cluirch,  and  to  continue  his  salary,  1(K)/.  a  year,  till  such  proviiwtt 
was  realised.  Accordingly,  he  accompanied  the  young  earl  abroad,  de¬ 
voted  two  more  years  t4»  his  service,  and  Wcaine  his  instructor  in  the 
French  and  Italian,  as  well  as  the  classical  languages;  but  just  Iwfore 
the  j>eri4Hl  when  his  servia*s  were  no  longer  rt'quired,  he  was  rocalkd 
by  the  Duke  with  some  exprt'ssions  of  displeasure,  for  which  no  in- 
tolli^ible  rt'asmi  tsmid  Ih»  nnsigned :  the  promises  of  presimt  and  fiituit 
|»rovision  were  torgotten  and  disclaimcsl  ;  and  he  was  dismissed  with 
the  bare  projHiriion  o4'  his  salary,  which,  after  dedacting  the  expeni# 
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ht  kiul  iiicmrcil,  left  him  a  rcmunenuion  lest  In  amoant  than  the 
of  common  fiHitmnn,  as  a  return  for  the  most  important  ter- 
vice*  whicli  one  man  can  render  to  another.  On  experiencing  such 
harsh  treatment  from  a  prsim  every  way  his  debtor,  Col  batch  made 
i)n>per  remunstranc4‘s ;  and  the  Maater  interfered  in  a  manner  which 
did  him  honour.  But  the  success  of  Ik'utley’s  representations  to  the 
Duke,  was  only  the  vindication  of  the  tutor  from  the  redectloiis  made, 
or  j>retended  to  have  Is'en  made,  upon  him  :  to  all  claims  U|xm  hit 
irmtitnde  or  justice,  he  tiirm  d  a  deaf  ear.  Thus  Colbatch,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  retnrned  to  college,  having  derived  from  the  labours  of  hit 
\\nX  yciirs,  ni»  other  reward  than  a  prebend  <»f  Salitbnry,  given  to  him 
hythe  bishop,  which  did  not  exct'cdSO/.  a  year  ;  that  pndate conceiving 
himself  relieve<l  by  the  Duke  fnmi  the  lu'cessity  of  giving  him  better  pre* 
ferment.  Possibly*  the  well-known  violence  of  Burnet's  party  prejuaicet 
might  have  disinclined  him  to  a  person  whose  |)olitics,  though  moderate, 
were  of  the  tt»ry  cast.  Colbatch,  in  spcMiking  of  this  treatment  some 
years  afterwards,  observes,  that  **  the  hardships  w'hich  he  Huffered, 
were  aggnivated  by  some  circumstances  which  must  lie  intiiiitely 
heavier,  and  sink  deeper  into  an  ingenuous  mind,  than  any  temporal 
l(»M  or  inconvenience  wtiatsoever,”  The  University,  however,  slieweil 
a  better  sense  of  his  merit,  than  those  two  great  patrons ;  in  17^17»  he 
was  elected  l*rofessor  of  C’asuistry,  and  delivered  lectures  on  Moral 
Phib)so])hy  with  much  reputation.  He  joined  to  other  learning  an 
unounnnm  acquaintance  with  the  Civil  and  the  C.inon  Law,  and  with 
writers  \ipon  those  subjects.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  nt»  meml)er  of 
the  rniversity  was  more  ItMiked  up  to  as  a  conscientious  and  exemplary 
pers4m,  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  study  .and  discijdine,  and  remark- 
ai»ie  for  his  disinterested  public  spirit.  It  was  from  an  opinion  of  this 
char.icter,  that  he  retained  throughout  life  an  extensive  inHuenee,  Ixith 
among  the  old  and  the  young  ;  notwithstanding  his  rigid  and  iiiHexible 
principles,  wliich  made  even  one  of  his  friends  admit  that  his  **  virtue 
was  by  some  <leemed  t(K)  severe.”  We  may  further  remark,  that  he 
poHsessiHl  the  jh‘ii  of  a  ready  writer,  and  a  style  which  was  always  wr- 
Rpicuoiis,  and,  whenever  he  chose,  caustic  and  severe.’  pp.  301 — 

By  the  ilcatli  i>f  Dr.  James,  the  Uegiiis  Professor  of  Divinity; 
March  l.'Sth,  1717,  that  important  and  lucrative  preferment  lx- 
came  vacant,  lientlev  lind  for  some  time  been  nntieipating  the 
event,  and  resolved  that  no  hinderance  which  his  subtlety  could 
by  any  possible  means  remove,  ahould  be  an  impediment  in  the 
^sy  of  iiis  advancement  to  the  office.  He  succeeded  ;  and  the 
hhtory  of  the  edevation  of  the  Master  of  Trinity  College  to  the 
professorship,  is  not  the  least  memorable  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  illustration  of  his  character  may  be  found.  He 
‘used  knavery’  to  secure  his  appointment;  and  by  the  daring  ma* 
ncruvre  which  he  practised,  astonished  and  confounded  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  On  the  1st  of  May,  he  delivered  his  probationary  lecture 
before  a  crowded  audience,  on  the  disputed  text  of  the  Heavenly 
M  itnesscs  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  ;  and  on  the  following 
he  was  chosen  to  the  vacant  office.  Some  late  discussions 
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on  the  controverted  text,  having  rendered  the  decision  of  llontlfr 
in  this  pradcction  of  some  consequence,  Dr.  Monk  has  fiimyn^ 
from  ills  inquiries  very  satisfactory  evidence  that  Bentley  ^ 
nounced  a  decided  judgement  against  the  verse. 

Soon  after  Bentley’s  elevation  to  the  Begins  Professorshijj^ 
King  George  1.  visited  the  University.  During  the  time  ofhb 
Mastership  of  Trinity  College,  he  had  the  honour  of  recehing 
the  visits  of  three  diflerent  sovereigns  of  England.  Queen 
Anne  graced  Bentley’s  Lodge  with  her  presence  in  1705;  and 
in  17Ji8,  George  U.  followed  the  example  of  his  two  royal  p^^ 
dccessors,  in  conferring  upon  the  University  of  Cambridge  the 
like  personal  favour.  The  visit  of  (leorge  I.  was  eonnected 
with  circumstances  which,  in  their  results,  produced  the  agita¬ 
tions  and  hostilities  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The 
ilay  selected  by  the  monarch  for  his  act  of  condescension  tu 
the  University,  was  not  calculated  to  exhibit  the  Court  as  being 
under  any  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  ofVciice  to  the  graver  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  coinnuinity,  by  adding  its  sanction  to  the  laws  enacted 
for  ‘  the  better  observance  of  the  Loi^rs  day.’  Dr.  Wilkins,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  (’arlisle,  written  from  Cambridge  at  the 
time,  informs  his  correspondent,  that  *  As  long  as  the  King  staid 
*  at  Camhridge,  one  heard  nothing  (although  it  was  upon  a 
‘  Sumlat/)  but  ringing  of  bells,  Vivat  Hex!  King  (ieorge  for 
‘  ever !  T  he  country  people  came  ten  miles  and  further,  to  see 
‘  this  solemnity.’  T'he  royal  proclamation  against  vice  and  im- 
morality,  we  suppose,  was  read  for  the  instruction  of  these 
country  people  at  the  sessions  and  assizes  for  their  county; 
and  if  they  w  ere  at  any  subsequent  times  disposed  to  have  a 
‘  solcmnitv  ’  after  their  own  fashion,  they  would  not  be  without 
a  precedent  of  high  character  for  their  disregard  of  the  Kings 
commandment.  It  is  no  novel  circumstance,  it  appears,  for  the 
practice  of  the  Court  to  be  at  variance  w  ith  its  inculcations  to 
observe  the  Lord’s  day  with  due  propriety.  And  where  the 
example  is  found  on  the  side  of  the  violation  of  the  rule,  the 
recommendation  to  honour  it,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  one.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  that  Bentley 
demanded  large  and  unaccustomed  fees  from  the  doctors  who 
were  presented  for  creation,  the  payment  of  which  was  resisted 
by  C-onyers  Middleton,  who,  from  this  time,  is  to  be  numbered 
w  ith  the  most  determined  of  Bentley’s  opponents.  The  fee  de¬ 
manded,  was  paid  conditionally ;  Middleton  sued  the  Professor 
for  the  four  guineas  thus  received  by  him,  in  the  Vice-Cht^ 
cellor’s  court,  from  which  a  decree  issued  for  his  arrest.  Th® 
being  treated  with  contempt,  the  next  measure  was  to  sus|)end 
him  from  his  degrees;  and  under  this  suspension,  he  remained 
for  five  years  and  a  half,  when  it  was  itMuoved  by  mandamu* 
fri»m  the  King’s  BiMirh. 
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Benil<*y*s  great  error  was,  his  arbitrary  determination  to  ilt- 
lign  and  execute  measures,  independently  of  others  who  were 
interested  in  them.  To  his  love  of  magnificence,  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  owes  many  of  its  improvements ;  and,  as  a  seat  of  learning, 
the  University  received  essential  heiiefit  from  some  of  his  regu- 
litions. 

It  was  remarked  by  Bentley’s  adversaries,  that,  whenever  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  called  to  an  account  for  malversation  of 
his  college,  he  w’as  prepared  to  announce  some  literary  produc¬ 
tion,  which  might  interest  the  public  hi  bis  favour.  This  would 
seem  to  be  not  a  groundless  imputation.  Bentley’s  artifice  was 
never  allowed  to  slumber,  when  it  could  avail  him  either  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  fears  or  his  hopes ;  and  the  dates  of  the  proposals 
which  he  issued,  and  of  the  w  orks  which  he  published,  not  un- 
firequently  coincide  with  the  occasions  of  his  jeopardy.  He 
furnished,  in  ITOJl,  an  Appendix  of  Emendations  to  Davies’s 
edition  of  Cicero’s  Tusculan  Questions ;  and  published,  in 
1710,  the  more  important  series  of  Emendations  on  Menander 
and  Philemon.  In  1711,  he  completed  his  edition  of  Horace, 
which  he  had  long  promised  ;  and  published  it  in  the  close  of 
the  year,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Oxford,  remarkable  for  the 
adulatory  terms  in  which  it  is  couched.  Bentley  had  been  the 
panegyrist  of  the  whig  ministry,  recently  displaced ;  and  this 
choice  of  the  great  lory  leader  as  the  object  of  his  praise,  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  the  invectives  and  obloquy  which  follow  signal  in¬ 
stances  of  political  delinquency.  Pleased  w’ith  his  new  patron, 
Bentley  was  not  less  pleased  with  himself;  and  the  l^reface  to 
his  Horace  is  ns  choice  a  specimen  of  the  arrogant  self-compla¬ 
cency  which  the  pride  of  learning  can  engender,  as  could  well 
be  selected.  The  work  itself  was  attacked  by  a  host  of  as¬ 
sailants,  w’ho  were  unsparing  in  their  reprobation  of  the  new 
Horace,  and  in  their  censures  of  the  vain-glorious  Editor. 

In  1713,  Collins’s  ‘Discourse  of  Free  Thinking*  excited  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  was  noticed  by  many  writers,  who 
successfully  exposed  its  Hippant  boldness,  and  the  ignorance 
and  bad  reasoning  with  which  it  abounds.  On  this  occasion, 
Bentley  distinguished  himself,  and  rendered  essential  and  last¬ 
ing  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  giving  to  the  world  the  ad¬ 
mirable  ‘  Remarks  upon  a  late  Discourse  of  Free-Thinking,  in 
I  a  Letter  to  F,  //.  D.D.  By  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,’  Thia 
w  the  most  popular  and  the  most  useful  of  Bentley’s  produc¬ 
tions.  It  was  in  these  *  Remarks’,  that  the  question  of  various' 
readings  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had 
previously  disquieted  many  good  minds,  and  of  which  a  very 
disingenuous  use  had  been  made  by  Collins,  was  effectually, 
and  for  ever  settled.  The  proof  of  its  merits,  in  respect  to  this 
subject,  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  every  subse- 
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eluent  Biblical  critic,  in  treating  on  this  topic,  has  either  refemd 
directly  to  the  ‘  Ueinaiks,'  as  containing  the  most  satisfactorj 
account  ot*  the  variations  in  the  text  ot’  ancient  writings,  or  has 
availed  hiinselt'  of  tlie  statements  and  arguments  whicli  thej  I 
comprise.  In  1711,  he  undertook  a  new  eililion  ol  Terencf, 
whicli  \v.4b  nol  ])uljlis!ied  ht^fore  IIM.  'I’he  dissertation  \ilii^ 
he  prefixed  to  the  work,  on  the  metres  of  tin!  Latin  poet,  iswefl 
known  to  scholars,  as  an  ex(|uisite  production,  surpassing  in 
merit  every  other  account  which  has  been  given  ol  them. 

There  were  Iwt)  works  projected  by  Dr.  Bentley,  to  whicki 
high  degree  of  ini])oitance  was  attributed  by  him  ;  a  critical 
edition  of  the  New  ’rt‘stamenl,  aiul  the  restoration  of  the  tgti 
of  Homer.  Neither  of  these  works  was  ever  completed  li) 
liini.  lie  propounded  his  plan  of  the  first  of  these  uiulci- 
takings,  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Wake,  dateil  the  loth  Apnl, 
I71(),  in  which  he  slates,  that  he  shouUl  be  able  to  give  an  eili 
tioii  of  the  Greek  ’restament,  exactly  as  it  existed  in  the  best 
copies  at  the  lime  of  the  ('uuncil  of  Nice.  For  this  work  ke 
made  very  diligent  preparations,  by  collating  various  inanu. 
scripts,  anil  procuring  such  assistance  as  might  most  elfectuall) 
further  his  design;  and  in  17:i(\  he  issued  his  proposals  for  llii 
piiblicaliuii  of  the  intended  edition,  for  which  lie  obtained  vex) 
ample  patronage,  the  deposits  of  the  subscribers  amountiu^ 
to  more  than  two  thousand  guineas.  Of  the  merits  of  Bentleys 
revision  of  the  text  of  the  New'  'restaincnt,  it  is  of  no  realms 
meiil  to  oifer  an  opinion,  because  the  work  was  never  executed. 
His  proposals  were  examined  with  great  acuteness  and  sevcrilj 
by  1  )r.  C’ony  ers  Middleton,  and  were  the  occasion  of  a  coulro* 
versy,  which  was  agitated  with  great  bitterness  and  violence, 
and  ill  wliieli  Dr.  Bentley  signalized  himself  liy  the  scurrililj 
and  raneour  of  the  abuse  that  he  poured  from  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  upon  his  antagonists. 

'I'he  other  work  w  hich  was  contemplated  by  BentU'y,  to  dis¬ 
play  the  superiority  of  his  classical  attainments  and  Ids  ciitial 
skill,  was  the  reformation  of  Homer's  versification,  by  the  aid 
of  manuscripts,  i|uolatioiis,  and  scholiasts,  and,  which  wiis  i 
novelty  in  Ciieek  criticism,  by  the  introduclioii  of  the  jEJk 
Di^unnna.  Of  this  attempt,  Dr.  Monk  has  given  a  concise 
hut  suilicient  account,  accompanied  by  remarks  on  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  the  undertaking.  The  complete  success  of  such  a 
]>lan,  lie  pronounces  to  he  hopeless;  and  in  this  judgement,  he 
will  liave  the  concurrence  of  such  scholars  as  are  most  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  discussions  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
state  of  1  lomcr’s  text. 

Of  all  Bentley’s  literary  undertakings,  his  edition  of  Miltool 
Paradise  Lost  is  tlie  most  extraordinary.  It  excites  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  a  mind  most  richly  cnibued  with  classical  learning* 
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and  constantly  rxcrcisrd  in  all  iho  variotios  of  chaste  ami  clo- 
•ntnt  cofiipo'^itimi  which  distinguish  the  (irook  and  llotnan  ino- 
[ifh,  dinidd  ho  ca]>al)lo  of  so  grossly  outraging  all  the  laws  of 
jicrtic  rlocjucnce,  and  ovorv  principle  of  taste.  Of  this  enter¬ 
prise,  which  exposed  Bentley  to  the  most  signal  humiliation,  Dr. 
.Monk  ha.'  i;I\rn  a  m  ry  lair  relation;  a?)d  !u*  exposes  the  incom- 
pctcncy  aiul  the  rashness  of  tlie  critic,  in  engaging  in  a  work, 

‘  whicli  is  without  parallel  in  the  liistory  of  literature,  and 
‘  which,  at  first  sight,  argues  mental  aberration,  or  the  dotage  of 
‘  talc  I  it.* 

Bentley  married,  in  1701,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Ber¬ 
nard  of  Brampton  in  I  luntingdonshire,  with  whom  ho  had  ho- 
comc  acquainted  during  his  residence  in  Bishop  Stillingfleet’s 
familv.  She  is  described  as  possessing  the  most  nmiahlo  and 
vahinhlo  (pialities  ;  of  cultivated  understanding,  benevolent,  and 
religious.  In  this  union  she  lived  iu*arly  forty  yeav.s.  The 
Bortor’s  family  consisted  of  three  children,  Biehnrd,  a  fellowr 
of 'IVinity  College,  and  know  n  for  his  intimacy  with  Walpole  and 
(iray,  as  well  as  by  the  productions  of  his  pen  ;  Klizaheth, 
married  to  llumphvev  Uidge,  ICsq.,  and  afterwards  to  the  llev. 
dames  Kavcll ;  and  iJoanna,  married  to  Mr.  Denison  Cumber¬ 
land.  Bentlry  completed  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age  in  Janii- 
m  17li3,  ami  died  on  the  14th  of  July  follow  ing,  it  is  said,  of 
.1  pleuritic  foyer,  for  which  he  liimself  suggested  bleeding;  a 
remedy  upon  whicli  Dr.  Ilehcrdcn,  who  was  then  a  young  phy- 
siemn,  ])ractisir.g  at  (\unhriilge,  would  not  venture.  Dr.  Wallis, 
who  arrived  after  Biontley’s  decease,  is  stated  to  h.ive  expressed 
imich  regret  that  the  patient’s  suggestion  had  not  been  com¬ 
plied  with,  lie  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  his  College;  and 
the  inscription  on  the  small  square  stone  which  marks  the  spot, 
witldiolds  from  him  the  title  of  ^faster  of  the  College. 

It  is  a  painful,  but  not  an  uninstriirtive  exercise  which  is 
furnished  to  our  minds,  by  the  perusal  of  the  work  whicli  we 
have  just  closed.  Nothing  can  he  a  more  melancholy  object  of 
our  contemplation,  than  the  self-degradation  of  highly  gifted 
men.  It  was  one  of  Bentley’s  maxims,  that  no  man  was  ever 
written  out  of  reputation  hut  by  himself;  and  we  might  parallel 
this  by  another,  that  some  men  can  he  dishonoured  only  by 
their  own  proceedings.  The  whole  of  the  disputes  which  di- 
nded  Trinity  College  during  his  administration,  are  to  he  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  arbitrary  assumptions  and  his  intolerant  manners : 
they  never  would  have  arisen  under  the  government  of  a  master 
who  had  learned  to  respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others, 
and  who  was  prescribing  to  himself  the  exercise  of  a  mild  and 
equitable  authority.  Dr.  Monk  has  claimed  for  the  subject  of 
his  narrative,  merits  of  the  highest  order  in  those  departments 


of  litt^r  itine  which  ho  cultivated,  and  has  exhibited  him  as 
firht  uf  scholars.  Nor  is  there  any  atlvanta^e  or  lustre  whidi 
ini^ht  attach  to  his  name  atid  character,  that  his  pii^snu  QIq. 
grapher  would  luit  spontaneously  and  cordially  assign.  Byt, 
when  he  avows  his  disinclination  to  enlarge  on  the  character 
of  Hentlev,  hecause  it  ap^wars  to  Inm,  that  ‘  his  passions  were  I 
‘  not  always  under  the  control,  nor  his  actions  under  the  guid- 
‘  anee  of  Christian  principles’;  and  that,  in  consecjnence,  ‘pride 
*  and  ambition,  the  faults  towliich  his  nature  was  most  ex))osed. 

‘  were  sndered  t<»  riot  w*i(hoiit  restraint’;  and  that  hence  pro- 
cetMled  ‘the  display  of  arrogance,  selrtsliness,  obstinacy,  an<l 
‘  oppression,  by  which  his  career  wms  distignred  *  (p.  (Kil);  he 
leaves  ns  under  the  full  force  of  tliose  impressions  which  com¬ 
pel  us  to  rate  the  most  brilliant  talents,  and  the  most  exqui^ 
learning,  at  a  value  immeasurably  Ik'Iow'  the  endowinents  of 
minds  that  are  ’Uniformly  obeying  the  im))ulses  of  true  wrisdoa. 
'rhan  a  vain-glorious  scholar,  no  object  can  l>e  more  otfenm 
and  repulsive.  Neither  oiir  veneration  nor  oiir  love  is  due  to 
learning,  apart  from  its  union  with  truth  and  goodness,  ikflt- 
ley’s  followers  attribute  to  liim  the  first  honours  of  classicil 
erudition,  and  describe  him  as  the  Ma*Tuum  litcrannn  Itumaiuo- 
mtn  Uccut.  But  of  what  worth  are  the  liierre  ftumaniorett 
w  ithout  the  mores  ac  rh  endi  raiio^  I’liese  were  wanting  in  the 
tar-famed  scholar;  and  what  Ci)m])ensation  for  the  moral  excel¬ 
lencies  which  alone  are  tlie  ’tnie  elements  of  greatness,  can  we 
find  in  the  fulness  and  aptness  of  classical  (piotations,  in  the 
most  approved  emendiilions,  or  the  happiest  conjectures?  Whit 
docs  it  avail  to  discover  laws  of  metre,  and  to  detect  pliilolo- 
gical  errors,  if  tlie  scholar  he  a  selfish  and  sordid  creature, — if  he 
i)e  less  known  for  his  probity  than  for  his  craftiness,  and  scruple 
not  to  subject  himself,  l)y  mean  and  paltry  acts,  to  the  imputation 
of  being  guided  by  ungenerous  and  disingenuous  principles  and 
feelings  ?  Such  a  station  as  lienlley’s  should  have  f)een  adorn- 
etl  by  courtesy,  us  well  as  supported  by  learning.  It  might  not 
he  diilicnlt  for  us  to  refer  to  examples  of  a  spurious  dignity  in 
scholars  that  might  seem  to  be  the  very  excess  of  self-import¬ 
ance;  hut  Bentley’s  literary  pride  was  probably  without  a  pnral- 
lid.  He  could  not  hear  his  faculties  meekly,  nor  was  he  ‘  clear 
‘  in  his  great  office  *.  .\nd  his  exiimple  may  be  emphatically 
the  warning  of  scholars,  that  no  distinctions  which  learning  can 
confer,  wi.l  ever  render  a  man  estimable  to  his  virtuous  contem¬ 
poraries,  or  consecrate  his  name  to  hallowcil  remembrance, 
unless  it  lu*  associated  with  tlie  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  the- 
groces  of  an  attractive  benevolence.  If  lientley  was  the  first  of 
scholars,  lu»  was  not  the  most  useful  of  authors;  and  all  who 
.  pprcciat,*  in<  merits  must  conclude  with  Dr.  that  h®! 
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might  *  have  r xorciscd  his  loarninjp,  acuteness,  and  powers  of 
I  Application,  with  far  more  benent  to  mankind,  than  in  that 
‘  CfHijectnrnI  criticism  which  should  have  been  rather  t!ie  SfKift 
‘  and  jumisement,  than  the  serious  and  sta])!e  occupation  of  a 
•  penius  like  Bt'nlley’s.* 


An.  Ih  Elements  of  Physics ;  or  Natural  Fhih»Kophy,  Geiiend  and 
Medicah  exphiimMl  iiule|>eiidently  of  Technical  Mathematics,  and 
oaitaining  Disquisitions  and  Practical  Suggestions.  In  two 
Volumes.  Hv  Neil  Arnott,  M.D.  V’ol.  I.  Fourth  Kdition.  8vo. 
|)|).  (>00.  \\)1.  II.  Port  1.  ]>p.  320.  Luinhui.  1820. 

\  F.  hear  much,  in  the  present  day,  of  the  material  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  method  of  cultivating  the 
intellectual  powers.  An  independence  and  boldne.ss  hitherto 
anknown,  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  mental  pursuits; 
pit’scriptive  authority  has  almost  been  set  at  nought ;  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  dicta  of  our  aticestors  have  ceased  to  i)e  regarded 
Nfith  implicit  revereuce  ;  and  every  individual  thinks  he  is  at 
full  liberty  to  in(|uiie  and  to  judge  for  himself.  ICven  se- 
ittinaries  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  have  been 
of  lite  years  subjected  to  important  revolutions;  and  long  esta¬ 
blished  customs  have  been  broken  in  upon  w’ith  u  freedom  and 
fearlessness  remarkably  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which  we 
lire.  'Pile  schoolmaster  is  not  only  ‘  abroad  hut  is  occupied 
iu  novel  and  untried  experiments.  May  not,  it  is  asked,  the 
pursuits  of  the  hoy,  and  the  acquirements  of  the  youth,  be  m.nle 
a  matter  of  less  toil  and  more  efiicienev?  May  not  seiemi*  be 
Mmplitied  by  a  removal  of  the  eiimbrons  ajipendages  w  hrcl]  have 
always  been  attached  to  it?  .And  may  not  a  new  and  more 
pleasing  path  be  opened  before  the  student  of  nature  and  na¬ 
ture’s  laws  ? 

The  volnmos  before  us  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  tinges.  ‘  Teach  facts  and  laws*,  says  the  able  Author,  *  anik 
‘  afterwards  let  these  laws  and  facts  be  comhineil  into  a  wliole, 

‘  hy  means  of  those  studies  which  have  usually  been  considered 
*  M  tlu*  preliminaries,  rather  than,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  post- 
‘  factories.*  In  the  same  spirit,  and  w’itli  a  like  abandonment 
of  scholastic  and  prescriptive  authority,  certain  modern  masters' 
of  language  tell  us,  that  grammar  shoidd  be  postpone’^!  till  the 
simlent  shall  have  l>een  made  able  to  ajjply  its  principles  to  his 
•cquired  knowledge — that  is,  knowledge  acquired  l)y  a  different 
rooiinc.  'Phe  propria  (ptee  marihuft  and  as  in  prersently  they 
nught  not  to  he  placed  before  the  boy,  as  hitherto  has 
the  case,  for  a  mere  exercise  of  mechanical  memory,  but 
prrnntcil  to  him  as  a  concentrating  and  connecting  principle. 
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b)  wliicli  hib  elementary  ac(|uireinents  are  to  l>e  eontirmed  and 
UKuIe  impressive.  Now,  we  liope  tliat  wc  run  no  risk 
cliar^^eil  wiili  a  desire  to  obstruct,  in  tlie  stnallest  measure,  tW 
free  inarch  of  inleUect.  We  feel,  liowever,  by  no  means  n 
tliorou;;hly  conviuceil  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  ap}>earto 
be,  that  tlie  oUl  scholastic  methods  t)f  tuition  were  so  very,  verr 
bad,  as  nut  to  have  had  in  them  some  ingredients  a}>plicHl)le  to 
the  menial  conditions  they  were  intended  to  accommodate.  0® 
modern  theories  of  mental  culture  build  too  much,  as  it  apjictn 
to  us,  ou  a  false  assumption  with  regard  to  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate  the  development  and  activity  of  the  mental  powers.  Tim 
presuppose  that  the  adult  possesses  the  memory  of  the  lioy, 
anil  the  boy  the  judgement  of  the  man.  Whereas  experience 
she\N.>  the  fact  to  he  very  far  otherwise.  It  is  during  the  scaiei 
of  youlli  that  the  mind  is  the  most  open  to  receive  what,  in  after 
life,  is  to  he  maile  u»e  of;  ami  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  power 
of  arrangemenl,  and  selection,  and  inference,  until  tin*  huoyancr 
of  our  \ounger  years  has  given  way  to  the  comparative  seiltle* 
ness  and  mauirily  of  miildle  age,  when  all  the  jargon  of  gran* 
mar  timis  a  much  less  facile  entrance  intt>  the  mind  *. 

Ihit  c.nmot  tiie  young  mind,  it  may  he  asked,  be  taught  to 
reason  ami  ndlecl,  as  well  as  to  observe  ami  remember  ?  Can¬ 
not  the  reasoning  powers  be  gradually  unfohled,  so  as  to  ensurt 


•  (hir  continental  speculators  heat  ns  out  and  out,  h(»tli  in  thdr 
innovations  upon  praclic-ai  scionco,  and  in  tho  Imsincss  of  onrly  cdnci* 
tion.  A  tiorinan  physician  has  lately  ohtaiiic<i  oxtonsivo  fame  by 
discovering,  tlntt  inodicincs  arc  availaldi*  in  the  minute  quantity  rf 
hiilionths  of  grains,  which  wc  have  Iktii  acciistomc<l  to  adininidlcr 
in  grains  anil  scruphs  ;  so  as  that  a  dr.ichm  oiicht  to  he  snrticicnt. it 
has  Im'cu  uiuily  anil  wicKediy  reiiiarkiMi  liv  a  eritic,  to  iiiedii^te  tbf 
whole  Lake  of  ticucva.  Anolhcu'  foreign  prolcssor  proposi^s  to  cooh 
incncc  tlie  hiisincss  of  initial  insli  uclion,  1>\  making  the  young  pupii. 
even  before  he  is  acquainted  with  a  single  letter  in  the  alpiiabet,  itwi 
a  few  lines  in  Toleniaelius;  averring,  that  by  tlie  time  u  line  or  two  dull 
Im*  jwopcrly  reail  in  this  way,  the  voting  student  will  kinnv  more 
letters  and  w«irils,  as  ^vell  as  jdiilosopliy  and  theologv,  than  tlie  svstOB 
wouhl  teach  him  in  years.  For  instance,  taking  the  sentence,  ‘  (’;dypi» 
could  not  console  hersedf,'  iVe.  t’alypso,  who  \vjus  slie?  What  is  the 
meaning  tif  her  heing  considered  immortal?  In  wliat  (hxvs  looruJitT 
differ  trom  inunortalitv  ?  What  did  the  aneieiits  mean  hy  go<U 
ginldesM's?  \\  lien  w;ls  the  system  oi  pure  tiieisin  iiitroduced  inopp^ 
sition  to  the  polyilieiMu  ot  the  heathen?  iiVc.  Mverv  word  is  tho* 
iiiiule  to  elicit  coinprelienslve  questions,  the  answers  to  which  trt 
reiterated  till  lluy  may  be  imprinted  on  the  memory;  and  in  thitnWT. 
a  IhmK  ot  infiTinatiuii  Is  to  he  amassed,  the  stuiient  at  the  same  tip* 
remaining  entirely  ignorant  that  w  follows  a,  and  c,  in  the  alphs* 
In'llcal  arrangement  ! 
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a  nwturitv  of  judjjement  at  the  penod  when  scho!n<?tic  systems 
issttme  it?*  mere  commencement  ?  Most  certainly,  a  great  deal 
mtv  l>e  ejected  upon  this  principle;  and  no  part  of  education 
has  H  more  momentous  hearing  upon  the  future  vigour  and  tone 
of  the  intellect,  tiiiin  a  due  exercise,  during  intellectual  growth, 
of  the  reasoning  faculties.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  parental 
care  and  i?uar<rmn'»hip  hecome  so  indispcnsahle.  'Fhetask,  how- 
eter,  is  not  so  very  easy  as  some  have  imagined,  to  follow  up 
ciosi'lv  the  principle  of  making  ‘  philosophy  in  sport*  tnrn  to 
‘scienci*  in  earnest.*  We  can  forgive  the  hoy  who  should  not 
lie  f^trrmelv  ready  to  listen  to  the  laws  of  centrifugal  and  cen¬ 
tripetal  force,  as  exemplified  in  ‘  the  speed  of  the  rolling  circle,* 
or  in  the  heautifid  spinning,  and  wdiirling,  and  sleeping  of  his 
wooden  top.  The  happiness  of  children,  says  Godwin,  is,  as 
things  are  at  present  eonsiitnted,  the  happiness  of  a  sportive 
calf.  Tlicre  is  no  propriety  in  this  statement.  It  is  rather  the 
happiness  of  nascent  mind,  constituted  in  great  part  of  imagina- 
t'jon,  to  which  mere  animal  hliss  is  a  total  stranger.  And  for 
(Sir  own  parts,  we  would  rather  witness  the  young  l^tonian, 
fconfcsscdlv  deplorahle  as  is  the  established  system  of  instrnc- 
(ion,  in  manv  respects,  under  which  he  is  trained,)  with  ruddy 
face  and  agile  limbs,  ‘  urging  the  Hying  hall*,  than  see  the  play- 
irround  converted  into  ‘  a  school  of  Athens  *,  with  here  a  gronpo 
discussing  recondite  moral  problems,  and  there  a  groiipe  pro¬ 
foundly  meditating  on  the  principles  and  laws  of  projectile 
forces. 

rhere  is  one  decided  improvement,  which  is  beginning  to 
obtain  in  modern  education  ;  namely,  the  adapting  of  the  nature 
vf  the  study,  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  had  hitherto  been 
the  ca';e,  to  the  constitution  and  capacity  of  the  student.  We 
.»re  not  now  to  iiupiire  w  hether  that  system  has  more  or  less  of 
truth  in  it,  which  maps  out  the  intellectual  organs  into  so  many 
contpai  tments ;  hut  no  one,  whether  inclined  to  give  credit  to 
the  assumptions  of  the  phrenologist,  or  to  deride  the  whole 
business  as  an  impudent  piece  of  (jcrman  charlatanism,  will 
refuse  his  assent  to  the  following  positions,  advanced  by  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  advocates  of  this  new  theory  of 
mind ;  which  positions,  whatever  w'e  may  think  of  the  doctrine, 
deserve  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  willing  to  cnterlain 
tnwh,  let  it  come  from  whatever  quarter  it  racay. 

‘  Dr.  (iall  contends  ’,  says  this  Reviewer  of  his  system,  ‘  that 
‘  when  we  see  a  hoy,  brought  up  exactly  like  his  brothers  and 
‘  sisters,  displaying  Hue  musical  talents,  or  an  astonishing  power 
‘  of  calculation,  though  in  all  other  respects  a  child,  his  pre- 
‘  eminence  cannot  he  explained  by  particular  habits  of  study  or 
of  business,  nor  by  mere  strength  of  what  have  hitherto  been 


^1^  AruuU'it  EUtn^uU  oj'  Ekyalcu. 

^  coiisiilereil  u»  I'unclauiental  faculties, — perceptioiv  attentlou^iia^ 

*  niory,  judgement,  &c*  That  tl)e  boy  has  a  strong  perceptioi 

*  of  melody,  a  strong  memory  of  tunes,  a  strong  musical  ima^ 

*.  riatiun,  a  strong  musical  judgement,  or  a  strong  perceptioo, 

*  memory,  and  judgement  of  numbers,  but  is  not  clearer- headed 
^  or  more  attentive  on  any  other  point,  >vhile  men  of  the  strongest 

*  sense  may  have  no  |>erception,  memory,  or  judgement  of  tunei, 

*  or  may  calculate  with  extreme  dilHculty,  is  so  much  proof 

*  against  the  principle  of  abstract  powers,  as  advocated  by  the 
‘  metaphysicians.  For  my  own  part  \  continues  this  Writer, 

*  when  1  reflect  upon  the  various  talents  and  dispositions  of 

*  persons  who  are  all  placed  in  the  same  circumstances, — liov 

*  unsuccessfully  some  apply  with  the  utmost  ))ersevcrance  to  a 

*  branch  «)f  study,  in  which  another,  under  the  same  instructors, 

*  or,  perhaps,  scarcely  assisted  at  all,  or  even  with  every  im})e(li- 
‘  ment  thrown  in  his  way,  reaches  excellence  with  little  trouble, 

*  and  again  fails  in  one  in  which  the  first  is,  on  the  other  hau^, 

‘  successful, — how  early  various  tempers  are  developed  among 

*  children  of  the  same  nursery, — how  hereditary  are  peculiarities 

*  of  talent  and  character, — how*  similar  some  persons  are  to  each 

*  other  in  talent  and  character,  and  dissimilar  in  another  respect, 

‘  — how  positively  conlratlictory  many  points  of  the  same  charac- 
‘  ter  are  found,  &c.,  1  confess  myself  unable  to  deny,  that  there  is 

*  one  innate  faculty  for  numbers,  another  for  colours,  a  tliirdfor 
'  music,  &c.  \'c.,  with  a  variety  of  distinct  innate  sentiments  and 

*  propensities;  and  that  memory,  judgement,  &c.  arc  but  modes 

*  of  action  common  to  the  different  faculties.’ 

Now,  inlt>  the  physiological  or  metaphysical  part  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter;  but  the  facts  adduced 
will  be  alloweil,  whatever  explanation  they  may  admit  of.  And 
those  systems  of  education  in  which  these  facts  are  more 
or  less  recognized,  may  not  only  in  the  same  measure  U) 
elaiiii  to  novelty,  hut,  in  our  estimation,  to  utility.  We  would 
not  contend,  that  it  is  l)y  any  means  right,  in  all  instances,  togWe 
way  to  apparent  disinclination  as  indicating  incapacity.  In 
some  instances,  the  very  inaptitude  should  serve  as  an  incentite 
to  greater  ililigence  on  the  ])art  both  of  the  instructor  and  the 
pu})il ;  and  at  all  times,  much  circumspection  should  be  called 
into  exercise,  when  the  existence  of  indolence  or  of  deficient 
fArnlty  is  to  he  ascertained.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  (so  certain, 
indeed,  that  it  retpiires  no  phrenological  discoverer  to  descend 
from  the  clouds  to  confirm  the  fact,)  that,  under  the  assunap- 
tiou  of  geiK'rul  capacity  being  tantamount  to  particular  power, 
much  ot  undue  severity  has  sometimes  been  exercised,  even  to 
the  extent  defeating  its  own  design.  That  such  assumption 
has  been  ileprivcd  of  its  i'ouiidation,  and  weakened  in  its  ip* 
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flueni’P*  by  tlie  liberal  exercise  of*  unbiassed •obsermcion,  •must 
be  sdniiftfd  ns  a  fact  in  favour  of  the  anti-scholastie  principles 

of  the  present  limes.  '  '  ’  i  <  ,  nn  > 

The  characteristic  difference  between  individuals*  does  f  not, 
inileed,  consist  in  mere  inaptitude  for  one  or  another  bmncli  of 
knowledj^e,  or  nio<le  of  intellectual  exertion.  A  vast  deal  of 
dissimilarity  obtains  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  process  of 
initiation  in  different  individuals.  -Even  in  the  common  and 
familiar  example  of  obtaining;  a  mastery  over  a  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  some  will  l>e  most  assisted  in  the  acquisition  by  rules ; 
others,  by  examples.  One  individual  will  employ  his  time  and 
his  powers  more  effectively  in  learning  words;  another,  in  learn¬ 
ing  grammar.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  Protestant  minister, 
a  German  by  birth,  who  preaches  in  London  both  in  French 
and  English,  who  is  pretty  fairly  acqiminted  with  every  lan¬ 
guage  of  every  country  he  has  visited,  and  whose  mode  of  ac¬ 
quiring  each  has  been,  by  taking  up  a  dictionary,  and  commit¬ 
ting  to  memory  every  word, — his  native  tongue  being  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  comparison.  For  the  inflections  and  idioms  of  the 
respective  languages,  he  trusts  to  his  general  acquaintance  with 
grammatical  laws  and  his  own  individual  comparison  aiKpob- 
servation.  So  wide,  we  repeat,  is  the  diversity  in  the  modes 
and  kinds  of  mental  faculty,  even  where  the  sum  total  of  in¬ 
tellectual  power  may  be  equivalent.  And  this  principle,  once 
admitted,  not  only  runs  counter  to  the  old  notion  of  one  spe¬ 
cies  of  initial  instruction  being  adapted  to  all,  hut  it  also  dis¬ 
proves  the  suitableness  of  those  *  royal  road  *  systems  of  in¬ 
struction  that  are  daily  being  put  forth,  and  which,  were  they 
obnoxious  to  no  other  objections,  are  plainly  opposed  to  the 
facts  to  w  hich  we  have  been  adverting. 

I  pon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  llie  opinion,  that  innova¬ 
tions  upon  the  old  routine  of  instruction  may,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  be  judiciously  introduced ;  hut  that  it  behooves  the  re¬ 
former  to  he  constantly  aw'are  of  the  tendency  there  always  is 
to  run  into  op|H)site  extremes,  in  the  adoption  of  any  system. 
The  road  to  science,  although  it  may  be  made  less  steep  and 
rugged,  by  the  well  directed  labours  of  modern  s()ecuUtors 
ami  tacticians,  is,  and  ever  must  be,  difficult  to  travel,  from  the 
unalterable  construction  of  the  human  mind,  and  from  acquire¬ 
ment  being  essentially  progressive.  System  may  supersede 
^'stem,  and  each  he  su|>erior  to  that  immediately  preceding  it; 
but  a  great  deal  of  specific  adaptation  will  be  requisite,'  not  only 
to  different  degrees,  but  to  different  kinds  of  mental  ability^  Am 
science  advances,  however,'  technicalities  recede ;  and  it  must 
he  admitted,  that  truth,  physical  and  moral,  to  be  properly  a|>- 
prreiated,  nay,  to  be  clearly  discerned,  must  be  freed  from  the 
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meretricious  trappings  with  which  she  has  been  loa<lc(l,  fron 
time  to  lime,  by  her  professed  admirers  and  guardians. 

The  Author  of  these  ‘  Elements  of  Physics  *  sets  out  upon 
the  principle,  that  natural  philosophy  does  not  demand  for  its 
successful  cultivation  a  preliminary  accpiainlance  with  technicil 
mathematics ;  and  his  labours  are  throughout  characterized  by 
a  practical  adoption  of  the  creed  to  which  we  have  above  af. 
liuied,  namely,  that  tuition  usually  commences  at  the  wrong 
end. 

As  the  advocates  for  the  ilamiltoniaii  method  of  teaching 
languages  contend,  that  the  study  of  grammar  should  succeed 
to  tlie  aC(piisilion  of  words,  and  that  it  should  be  made  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  that  attainment  to  which,  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
made  a  })reliminar\  ;  so  would  the  present  liter  say, — so,  in 
fact,  he  does  say  : — *  Teach  the  student  things, — make  him 
‘  master  ot  truths, — and  then,  if  you  please,  contirm,  and  explain, 

‘  and  enforce  these  truths,  by  shew  ing  w  hat  man  has  done  in  the 

*  way  of  systematic  explication  of  them ;  how  he  has  made  the 
‘  powers  of  number  and  ot  form  to  square  w  ith  the  phenomena 

*  w  hicb  the  universe  unfolds,  and  systematically  to  assist  in  their 

*  elucidation  and  application.* 

'Phan  this  work  of  Dr.  Arnolt,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
met  with  any  piibUcation  more  happily  illustrative  of  his  postu¬ 
late, — that  much  may  bo  eirected  without  the  aid  of  technical 
mathematics.  No  attentive  reader  of  his  book  can  rise  from 
the  perusal  ungratitied  or  nninstructed.  And  the  more  scientific 
reader  must  he  surprised  to  see  what  can  be  cHected  by  genius 
and  taste  in  the  way  of  softening  ilown  the  ruggedness  of  scho¬ 
lastic  initiation.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  easy  and 
agreeable  stUeof  Dr.  A.  is  most  happily  adapted  to  subserve 
hi.'j  pui  j  OM*  of  rendering  pliilosophy  universally  attractive.  Of 
the  fa.Nem.iiing  manner  in  vvhicii  he  interweaves  with  scientific 
inslruclion  matter  of  an  entertaining  or  ornamental  cast,  we 
may  givv?  t!ie  folhtwing  extracts  as  sjtccimens.  Speaking  of  the 
relation  uf  forces,  as  instanced  in  the  motion  of  the  balance-vvhcci 
of  a  waieh,  in  reference  to  tlte  stiffness  of  its  spring.  Dr.  A. 
takes  occasion  to  advert  to  tlie  exactness  with  which  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  manifesteil  in  the  construction  of  the  ehroiiomcter. 

*  It  vvauhl  Ih'  exceeding  the  limit  marked  out  for  this  general  work, 
to  .sjHMk  mtire  particularly  hen*  of  th(»so  adinirahle  watches  w'hich 
leave  Ihvu  pnsluced  within  the  lust  tliirty  years,  under  the  name  of 
ckrvfhtmt'tt  rs,  for  the  purpnie  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea  ;  but 
the  Author  may  ]H'rha]is  l)e  excused  for  meiiti<»niug  a  moment  <»f  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight  vvhicii  he  ex|H;rienci*d  on  first  stH.'iiig  their  singular 
]Hjrtecliou  ex|HTiinentaUy  proved.  After  iiioiitlis  s|K'Ut  in  a  ptussage 
froiii  America  to  *Vsia,  Ills  (lOckct  chroiiomelcr,  ;uid  others  cui 
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bcMnl,  aiuiouncod  mic  niuniing,  that  a  certain  point  of  land  was  then 
biniriiig  oast  from  the  shin,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  niili^;  and  in  an  hour 
aftcr\v;irils,  when  a  mist  had  cleared  awTiy,  the  looker-out  on  the  mast 
ipive  the  joyous  call  of  ‘  liand  a-head !  *  verifying  the  reports  of  the 
cliroiuaaeters  almost  to  a  mile,  after  a  voyage  of  thousands.  It  is  m>- 
tiir.d,  at  such  a  moment,  with  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  ancient 
navigation  In^fore  the  mind,  to  exult  in  contemplating  what  man  has 
now  aohie veil.  Had  the  rate  of  the  wonderful  little  instniment  in  all 
that  time  lH'<*n  changed  even  a  little,  its  announcement  w'ould  have 
U*!*!!  wDfNe  tlian  useless  ; — but,  in  the  night  and  in  the  day,  in  storm 
and  in  calm,  in  heat  and  in  cold,  while  the  persons  around  it  were  ex- 
l>erienciiig  every  vicissitude  of  mental  and  iMalily  condition,  its  steady 
Wt  went  on,  ket'ping  an  exact  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  >tars ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  trackless  waves,  it  was  alu*ay8 
n^ady  to  tell  its  magic  tale  of  the  very  sjxit  of  the  globe  over  which  it 
luul  arrived.’ 

Again,  under  the  head  of  Pneumatics,  while  expatiating  on 
the  priiu  iples  and  properties  of  steam,  the  Author  intruduces 
the  following  encomium  upon  the  steam-engine. 

‘  In  the  present  state  of  this  engine,  it  ap|X»ars  a  thing  almost  en- 
d»»wed  with  intelligence.  It  regulates  with  jM*rfect  accuracy  and  uni- 
forniitv  the  number  of  its  strokes  in  a  given  time,  counting  or  recording 
them,  moreover,  to  tell  bow  much  work  it  has  tlone,  as  a  clock  rwords 
the  heats  of  its  peiiduluin ;  — it  regulates  the  quantity  of  steam  ad- 
initteil  to  work — the  briskness  of  the  fire — the  supply  of  water  to  the 
boiler — the  supply  of  coals  to  the  fire ; — it  ojicns  and  shuts  its  own 
v.ilves  with  abscdiite  precision  as  to  time  and  manner; — it  rw7,T  its  o/rn 
Joln/x; —  it  takes  out  any  air  which  may  accidentally  enter  into  parts 
which  should  be  vacuous ; — and  when  anv  thing  goes  wrong,  which  k 
cannot  of  its<*lf  rectify,  it  trams  its  attendants  by  ringing  a  1k*11  : — yet, 
witli  all  these  talents  and  (pialities,  ainl  even  when  exerting  the  power, 
of  six  >miidn*(l  horses,  it  is  obedient  to  the  bainl  of  a  child  ;  its 
aliment  is  coal,  w<M»d,  charcoal,  or  other  combiistihle ; — it  consunies 
none  wliih*  idle  ; — it  never  tires,  and  it  wants  no  sleep  it  is  not 
.''»ihject  to  inaladv  when  originally  well  made,  ami  only  refuses  to  work 
whin  worn  out  with  age;  it  is  equally  active  in  all  climates,  and 
will  do  work  of  any  kind  ; — it  is  a  watcr-punqmr,  a  miner,  a  sailor,  a 
cotton-spinner,  a  weaver,  a  blacksmith,  a  miller,  ^kc.  ^c. ;  and  a  small 
engine,  in  the  character  of  a  steam  ponet/,  may  be  seen  dragging  after 
it  on  a  rail-road  a  hundred  tons  of  merchandize,  or  a  regiment  of  soU 
tliors,  with  greater  speed  than  that  of  our  fleetest  coaches.  It  is  the 
king  of  machines,  and  a  perfect  realization  of  the  Genii  of  Kastern  fable, 
whoso  supernatural  powers  were  occasionally  at  the  command  of  man.' 

Hut  we  mu.st  no  longer  defer  to  give  our  readers  some  general 
account  of  the  work  itself;  and  our  best  excuse,  ])erliaps,  for 
having  so  long  dwelled  upon  preliminaries  is,  that  by  so  doing, 
"c  Imve  but  followed  the  c.xample  set  us  by  our  able  Author 
iiitnscir. 
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'Tilt*  flliciency  an<l  merit  of  a  systcMii  consist  in  nothing  ^ 
mucli  as  a  just  classifiralion  aiul  arrangement  of  the  materialHof 
knowledge.  Inil,  in  forming  sucli  classification,  two  dilRcultifi 
preM'Mt  themselves.  Our  knowledge  of  the  al»olute  eonneciioo 
of  things  is,  in  the  first  place,  so  limited,  that,  in  *  «»ur  atteuipu 

*  to  philosophize,  we  suppose  changes  to  he  immediately  succes- 

*  sive,  between  which  we  afterwards  find  a  multitude  of  efiVcisio 

*  intervene.’  ’I'lien  again,  on  the  other  hand,  as  knowledge,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  accurate  observation  jiroceeds,  we  HimI 
that  facts  and  principles  have  l>een  arranged  under  different 
divisions,  which  ought  to  have  found  a  ]>lace  under  one  general 
uriler.  In  the  case  of  the  electric  Huiil,  for  instance,  tlie 
]irinciple  of  its  excitation  had  Ikhmi  for  a  long  time  considered 
as  sui  fteneria,  nr  as  not  hearing  sufficient  analogy  with  any  other 
circumstances  in  nature,  to  justify  any  analogical  connection. 
Recent  discoveries  have,  how’ever,  proved  its  alliance  with  che; 
mical  laws  in  a  way  that,  before  voltaic  electricity  was  known, 
had  not  been  even  conceived  of.  Then,  again,  how  far  chemical 
attraction  or  affinitv  is  a  modification  of  the  general  law  which 
regulates  the  approximation  and  reccdence  of  masses  and  of 
particles,  still  remains  a  prohl«:?m. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Arnotfs  comprehensive  arraiigenirnt  of 
the  general  body  of  science,  which  we  must  give  in  Ids  own 
words. 

‘  The  general  laws  of  nature,  divisible  into  the  four  clavssei  of, 
1st,  VhuxicSf  often  culled  \aiural  PhiUmyphy  ;  2d,  of  Chemittrif; 
3d,  of  Life,  ammionly  cidled  Physiolo^tf ;  and,  4th,  of  Mindt  may 
be  said  to  form  the  pyramid  of  Science,  of  which  Physics  is  the 
haae,  while  the  others  ouistitutc  succeeding  layers  in  the  order  now 
nientiuiied  ;  the  whole  having  certain  mutual  relations  and  dependenciei 
well  hgured  hy  the  parts  of  a  pvnuuid.  We  must  describe  them  more 
(larticulurly,  to  shew  these  relations. 

‘  Pfiy^ics. — The  laws  of  Physics  govern  even'  phenomenon  of  na¬ 
ture  in  which  there  is  any  sensible  change  of  place,  l>eing  concerned 
alone  in  the  greater  part  of  iht‘se  phenomena,  and  rcgw/o/ing  the  re¬ 
mainder  which  originate  from  chemical  action,  and  from  the  action  of 
life.  — The  great  physical  truths,  as  comjirehended  in  the  present  day 
hy  moji,  are  nnlnccd  t<»  four,  and  are  referred  to  hy  the  words  nM, 
attractiuH^  repulsion^  and  inertia.  It  gives  an  astonishing,  btit  trof 
idist  ot  the  nature  and  im(M>rtaiice  of  methinlical  .SVirwrc,  to  Ik*  toW 
that  a  man,  who  understands  these  w'<»rds,  viz.  how  the  atoms  mat¬ 
ter  by  mutual  attka*  tion  appnmch  and  cling  togt‘ther  to  form  massf# 
which  are  solid,  liquid,  or  ;ieriform,  accf»nling  to  the  (pinntity  of  lilt* 
et'LaiioN  ot  heat  ;uiiong  them,  and  which,  owing  to  their  infrtia  or 
stuhbornnesK,  gain  and  hise  im»tiun,  in  exact  pr*>pi»rtion  to  the  force  nf 
.'ittractiou  or  repulsion  acting  on  tlieni, —  understands  the  greater  part 
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of  the  {ibeiiomena  of  uutur«  ;  but  HUch  is  the  f^t !  Solid  bodie*  «xi»t- 
in  confomiitv  witli  tl^ese  truths,  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  Me¬ 
chanics;  Liquids  exhibit  those  of  Hydroitaiics  aiul  llydramlict ;  Aire, 
ih(»<‘  of  Vnrumatics  ;  and  so  forth.  And  the  whole  of  this  Tolume  is 
oKTfk  a  list  of  tlie  most  iiUeresting  physical  phenomena,  arranged  m 
cluwH  nntler  these  heads.  » 

‘  Chnnistrif  — Had  there  been  only  one  kind  of  su)»$tance  or  matter 
in  the  universe,  the  laws  of  physics  would  have  explained  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  hut  there  are  iron,  and  sulphur^  and  charcool,  and  a\nmt  fifty 
»tiiers,  which  in  tlw  present  state  of  science  anj>ear  essentially  dis¬ 
tinct.  Nt»'v  these,  when  taken  singly,  ol>ey  the  laws  of  Physics ;  but 
\fheii  two  or  more  of  them  are  placet!  in  contact  under  certain  circum- 
staact'S  they  exhibit  a  new  order  of  phenomena.  Inm  and  sulphur, 
far  instance,  brought  together  and  heated,  disappear  as  individuals,  and 
unite  into  a  yellow  metallic  mass,  which  in  immt  of  its  properties  ia» 
unlike  to  either  ;  — under  other  new  circumstances,  the  two  substances* 
will  again  separate,  and  assume  their  original  forms.  Such  changes 
arc  Oilled  chemical,  (fnun  an  Arabic  wortl  signifying  to  burn,  because 
vt  many  of  tliein  are  effected  by  means  of  heat,)  but  during  the  changes, 
the  substances  arc  not  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  physical 
bws;— their  weight  or  inertia,  for  instance,  is  not  altered;  and  indeed, 
the  phernmieiion  is  merely  a  modification  of  general  attraction  and  re- 
yuUum.  Many  chemical  changes  liesides  arc  only  the  beginnings  of 
psrrly  im'chanieal  changes ;  as  when  the  new  chemical  arrangement 
priHiueed  by  lu  at  among  the  intimate  atoms  of  gunpowder,  causes  the 
niechanic:il  or  physicjil  motion  of  the  sudden  exjninsion  or  explosion. 
.Ami  all  the  manipulations  of  Chemistry,  as  the  transferring  of  gases  from 
vt*vM‘l  to  yessel,  the  weighing  of  ImkIios,  pounding,  grinding,  &c.,  are 
directed  by  physics  ahnie.  C’hemistry,  then,  is  truly,  as  figured  almve, 
a  superstructure  on  physics,  and  cannot  lie  understood  or  practised  by 
a  perNon  who  is  ignorant  of  physics. 

*  Life. — The  most  complicatwl  state  in  which  matter  exists,  it 
where,  under  the  influence  of  life,  it  forms  biKlies  with  a  curious  in¬ 
ternal  structure  of  tulies  and  cayities,  in  which  fluids  are  moving  and 
prtducing  incessant  internal  change.  These  are  called  Organized 
liidics,  iK  causc  of  the  various  distinct  parts  or  organs  which  they  con¬ 
tain  ;  and  they  form  two  remarkable  classes,  the  individuals  of  one  of 
which  arc  fixetl  to  the  soil,  and  are  called  Pegelahles ;  and  of  the 
‘>thfr,  are  endowed  with  power  of  locomotion,  and  are  called  Animals,' 
The  phenomena  of  growth,  decay,  death,  sensation,  self-motion,  and' 
nainy  others,  l>elong  to  life;  hut,  from  occurring  in  material  stnictnres 
^hich  subsist  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  the 
life  is  truly  a  superstructure  on  the  other  two,  and  cannot  be  studied 
independently  of  them.  Indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of' 
life  are  merely  chemical  and  physical  phenomena  modified  by 
^additional  principle.  The  phenomena  of  life,  from  thus  generally'* 
involving  the  agency  of  all  the  sets  of  laws,  are  by  far  the  moat  com¬ 
plex  of  any  ;  and  the  discovery  or  detection  of  the  peculiar  latss  tf  life, 
dthimgh  these  are  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  physics  or  chemistry,  has 
^ory  slow,  and  is  as  yet  far  from  l>eing  completed.  We  cannot  as 
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vet  cxjJaiii,  why  tlie  intliviihmlH  of  nnimul  nnd  vojjctnMo  classes  lir^ 
<mJr  for  a  liiiiitiHl  time  ;  why  offspriiijr  inherit  pOCTiliarities  of  hoaltlj 
nr  dim-as**  from  the  parents  ;  why  the  varimis  species  continue  distinct, 
lint  inanv  ]Miwerful  minds  of  tlie  present  day,  piirtinilarlr 
ani<»ng  nuHiical  men,  whom  it  ehietlv  concerns,  are  directed  to  the  snt 
ject,  and  imjH)rtaiit  results  may  Ik.*  lo<»kod  for.  A  vas’t  nr.mher  of  fsch 
nave  now  been  carefully  <d»M*rvetl  and  recorded,  and  to  a  certain  de¬ 
cree  citusi/it  il ;  and  perhaps  some  master-gimiiis  may  soim  arise,  tn 
shew  that  a  very  few  siiiifue  tvutljs  etmnect  the  whole:  as  Xkwtox,  . 
when  he  detected  the  jteneral  laws  of  hrertia  and  ^ravif  t/,  shewed  nitli 
reswet  to  the  iiiferit»r  elassiticjitions  in  physics.  The  science  of  Lift 
is  uivitUsl  into  animal  and  vr^tahle  Vhysutlttg^y. 

*  Miml. — The  iiMJst  im]>ortant  part  of  all  seienc'e,  is  the  knowledec 
which  man  has  obtaini*d  of  the  laws  jjoverninp  the  operations  of  his 
own  This  department  stands  eminently  distinct  from  the 

others,  on  several  accounts.  I’ldike  that  of  urtfanic  lifc^  which  couW 
not  Ik*  understcHKl  until  phvsics  and  chemistry  had  lH*en  ])revioiisly  in- 
vestifpited,  this  liatl  made  extraordinary  advances  in  a  very  (‘arly  age, 
when  the  i*thers  had  scarcely  lej^un  to  exist.  In  proof  of  this  asscr- 
ti«»n,  we  iu*ed  oidy  refer  the  writinp>  of  the  (iroek  philosophers, 
llie  moftt  brilliant  di.scovcries,  however,  were  resera’od  for  the  nunlems, 
as  will  <K*cur  to  many  readers,  on  ju  rusin*;  in  the  table  Im'Iow,  the  se¬ 
veral  divisions  of  the  subject,  and  recolleetinir  the  Imnoiired  names 
which  are  now  asMK'ialeil  with  each.  It  i.s  truly  admirable  to  st*e  the 
imHlern  analysis,  deducing  frou\  a  few  sim])lo  la\ys  of  mind  all  the 
siilM>rdiiiate  tleparlmeiits,  just  as  it  deduces  ineehanies,  hydrostatics, 
pneumatics.  \'c.  from  the  laws  of  physics:  and  let  us  hope  that  sound 
opinions  mi  this  subjccl,  ensurintj  human  happiness,  and  therefore,  be- 
voiid  eomparistiii,  more  im|M»rtant  than  any  other  knowledjie,  will  .soon 
isf  widely  spreml.  It  is  to  Ik*  remarked  here,  that  the  laws  of  mind 
which  man  can  discover  hy  reas<»n,  are  m»t  laws  of  indejK'ndent  mind, 
hut  of  mind  in  connexion  with  body,  ami  intineueed  hv  the  lutdily 
condition.  It  has  Is'en  U'lieved  bv  many,  that  the  nature  of  mind  we- 
|iiirate  trom  ImkIv,  is  to  he  at  once  all-knowin»;  and  intellitrent.  Ikit 
mind  o  nnecled  with  IwHly  «m  only  aeqtiire  kinm  ledije  slowly,  through 
the  iMKlily  organs  of  sens**,  and  more  or  less  ])erfeetlv  according  as 
these  orpins  and  the  cviitnil  brain  are  ]H*rh*et ;  and  even  after  knotr- 
lodge  has  existed,  the  mind  w’ill  forget,  confound,  draw*  insane  conclil- 
siuiiH,  \c.,  if  the  brain  Ik*  disturlxHi.  A  human  lieing  Ixirn  blind  and 
deat,  ;uul  iherefort?  remaining  dumb,  as  in  the  noted  case  of  the  boy 
Mitchell,  gniws  up  cloM*ly  to  rt*semhle  an  aiitomntou,  ignorant  of  his 
CtikI,  his  destiny,  the  universe  in  which  he  lives,  and  sensible  only  to 
I'ertwin  im]>ressions  of  pain  and  ]»leasure  directly  referrible  to  liodilT 
states. ^ — and  an  originally  misshnjien  or  deficient  bniiii  causes  idiocy 
tor  lilt*,  (’hildhoml,  maturity,  dotag**,  which  have  such  differences  w 
iKnlily  ]>owers,  have  eorreN|Kuiding  differences  «d‘  mental  faailty;  Jmd 
:is  no  two  iHslies,  so  no  ttvo  minds  in  their  external  manifestations,  ate 
quite  alike.  Fever  or  a  blow  on  the  head,  w’ill  instantly  change  the 
mwt  giftctl  individual  into  a  maniac,  causing  the  lips  of  virgin  W®* 
de»ty  to  utter  revolting  oltscenity,  and  those  of  pure  religion  to  speak 
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horrible  bljisphoniy :  ami  most  cases  of  mmhiess  ami  of  eccentricity 
fan  now  In*  traced  to  a  peculiar  state  of  tlie  brain.  Man  has  a  con¬ 
viction,  inseparable  from  his  very  l>eing,  that  his  sonl  is  something 
ilistinct  from  his  iMHlViaml  awaiting  other  destinies:  but,  imle{)emlently 
of  Revelation,  as  is  siiewn  in  the  lalM»rious  reasonings  of  the  ancient 
heathen  philosophers,  his  notions  on  the  subject  remain  very  vngue.* 

Vul.  1.  pp.  XX— xxiv. 

In  tbe  following  remarks  on  those  branches  of  science  which 
come  under  the  general  dclinitiun  of  Mathematics,  it  will  he 
seen  that  Dr.  A.  considers  them  as  holding  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  place  in  the  circle  of  knowfedge,  from  wliat  has  for  tlie 
most  part  heen  assigned  to  them  hy  others. 

‘  — To  express  most  of  tbe  facts  and  laws  of  physics,  clic- 

mistrv,  ainl  life,  terms  of  oitantity  an*  required  ;  as  when  we  sjH*ak 
of  the  magnitude  of  a  boily,  or  say,  that  the  force  of  attraction  Im»- 
tweeii  twt»  bodies  diminishes  as  their  distanct*  increases.  Hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  having  a  set  td  fixed  measures  or  stamlunls,  w'ith 
which  to  compare  all  etther  quantities.  Such  measures  have  l)et*n 
adopted;  aiul  they  are,  for  numhkus,  the  fingers,  or  Jives  and  tens  ; 
for  lkN(;tii,  tlie  human  foot,  cuhit,  juicc.  See. ;  and  lately  the  second's 
jM'nduliim  and  the  French  metre  (taken  from  the  magnitude  of  onr 
gloln*) ;  for  suhfacks,  the  simplest  forms  of  circle,  .stjuarc,  triangle, 
\c.,  compared  among  themselves  by  the  lengths  of  their  diameters  or 
other  suitable  lint's;  and  for  solid  iutlk,  the  corresjwnding  simple 
solids,  of  glohc,  enhe,  pyramitf  cone.  Sec.,  similarly  eomparcu  hy  the 
lenjjths  of  diameters  ami  of  other  lines  of  dimensitm.  The  rules  for 
applying  tliese  stantlards  to  all  ])ossible  cases,  and  for  ettmparing  all 
kinds  of  quantities  with  each  other,  constitute  a  iMsly  of  science,  call¬ 
ed  the  Science  of  Quantity,  or  the  Mathematics.  It  may  l)e  considered 
as  a  hftli  and  subsidiary  department  of  human  science.’  p.  xxv. 

The  chief  divisions  of  Science,  according  to  the  Authors 
Classification,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 

*  Supposing  description  of  particulars,  or  Xatural  History,  to  be 
studied  along  with  the  different  parts  of  the  System  of  Science  sketch¬ 
ed  in  the  table,  there  will  be  included  in  the  scheme,  the  whole  know¬ 
ledge  of  tlie  universe  w’hicli  man  can  acquire  by  the  exercise  of  his 
own  pfiwers  ;  that  is  to  say,  w’hich  he  can  acquire  independently  of  a 
*ip»*rnatural  Revelation,  And  on  this  knowledge  all  his  arts  are 
lound4‘d,— some  of  them  on  the  single  part  of  physics,  as  that  of  the 
oaschinist,  architect,  mariner,  carpt'nter,  &c. ;  some  on  Chemistry 
(which  includes  Physics),  as  that  of  the  miner,  glass-maker,  dyer, 
brewer.  Sec, ;  and  some  on  Physiology  (which  includes  much  of  Phyr« 
^  and  Chemistry),  as  that  of  the  scicnti6c  gardener  or  Imtanist,  am- 
culturist,  zo<dogi8t.  Sec.  The  business  of  teachers  of  all  kinds,  and  of 
governors,  advocates,  linguists,  &c.  &c.,  respects  chiefly  the  science  of 
mind.  The  art  of  medicine  requires  iu  its  professor,  u  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  all  the  departments. 
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'  TABLE  OF  SCIENCE. 
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Mechanics, 

Hydrostatics, 
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Tanning, 
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Reasoning, 
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Education, 

Ac. 

Motives  to  action. 
Emotions  and  Pasaioiis, .  • 
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iNIorul.s, 

Government,  ’ 
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5.  Science  of  Quantity. 

,  Arithmetic, 
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Geometry, 

Ac.*  Vol.  I.  p.  xxv,‘  xxri. 

It  is  only  through  the  first  of  the  above  divisions  that  we  are 
conducted  by  the  Autlior ;  and  even  this  task  is  not  yet  quite 
accomplished,  Electricity  and  Astronomy  still  remaining  to  be 
considered ;  so  that,  tardy  as  is  our  notice  of  this  work,  (for  we 
have  in  fact  waited  in  hope  of  seeing  its  completion,)  we  could 
only  give  at  present  a  partial  and  imperfect  analysis  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  which  we  must  reserve  for  a- future  Number. 
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Art.  III.  I.  Illustrations  of  the  practical  Potver  qf  Faith,  in  a  So- 
rios  of  jxipiilar  Discourses  on  part  of  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  tlic 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  T,  Binney.  8vo.  pp.  390.  Price 
1()^.  i^(L  London.  1830. 


2.  Discourses  on  sofne  important  Theological  Subjects,  Doctrinal  and 

Practical,  By  the  Rev.  William  Hull.  8vo.  pp.  xx,  232.  Price 

7.V.  London.  18.‘I0. 

the  entire  character  of  these  two  volumes  is  such  as  entitles 

them  to  more  specific  notice,  than  it  is  possible  to  bestow 
upon  the  greater  part  of  tlie  volumes  of  sermons  that  are  con¬ 
tinually  issuing  from  the  press.  Oiir  reason  for  placing  them 
together,  is,  that  the  great  article  of  the  Protestant  faith,  Justi> 
fication  by  Grace,  is  treated  of  in  both,  with  some  slight  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  and  statement.  The  publications  are  other¬ 
wise  distinct  in  character. 

Mr.  Binney’s  volume  consists,  professedly,  of  popular  dis¬ 
courses,  written  to  be  heard,  rather  than  to  be  read.  In  a  dis¬ 
course  expressly  designed  to  waken  the  attention,  to  rouse  the 
faculties,  and  to  inform  the  understanding  of  a  mixed  assembly, 
it  is  necessary,  the  Author  remarks,  that  a  single  thought 
should  often  be  largely  expanded,  and  variously  expressed,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  fully  apprehended  before  it  is  dismissed 
for  another.  The  style  of  argument  is  required  to  be  of  a  more 
declamatory  cast,  than  is  proper  in  w  ritten  composition,  and 
illustrations  and  phrases  may  occasionally  be  employed  w'ith 
propriety  and  effect,  which  would  be  in  bad  taste  in  a  set  dis¬ 
quisition.  In  sliort,  composition,  Mr.  Binney  observes,  is  a  very 
different  thing,  ‘  according  as  we  write  for  the  ear  or  for  the 
*  eye.*  The  correctness  of  this  principle  we  fully  admit ;  and 
we  have  indeed  frequently  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  is  for  this  very  reason,  that  we  consider  ourselves 
as  not  called  upon  to  extend  our  critical  notice  to  Sermons  and 
Discourses  in  general.  Our  business,  as  lleview'crs,  is  to  re¬ 
port  respecting  the  merits  of  authors,  not  the  talents  of  preach¬ 
ers  ;  and  our  concern  w  ith  theology  is  chiefly  as  it  comes  before 
us  in  the  shape  of  literature.  According  to  our  notions,  the 
most  effective  style  of  pulpit  instruction,  is  by  no  means  such  ns 
would  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  print ;  nor  do  we  think 
a  preacher  ought,  in  popular  plirase,  to  ‘  talk  like  a  book.* 
The  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Binney  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
judged  as  an  author,  would  take  the  case  of  his  publishing  out 
of  our  court.  A  preacher,  to  be  fairly  judged,  must  be  heard  ; 
or  rather,  must  be  tried  by  the  practical  test  of  his  efficiency. 
When  a  Christian  minister  can  refer,  as  the  Author  of  this  vo¬ 
lume  does,  to  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  to  ‘  the  sensible  ad- 
‘  vantage’  which  he  knows  that  some  have  derived  from  the 
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ili^courscs  ns  originally  ileliveretl,  this  appeal  to  a  hyier  tri¬ 
bunal  than  that  of  criticism,  precludes  our  treating  him  in  the 
character  of  a  mere  author,  although  it  will  not  be  held  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  his  claims  to  the  literary  honours  of  successful  author- 
ship. 

Mr.  Binney  s  discourses,  however,  while  bearing  the  marks 
of  having  been  composed  for  the  pulpit,  not  for  the  press,  can¬ 
not  fail  highly  to  interest  and  to  beneht  the  reader.  They  are 
evidently  the  production  of  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talents,  and 
display  considerable  originality  of  thought,  united  to  clear  and 
simple  views  of  Scriptural  truth,  a  correct  taste,  and  a  heart 
susceptible  of  all  the  moral  inspiration  of  his  theme  and  office. 
There  are  indications  too,  especially  in  the  ‘  dedicatory  dis- 
‘  course’,  of  a  character  eminently  ingenuous  and  single-minded. 
Mr.  Binney  lays  open  his  feelings  and  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  composition  of  these  lectures,  with  the  candour  and 
confidence  of  a  man  unaccustomed  to  the  policy  of  conceal¬ 
ment.  And  the  feeling  manner  in  which  he  adverts  to  the 
causes  that  prevent  or  counteract  the  full  benefit  that  might  be 
derived  from  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  office,  is  adapted  at 
once  to  engage  our  sympathy  on  the  side  of  the  pastor,  and  to 
admonish  the  reader  as  to  his  own  deficiencies  in  the  manner  of 
attending  upon  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit. 

e  may  discover  the  same  candour  and  ingenuousness  in  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Binney  adverts  to  the  doubts  connected 
with  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  but  we 
must  think,  that  they  have,  in  this  instance,  betrayed  him  into  a 
stylo  <.f  expression  which  falls  below  his  owm  convictions,  and  is 
in  itself  exceptionable.  The  Epistle  ‘  is  supposed’,  he  says,  ‘to 
‘  possess  an  inspired  character,  and  to  be  invested  w  ith  canonical 
‘  authority  *.  Had  he  regarded  this  as  a  mere  supposition,  in¬ 
capable  of  proof,  he  would  not,  of  course,  have  occupied  ‘about 
‘  two-thirds  of  the  sabbaths  of  three  years  *  in  expounding  a 
book  of  doubtful  claim  to  inspiration.  Mr.  Binney  contends, 
that  it  is  ri"ht  to  regard  any  striking  instances  of  its  resemblance 
to  St.  Paul  s  Epistles,  ‘  as  a  presumption,  at  least,  of  its  Paul- 
‘  ine  origin  and  its  consequent  apostolical  authority  We  have 
so  recently  entered  into  this  subject  at  considerable  length,  that 
we  shall  merely  remark  upon  the  impropriety  of  resting  the  un¬ 
questionable  authority  of  this  Epistle  upon  a  presumption  re¬ 
specting  its  Pauline  origin.  jMr.  Binney  seems  to  us  to  pay  too 
much  deference  to  the  cavils  of  those  who  have  impugned  the 
canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle;  and  in  his  wish  to  avoid 
dogmatism  and  rash  assertion,  to  run  into  the  oj)posite  and  not 
less  prejudicial  error  of  propagating  doubt  by  the  language  of 
candour.  ‘Even  allowing  the  book  to  he  destitute  of  aposto- 
*  lical  authority’,  says  Mr.  B.,  ‘  it  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
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‘  proiluction  <♦*'  the  apostolic  age  \  Hut  the  latter  admission 
forbids  the  former  supposition ;  especially  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  Epistle  is  cited  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  canonical 
Scriptures,  by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles  In 
the  ensuing  pages,  the  Lecturer  ‘  assumes  the  inspired  charac- 
‘  ter  of  the  Epistle  \  of  which,  we  doubt  not,  he  feels  assured. 
We  have  only  to  regret,  that,  in  a  series  of  popular  instructions, 
he  did  not  assume  it  as  a  point  which  none  of  his  hearers,  prob¬ 
ably,  had  ever  questioned,  or  otherwise  shew  more  fully  the 
unreasonableness  of  any  scepticism  on  the  subject,  ' 

The  title  of  the  volume  will  explain  the  design  and  character 
of  the  discourses.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  biographical  ‘  ilr 
‘  lustrations  of  the  power  of  faith  ’.  Of  the  vigour  and  spirit  of 
these  illustrations,  the  striking  observations  which  not,  unfre- 
quently  occur,  and  the  practical  excellency  of  the  discourses,, 
we  shall  enable  our  readers  to  judge,  by  a  few  sj>ecimens.  ,  In 
glancing  at  the  first  tw'o  names  which  occur  in  the  catalogue  of, 
faithful  men,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  two  senti¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Binncy  observes,  are  strongly  suggested. 

‘  III  i\\Q^firsl  place.  The  mention  of  Abel  leads  us  naturally  to  in¬ 
quire  after  the  character  of  Adam  :  here  is  no  mention  of  his  faith, 
who,  having  taught  his  children  to  sin,  ought  to  have  taught  them  also 
how  to  believe  and  to  repent.  He  stands  not  at  the  head  of  this  cloud 
of  witnesses,  who,  we  should  have  expected,  would  have  become  as 
distinguished  for  the  elevation  of  his  piety,  as  he  once  was  for  his 
dreadful  disobedience.  It  were  natural  to  suppose  that  he  should 
have  been  exhibited  as  an  instructive  example  of  penitence  and  faith, 
leading  us  back  again  to  that  Being  whom  he  too  successfully  taught 
us  to  forsake.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  none  of 
his  communications,  has  recorded  any  thing  of  the  faith  of  Adam. 
Ilow'ever  resolute  and  invincible  it  may  ultimately  have  become ; 
however  nobly  it  may  have  led  him  to  act  when  surrounded  by  subse¬ 
quent  temptations  ;  and  however  brightly  it  may  have  illuminated  his . 
departing  hour,  w’hen  he  came  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  that  death,* 
which  he  himself  had  introduced  into  the  world  ;  however,  we  repeat, 
the  faith  of  Adam  may  have  been  distinguished  by  such  **  infallible 
proofs,”  the  Scriptures  maintain  a  solemn  and  fearful  silence  on  the 
subject.  They  attach  no  worth, — they  attribute  no  greatness, — to  the* 
character  of  the  primitive  apostate ;  they  never  hold  him  forth  to  the 
admiration  of  his  offspring,  to  kindle  in  them  the  flame  of  devotion 
or  the  purposes  of  virtue.  They  say  nothing,  indeed,  of  his  utter  and 
hopeless  impenitence,  and  therefore  they  allow  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  recovered  and  restored ;  but,  by  passing  him  over  in  this  roll  and 
record  of  the  good,  where  one  of  his  immediate  descendants  finds  such 
an  honourable  place,  they  seem  to  mark  his  presumption  and  to  com¬ 
memorate  his  guilt.  There  is  an  audible  and  an  elocjuent  voice  in  this 
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very  silence  of  scripture.  We  arc  taught  by  it  Iwth  the  displeasure 
of  Jehovah  agJiinsl  sin,  and  that  to  the  second  Adam,  rather  than  to 
the  first,  we  are  to  look  for  the  means  and  the  motives  of  repossessing 
our  primitive  preeminence. 

‘  In  the  second  place.  We  observe  and  are  affected  by  the  contrast 
between  the  fate  of  Abel  and  Enoch.  The  one  was  crushed  to  the 
earth  by  the  hand  of  a  brutal  and  ferocious  murderer ;  the  other  was 
conveyed  to  heaven,  most  likely  by  the  ministry  of  some  benevo¬ 
lent  intelligence.  The  one  met  death  in  its  most  repulsive  form,  and 
will  probably  be  the  longest  tenant  of  the  sepulchre ;  the  other  en¬ 
tirely  escaped  it,  and  was  the  first  to  possess  the  happiness  of  perfect 
and  immortal  humanity.  There  is  something  instructive,  in  these 
chanicters  being  placed  side  by  side  on  the  page  of  revelation.  The 
strong  contrast  they  form  strikes  the  mind  as  something  remarkable. 
It  seems  to  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  mysterious  diversities  of  fact 
and  circumstance,  which  are  perpetually  occurring  in  the  moral  go¬ 
vernment  of  God.  When  we  see  righteous  Abel  falling  l)eneath  the 
stroke  of  inhumanity  and  violence,  we  are  ready  to  fear  that  God  hath 
forsaken  the  earth.  While  our  feelings  are  yet  occupied  with  the 
painful  apprehension,  another  and  an  opposite  picture  passes  before  us, 
exciting  another  and  an  opimsite  train  of  emotion.  We  are  called  to 
lift  our  eyes  from  the  bliKMi  of  the  first  martyr,  and  to  behold  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  very  species  upon  which  the  sentence  of  death  has  been 
pronounced,  escaping  from  this  guilty  world,  without  experiencing  for 
a  moment  a  pang  of  its  bitterness ;  and  we  are  as  much  astonished  by 
the  extraordinary  interference  of  God  in  this  instance,  as  we  were  con¬ 
founded  by  the  palpable  want  of  it  in  the  other ;  and  we  are  taught, 
how  cautiously  it  becomes  us  to  pronounce  on  the  character  of  Deity 
and  the  purj)osi‘s  of  Providence,  from  single  instances  and  isolated 
facts ;  how  |)erfectly  we  may  supjiose  harmony  is  preserved  in  the 
great  whole,  however  inexplicable  to  us  are  particular  appearances  ; 
and  that,  in  the  end,  when  we  attain  to  that  world  where  we  shall  no 
longer  “  see  but  in  part,”  we  may  expect  Gml  to  prove  his  own  inter¬ 
preter, — to  develop  to  his  jieople  the  hidden  reasons  and  the  relative 
consistency  of  tho84'  events  in  his  government,  which,  at  ])resent,  are 
R8  mysterious  in  their  occurrence,  as  the  apparent  abandoiiiiient  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  faith,  or  the  bodily  translation  of  imperfect  virtue.* 

pp.  77--^10. 

The  illustration  of  the  faitli  of  Noali,  in  the  fifth  lecture,  is 
very  beautifully  and  impressively  drawn. 

‘  God  never  bnnight  a  judgement  upon  any  nation  without  previous, 
distinct,  and  intelligible  w’arnings.  This  is  a  principle  of  the  Divine 
government  illustrated  by  the  whole  history  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  I^t  warned  So<lom  ;  the  Israelites,  Egypt ;  their  prophets, 
the  Israelites ;  Jonah,  Nineveh;  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  Jerusalem 
and  Judea.  And  thus  Noah,  l>oth  by  his  actual  declaration  of  the 
“  word  of  the  Lord  *’,  and  his  building  in  the  view  of  the  people  the 
▼ewcl  of  safety,  testified  the  Divine  intentions,  and  warned  the  world 
of  the coming  wrath  ”.  The  perseverance  of  the  prophet  amid  the 
complicated  opposition  which  he  had  unquestionably  to  sustain,  evinces 
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his  unqualified  confidence  in  the  truth  of  God,  and  his  uncommon 
rigour  of  principle  and  purpose.  The  work  itself,  which  he  wfis  com¬ 
manded  to  perform,  required ‘  immense  laliour,  and  occupied  many 
years.  In  the  course  of  this  time,  subject,  as  he  certainly  was,  to  the 
fluctuating  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  many  might  be  the  doubts, 
and  painful  the  suspicions,  which  his  faith  had  to  encounter  and  expel. 
The  absence  of  all  impression  from  his  preaching,  though  accompanied, 
perhaps,  with  agonizing  emotion ;  the  apathy  of  a  thoughtless,  or  the 
contempt  of  an  incredulous  age  ;  the  rejection  of  his  message,  and  the 
ridicule  of  his  fears;  might  all  concur  to  repress  his  ardour,  and  con¬ 
stitute  a  severe  test  of  his  fidelity.  That  he  was  thus  tried  from  with¬ 
out,  by  the  conduct  of  men,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways,  appears  to  me 
not  only  probable  but  certain.  I  doubt  not  that  he  was  incessantly 
insulted, — scouted  as  a  fanatic  or  a  madman,  for  spending  his  time 
upon  that  which,  it  would  be  said,  could  never  be  of  any  use  but  to 
perpetuate  his  folly.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  arts  and  science^ 
were  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  antediluvians.  Na¬ 
ture,  at  any  rate,  would  be  as  liountiful  and  as  unrestrained  as  at  pre¬ 
sent,  in  conferring  original  capacity ;  or,  perhaps,  in  her  youtnftil 
achievements  and  primeval  communications,  she  reached  a  standard 
and  bestowed  with  a  munificence  which  has  never  been  repeated. 
There  were  then,  I  imagine,  persons  distinguislied  by  every  form  of 
intellect  and  genius  ;  there  was  native  power  and  acquired  perfection ; 
there  were  poets,  architects,  ])hilosophers,  and  other  and  brilliant  mo¬ 
difications  of  mind,  as  we  have  them  now  ;  and  every  one  of  them,  I 
can  suppose,  exerted  their  peculiar  acuteness,  and  com\)ined  their  sepa¬ 
rate  ability,  to  pour  contempt  upon  the  man  of  God.  When  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  sutticiently  known  to  become  a  topic  of  general  conversation, 
crowds  of  persons  would  assemble  to  look  at  the  work  as  it  advanced, 
and  to  laugh  at  the  labour  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  patriarch. 
One  would  ridicule  its  form  and  dimensions ;  another  the  absurdity  of 
a  ship  upon  a  mountain  ;  the  philosopher  might  demonstrate  the  phy¬ 
sical  impossibility  of  the  predicted  fact ;  and  the  poet  might  exercise 
his  wit  in  contemptuous  ballads  on  the  doating  enthusiast.  All  this 
I  think  likely  ;  and  to  sustain  it  all,  year  after  year, — to  preach  \^th- 
oiit  success, — to  oppose  apparently  tfic  intelligence  as  well  as  the  fri¬ 
volity  of  the  age, — to  act  only  to  become  a  by-word  and  a  jest,— this 
would  require  a  fiiith  of  no  ordinary  character ;  and  Noah's  actual  per¬ 
severance  in  defiance  of  it  all,  proved  his  to  lie  distinguished  by  incom¬ 
parable  strength. 

'  3.  Tlie  last  circumstance  from  which  we  illustrate  the  faith  of 
Noah,  is  the  calm  confidence  with  which  he  committed  himself  to  the 
Supreme  protection,  at  the  time  of  the  actual  catastrophe.  It  is  true, 
this  confidence  would  be  greatly  encouraged  by  two  circumstances,— • 
by  the  miraculous  approach  of  many  animals  to  the  ark,  and  the  com:^* 
menced  infliction  of  the  threatening  judgement.  Both  of  these  would 
assure  him  that  he  had  not  l)een  deluded  by  imaginary  impressions. 
There  was  still,  however,  a  demand  for  firm  and  steady  faith,  as,  at 
the  moment  of  first  entering  upon  danger,  we  often  experience  mis¬ 
givings,  which  in  prospect  we  anticipated  not.  After  his  protracted 
trials  of  another  kind,  this  moment  arrived  to  Noah.  He  was  called  tn 
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the  commitment  of  htmt^elf  to  the  Divine  disposal  in  a  way  which  none 
hod  ever  been  called  before.  His  work  ifvas  finished, — fiis  testimony 
given, _ the  world  and  himself  were  al>out  to  witness  the  truth  or  false¬ 

hood  of  his  jiersonul  predictions.  I  know  not  but  that  a  rabble  at¬ 
tended  his  entrance  into  the  ark,  and  shouted  defiance  to  his  warnings, 
and  taiuited  him  with  the  necessity  he  would  soon  find,  of  leaving  his 
romantic  retreat,  and  returning  to  the  very  same  scenes  he  had  been 
dooming  to  destruction.  But  he  persevered, — too  sensibly  persuadinl 
lx)th  of  the  faithfulness  of  Gml  and  the  infatuation  of  mankind.  “  lie 
entered  the  ark  ",  says  the  historian,  “  and  the  Lord  shut  him  in  ". 
What  a  moment  must  that  have  been !  What  a  feeling  must  have 
succeeded  this  act  of  security  !  ‘‘  The  Lord  shut  him  in  ".  What  a 

new  and  indefinable  sensation  must  then  have  absorbed  his  mind !  He 
liud  taken  his  last  look  of  the  world  and  man  ;  he  was  now,  if  we  may 
so  sj>eak,  sensibly  suspended  upon  Deity.  The  windows  of  heaven 
and  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  opened ;  the  elements  descended, 
and  the  waters  advanced ;  now,  j)erhaps,  numbers  of  tliose  who  had 
rejected  his  testimony  were  heard  crowding  to  the  ark,  expressing 
penitence  and  imploring  aid,  when  it  was  too  late  ;  at  length,  one  by 
one,  the  voices  were  hushed  ;  the  water  was  perceived  to  prevail, — to 
destroy  each  individual  as  he  became  too  weak  to  grapple  with  their 
force,— till,  rising  over  all,  extinguishing  for  ever  their  importunity, — 
ditfusing  the  silence  of  death, — and  lifting  the  ark  from  her  founda¬ 
tions, — the  prophet  would  feel  the  increasing  necessity  of  reliance  upon 
Gml,  as  he  felt  left  alone  amid  the  ruins  of  nature,  abandoned  to  the 
agitated  element,  in  danger  of  being  tossed  by  contending  currents,  or 
dashed  uj>on  some  yet  uncovered  elevation.’  pp.  149 — 153. 

Not  less  striking  is  the  reference  to  the  antediluvian  world, 
in  the  exordium  to  the  seventh  lecture,  on  the  faith  of  Abra¬ 
ham. 

‘  The  persons  whose  faith  we  have  attempted  hitherto  to  illustrate, 
lived,  so  to  speak,  not  only  in  a  former  age,  but  in  a  former  w’orld. 
They  existed  previous  to  the  deluge.  Tliey  were  conspicuous  for 
their  virtue  amidst  those  juirtions  of  the  species,  whose  depravity  and 
crime  gradually  accumulating,  at  length  so  insolently  insulted  heaven, 
as  to  (KTcasion  the  infliction  of  that  tremendous  catastrophe.  By  this 
event  the  whole  frame  of  nature  was  convulsed.  !Much  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful  in  the  scenery  of  the  primitive  earth, — much  that 
had  at  first  excited  the  song,  and  perhaps  the  surprise,  of  superior  na¬ 
tures, — i\nd  much  that  had  prompted  tlie  expression  and  raised  the 
rapture  of  patriarchal  piety, — unquestionably  j)erished.  The  scourge, 
however,  was  gradually  removed.  The  watm  returned  to  their  place. 
Hills  and  v:dieys  were  formed  and  fertilized.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  assumed  its  present  aspect  and  appearances,  and  again  became 
habitable  by  man.  Man  was  continued  as  before.  He  sustained  no 
injury  ;  his  nature  underwent  no  change.  The  descendants  of  the  se- 
Ctmd  father  of  mankind  were  in  all  respects  the  sjime  as  those  of  the 
first,  though,  in  one  sense,  the  world  upon  which  they  looked  was  not. 
riie  same  material,  indeed,  exists  now',  as  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
antediluvians  ;  but  its  mmlifications  and  phenomena  are  probably  dif- 
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ftTont.  Mountains  and  rivers  familiar  to  them,  endeared  to  their  as¬ 
sociations,  and  perhaps  celebrated  in  song,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  ; 
the  primitive  creation  has  l)een  swept  away,  and  features  are  impressed 
upon  the  globe  which  they  never  knew.  With  those  persons,  how¬ 
ever,  who  are  now  to  become  the  objects  of  our  attention,  it  is  other¬ 
wise.  They  occupied  the  very  same  world  with  ourselves.  The  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  they  resided  are  still  known  by  the  same  names.  The 
mountains  over  which  they  travelled,  or  upon  which  they  worshipped, 
are  mountains  still.  The  very  same  objects  which  met  their  observa¬ 
tion,  are  presented  to  ours.  The  very  manners  and  customs  which 
they  observed  or  practised,  continue,  without  variation,  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  those  plains  where  they  pitched  their  tents  or  erected 
their  altars.  This  circumstance  seems  to  give  them  an  additional 
claim  on  our  regard.  It  brings  them  into  a  closer  contact  with  our- 
si'lves.  It  augments  our  interest  by  almost  inspiring  the  persuasion 
that  there  is  a  nearer  alliance  between  them  and  us.  They  are  not  di¬ 
vided  from  our  sympathy  by  that  mysterious  Visitation,  that  came 
like  the  Destroyer  of  one  world  and  the  IVIaker  of  another.  They 
existed  upon  our  side  of  that  curtain  that  fell  on  a  devoted  species. 
Their  history  is  extended  by  such  minute  particulars,  as  awaken  sen¬ 
sibility  by  acquainting  us  with  their  private  and  domestic  concerns ; 
by  describing  occurrences  with  which  we  are  daily  conversant,  or 
anxieties  which  we  all  habitually  feel. 

‘  This  introductory  remark  has  suggested  a  reflection,  which  it  may 
iu)t  be  improjx'r,  perhaps,  to  embody  in  words.  We  have  been  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  fact  of  a  former  world.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you 
how  little  information  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  that  world  sur¬ 
vived  its  destruction  ?  It  lasted,  you  remember,  nearly  two  thousand 
years ;  its  ]K)pulation  was  great ;  the  arts  and  sciences  were  carried 
to  considerable  perfection ;  there  were  many  eminent  and  illustrious 
individuals,  “  men  of  renown,**  distinguished  for  their  genius,  their 
bravery,  and  their  exploits ;  they  were  often,  it  is  probable,  celelmited 
as  **  immortal,’*  just  as  persons  similarly  distinguished  are  celebratetl 
now.  But  where  are  they  ?  What  was  their  name,  or  what  was 
their  son’s  name,  if  thou  const  tell.^**  Where  was  their  “immor¬ 
tality  ’*  when  the  Eternal  God  “  came  forth  from  his  place,**  deter- 
’  mined  to  destroy  the  theatre  of  their  fame,  and  to  cover  the  nations 
with  confusion  ?  Nothing  has  siirvived  to  excite  our  wonder,  to  tell 
us  what  they  were,  or  what  they  achieved.  The  history  of  the  whole 
two  thousand  years  is  contained  in  a  very  brief  narrative  ;  a  few  names 
have  been  preserved  from  the  general  wreck  ;  but  these,  we  imagine, 
are  uot  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  the  objects  of  popular  idolatry, 
and  the  proud  expectants  of  immortal  remembrance.  No ;  the  me¬ 
mory  of  such  men  perished  with  the  world  within  which  they  had 
confined  all  their  affections  ;  the  names  of  a  few  others  survive,  who 
were  ridiculed  or  despised  by  their  corrupted  contemjMiraries,  but  who 
were  ultimately  honoured  by  that  Being  in  whom  they  confided,  and 
for  whom  they  lived.  And  thus,  my  brethren,  will  it  lie  with  the 
world  that  now  is,  as  it  formerly  was  with  that  which  preceded  it. 
“  The  righteous,**  and  the  righteous  only,  “shall  he  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance.**  TTie  wicked  are  reserved  to  “shame  and  cvcrlasl- 
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ing  ooutempi.**  .  Many  who  are  now  celebrated  as  “immortal/*  and 
•  who  hare  received  the  honours  and  the  acclamations  of  stwiety,  are 
,iHdy*  with  all  this,  passing  along  a  splendid  path  to  ultimate  forget¬ 
fulness  :  while  those,  however  obscure,  who  are  “  rich  in  faith,**  have 
their  names  written  “  in  the  Lamb’s  lxK>k  of  life,”  and  are  heirs  of 
“  the  glory,  honour,  and  immortality”  which  arc  to  be  conferred  “at 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.**  “  The  world  paxxcth  away  and  the 
lH$t  thereof,  but  he  that  doclh  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever**  * 

pp.  177—181. 

We  must  make  room  for  the  following  admirably  just  and  in¬ 
structive  reflections. 

*  The  first  remark,  suggested  by  the  call  of  Abraham,  seems  naturally 
to  be  this, — tliat,  the  existenct*  of  pure  religion  in  our  world,  depends 
upon  the  gracious  interposition  of  G(k1.  This  will  admit  both  of  a 
general  and  a  ]>articular  a])plication.  In  general,  we  mean  to  assert, 
that,  uidess  God  had  communicated,  after  the  aj)ostacy,  successive  re¬ 
velations  of  himself,  in  order  to  c«niiiteract  the  effects  of  that  apostacy, 
thewt»rld,  at  this  moment,  would  have  been  sunk  in  the  most  profound 
ignorance  of  the  lleing  that  made  it.  What  has  Reason  ever  done,  at 
any  pi»riod,  by  its  unassisted  exertions?  Nothing.  Nay,  it  has  done 
worse  than  nothing  ;  for,  it  has  been  t(H)  proud  to  acknowledge  its  ig¬ 
norance,  and  theref»n'  it  has  been  employed  in  defending  the  aberra¬ 
tions  of  impiety  and  error,  and  in  investing  superstition  itself  with 
such  deconitions,  as  might  diminish  its  grossness  or  conceal  its  de¬ 
formity.  far  as  it  is  jM)8siblc  to  ascertain,  Reason  has  never  con- 
ceivt*il  «)rrectly  of  G(h1.  The  further  we  penetrate  into  the  infancy  of 
nations,  we  find  their  faith  ])roportionably  pure.  It  seems  as  if  they 
retained  something  like  truth,  while  they  continued  to  trust  implicitly 
to  tmdition  ;  but  that,  as  s(H)n  as  ever  philosophy  presumed  to  intcr- 
iere,  “  pn)fessing  themselves  w'ise,  they  became  foids.** 

‘  Not  only  has  man  Ihhoi  ])roved  to  be  unequal  to  the  discovery  of 
truth  ;  but,  even  when  truth  has  been  discovered  for  him, — when  it 
has  iK'en  actually  revealed  and  put  into  his  hands, — he  has  betrayed 
nn  utter  inability  to  ketu)  it.  lie  has  been  unable  to  preserve  it  from 
admixture  or  defect.  The  whole  world,  more  than  once,  has  corrupted 
its  way,  jxKsitively  departing  from  communicated  knowdedge.  In  fact, 
the  history  of  man,  is  nothing  but  the  history  of  successive  apostacies. 
The  primitive  revelation  imparti’d  to  Adam,  and  by  him,  of  course,  to 
his  otfspring,  w'as  soon  either  corrupted  or  lost,  till  scarcely  a  vestige 
was  correctly  retained.  By  the  circumstance  of  the  deluge,  religion 
w*as  n'stored  to  something  like  purity  ;  it  was  virtually  reformed  ;  it 
was  retiuced  to  its  first  and  simple  elements,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  ])ersons,  to  lie  preserved  and  perpetuated  by  them  and  their 
desciuidants.  The  very  same  event,  w’e  have  seen,  occurred.  It  w’as 
again  rapidly  corrupted  and  lost.  3Ian,  indet'd,  or  at  least,  society, 
cannot  subsist  without  a  religion.  Human  nature  is  essentially  re¬ 
ligious  ;  it  must  have  something  as  an  object  of  worship ;  and  hence, 
even  at  the  time  to  wdiich  we  are  adverting,  the  earth  was  covered 
w  ith  altars  and  filled  with  devotees  ; — but  they  were  the  shrines  and 
the  subjtH'ts  fif  ididntrous  devotion. — N<»w,  that  Reason,  which  had 
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proved  insutticient  to  preserve  religion,  wiis  not  dikely  toirliicoo«r4t 
when.  lost.  That  guide,  which  could  not  keep  us  in  the  path  when 
we  were  actually  there,  was  not  likely  to  lead  us  back  again  after  we 
had  w'andered.  And  hence,  unless  Goil  had  interposed,  as  in  the  case 
of  Al)rahain,— unless, .that  is  to  Siiy,  he  had  checked,  by  viiracle,  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  our  apostate  nature  ;  I  see  not  how  this  world 
could  ever  have  possessed  any  thing  like  a  pure  or  rational  religion. 

‘  The  argument  still  admits  of  further  illustration.  It  is  confirmed 
by  the  history  of  all  ages  suhsequcnl  to  the  event  from  which  we  are 
deducing  it.  The  tendency  to  defection  w’as  soon  developed,  in  the 
favoured  descendants  of  Abraham  himself.  It  was  seen,  not  only 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt,  where,  w'e  may  admit,  they  tvere 
dangerously  circumstanced ;  but  even  afterwards  in  their  own  land, 
where  every  thing  concurred  to  check  its  operations.  After  they  hud 
so  often  witnessed  the  immediate  and  miraeulous  agency  of  Gml;, after 
they  had  received  so  much  knowledge  by  direct  communication  j.iufter 
all  this  was  enshrined  and  protected,  as  it  were,  in  written  documesits 
and  by  positive  institutions ;  one  really  would  have  supposed  it  was 
next  to  impossible,  for  this  tendency  to  continue  to  obtrude  iUelf : 
and  yet,  what  is  their  history?  Nothing  but  the  detail  of  its  succostdve 
appearances!  It  w'as  constantly  leading  them  from  the  true  God; 
involving  them  in  ignorance,  and  prom])ting  them  to  idolatry.  It  was 
for  this,  that  themselves  and  their  inheritance  were,  at  length,  ap¬ 
parently  abandoned ;  that  they  and  their  “  little  ones  **  were  taken 
captive ;  that  Zion,  **  the  perfection  of  beauty,'*  was  burned  with  fire ; 
and  “  the  place  t)f  their  fathers’  sepulchres  ”  laid  waste.  But,  after 
their  return, —  after  the  reformation  and  re-establishment  of  their  faith 
and  w  orship, — after  all  they  had  seen,  and  all  they  had  suffered, — 
what  w'as  the  effect? — The  very  same  process  w'as  repeated  again! 
The  form  of  the  thing  was  considerably  modified,  but  its  chiuracter 
and  essence  continued  unchanged.  They  w’erc  less  addicted  to  pal¬ 
pable  idolatry — to  the  pri»stration  of  their  bodies  before  the  work  of 
their  hands  ;  but  they  w  ere  more  abandoned  to  intellectual  offencea — 
to  the  perversion  of  tlie  design  and  spirit  of  the  Record.  They  became 
a  nation  of  sophists  and  Sadducees,— of  sanctimonious  hy{)ocritC9,  and 
“  philosophical  believers.”  The  Son  of  God,  when  be  ap}>eared,  hardly 
found  faith  existing  among  them,  and  he  pointedly  exposed  the  depth 
of  their  degeneracy,  when  he  charged  them  with  “  corrupting,  the  Law 
by  their  traditions.” — The  argument  may  still  be  illustrated,  by  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  fate  of  the  New  Dispensation.  After  this  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  man ;  after  a  more  |)erfect  form  of  truth  was  im¬ 
parted,  and  ampler  means  for  preserving  it  devised  ;  why,  even  tlien, 
we  see  the  same  tendency  to  abandon  or  debase  it,  re-appearing  in  the 
Christian  Church  !  It  began  to  show'  itself  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
apostles  ;  “the  mystery  of  iniquity  did  already  work  its  symptoms 
soon  became  palpable  and  portentous ;  they  gradually  increased,  in 
virulence  and  number,  till,  in  a  subsequent  age,  the  splendid  enormity 
of  the  Man  of  Sin  ”  exhibited  a  monument  of  moral  a|)08tucy,  un¬ 
paralleled,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  the  universe. 

*  8uch,  my  brethren,  have  been  the  achievetnents  of  the  hitman  in¬ 
tellect,  under  direct  and  traditional  divine  assistance.  Admirable 
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proof  of  the  snffieiencv'  of  Reason  !  Glorious  ilemonstratioii  of  its 
claims  as  a  guide  !  What  could  have  been  done  by  this  lioasted  at¬ 
tribute,  if  God  had  never  interposed,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  only  to  pervert  his  successive  revelations  ? — or,  if  not  employed 
to  jWvert  them,  has,  at  least,  proved  itself  incompetent  to  their  cus- 
to(fv.  In  this  fact,  we  seem  to  have  a  stronger  proof  of  its  weakness 
and  perversion,  than  in  all  that  can  be  urged,  from  its  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  rise  superior  to  Gentile  superstitions/  pp.  181) — 194. 

Tlie  other  volume  before  us  is  of  a  less  popular  and  more 
elaborate  cast.  It  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  series 
of  tbeological  prelections  on  the  following  subjects.  I.  On  tlie 
Extent  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ.  II.  On  the  Nature  of  that 
Faith  which  secures  the  Blessings  of  Redemption.  III.  On 
Christian  Assurance.  W,  On  the  Sealing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
V.  Christ  an  Flxample  of  Solitary  Prayer.  VI.  The  Sabbath 
an  Emblem  of  the  Heavenly  Rest.  The  publication  originated 
in  the  unanimous  request  of  the  students  of  the  Wymondley 
Theological  Institution,  that  the  Author  would  send  to  the  press 
a  volume  of  sermons.  ‘  In  the  selection  of  the  subjects,  he  has 
‘  been  guided  by  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  prevailing  spirit 
*  and  character  of  the  times.* 

The  first  discourse  has  for  its  object,  to  oppose  the  tenet, 
that  the  death  of  Christ  had  an  exclusive  reference  to  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  elect.  Instead  of  entering  upon  this  subject,  which 
would  lead  to  somewhat  extensive  discussion,  we  are  tempted  to 
extract,  as  illustrative  of  Mr.  Ilulfs  own  theological  views,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  a  piece  of  very  vigorous  composition,  the 
following  comparative  view  of  the  writings  of  Baxter  and  Ed¬ 
wards  : 

‘  Of  the  happy  efFi'cts  produced  on  the  Christian  ministry  by  the 
more  enlarged  interpretation  of  the  extent  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
implying  a  prolmtionar\'  state, — a  subject  touched  upon  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  first  discourse, — a  striking  illustration  occurs  in  the 
preaching  and  ^vritings  of  Richard  Baxter,  compared  wuth  those  of 
Jonathan  Edwanls.  Both  were  men  of  prodigious  intellect,  and  of 
]>iety  not  less  distinguished,  so  that  it  w'ould  be  difficult  to  select  their 
I'qunls  from  amongst  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  interesting  to  observe  the  different  effects  ])ro<luced 
u|wn  the  minds  of  such  men  by  their  different  views  of  divine  truth. 
Something,  no  doubt,  may  be  put  to  the  account  of  original  character 
and  tem|M'rament,  which  led  to  the  adoption,  by  each,  of  their  several 
view's  of  the  divine  administration.  But  again,’ their  principles  would 
tend  to  fix  that  character,  and  foster  that  temperament.  Baxter,  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  bnmd  ground  of  the  Scriptures,  and  making  his  meta¬ 
physics  subservient  to  a  scheme  of  doctrine  accordant  with  the  unso¬ 
phisticated  moral  stmse,  is  remarkable  for  the  fervour  and  energy  of 
his  appeals,  the  tenderness  of  his  exjKistiilations,  the  glow'  of  expansive 
feeling  with  which  he  |M>rtrays  the  love  of  (Jo<l  to  a  revolted  w’<*rld,  ainl 
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llie  uuble  frcedum  with  which  he  upplieii  tlie  various  topics  which  sug- 
gest  themselves  to  his  mighty  genius,  to  the  ho]>es,  the  fears,  the 
tremhliug  i)as8ions,  the  awakened  reason,  the  consciousness  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  which  no  guilt  of  apostacy  has  expelled  from  the  human  breast. 
He  taKcs  his  stand  u])on  the  unassailable  principle — “No  man  in  the 
world  doth  perish  for  Adam's  sin  alone.”  The  theology  of  Edwards, 
more  systematic,  and  apnarently  more  consistent,  because  its  doctrines 
were  squared  to  a  metaphysical  theory,  was  founded  Ujxm  absolute  pre¬ 
destination,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ])hilosophical  necessity  of 
Hartley,  Hume,  and  Priestley,  but  by  the  attempt  to  engraft  upon  it 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  to  reconcile  with  it  a  moral  ad¬ 
ministration,  terminating  in  eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  His 
preaching  and  his  practical  writings,  accord  precisely  with  what  might 
be  expected  from  such  a  system,  embraced  by  a  man  of  transcendent 
ability  and  devotion.  In  his  hortatory  addresses  to  the  ungodly,  while 
he  aims  to  awaken  his  ow'ii  sensibilities,  with  a  view’  to  the  sympathy 
of  others,  it  is  evident  that  his  native  intensity  of  feeling  is  oppressed 
by  some  deadening  pow’cr,  some  dark  spell  w’hich  sits  w  ith  leaden  and 
icy  influence  upon  his  soul.  His  address  has  the  awfulucss,  together 
w^ith  the  cold  and  dreary  majesty,  of  fate ;  and  when  he  discourses  on 
his  favourite  topics,  “  The  wicked  useful  in  their  destruction  only,” — 
“  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  Gml,” — “  the  justice  of  God  in  the 
damnation  of  sinners,” — it  is  w  ith  a  calmness  that  is  terrible — the  un- 
jK.Tturbed  tranquillity  of  a  man  w’ho  has  reasoned  out  his  point,  and 
then  pronounces  his  stern  conclusion  with  the  oracular  voice  of  destiny. 
When  Baxter,  as  in  the  Saint’s  Rest,  describes  the  misery  of  those  who 
lose  it,  he  makes  us  feel  that  he  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  others, 
that  his  ow’ii  spirit  flinches  and  recoils  from  tlie  contemplation  of 
scenes,  w  hich  duty  compels  him  to  exhibit  to  a  regardless  w’orld.  Like 
the  Redeemer,  he  w’eeps  over  lost  souls.  But  when  Edwards  suspends 
the  reprobate  sinner,  as  by  a  hair,  over  the  flaming  abyss  of  perdition, 
w’e  feel  as  if  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  divine  wrath, 
who  has  himself  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature,  but  with  com¬ 
placent  firmness  executes  the  judgements  of  Heaven.  Nor  are  we  sur¬ 
prised,  after  witnessing  his  own  self-possession  while  indulging  in  the 
most  appalling  imaginations,  to  be  told  by  him,  that  to  behold  the 
miseries  of  the  lost,  will  be  a  capital  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  immortal 
fruition.  “  The  w'icked,”  he  says,  “  will  be  destroyed  and  tormented 
in  the  view’  of  the  saints  and  other  inhabitants  of  heaven  ;  when  the 
saints  in  heaven  shall  look  upon  the  damned  in  hell,  it  will  prove  to 
them  a  greater  sense  of  their  ow’n  happiness ;  the  misery  of  the  damited 
w'ill  give  them  a  greater  sense  of  the  distinguishing  grace  and  love  of 
God  to  them,  that  he  should  from  all  eternity  set  his  love  on  them,  and 
make  so  great  a  difference  l)etween  them  and  others,  who  are  of  the 
same  species,  and  have  deserved  no  w’orse  of  God  than  they.  When 
they  shall  look  upon  the  damned,  and  see  their  misery,  how  will  heaven 
ring  with  the  praises  of  God’s  justice  tow’ards  the  wicked,  and  his 
grace  towards  the  saints  !”  While  we  revere  the  memory  of  each  of 
these  illustrious  servants  of  GikI,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  breathed  most  of  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  and  the  pre- 
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smnption  is  in  favour  of  that  class  of  principles,  whose  tendency  wus 
to  produce  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  apostolic  ministry.* 

pp.  xi — XV. 

It  is  well  to  call  no  man  master  in  religion.  Of  Baxter  and 
his  theology,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  review, 
in  connexion  with  the  valuable  legacy  bequeathed  to  the 
Christian  public,  in  the  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  by  tlie 
late  Mr.  Orme.  Of  the  American  divine  also,  other  works  on 
our  table  will  require  us  to  speak.  Mr.  Hull  does  not,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  mean  to  represent  the  orthodox  world  as  portioned  out 
between  these  two  great  divines,  or  to  place  us  in  the  dilemma 
of  choosing  l>etween  them.  He  must  be  w  ell  aware,  that  there 
are  otlier  writers  who  have  left  far  more  decidedly  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  their  opinions  upon  our  standard  and  current  theology, 
whose  views  w’ould  not  harmonize  on  all  points  with  the  theo¬ 
logy  of  either  Edwards  or  Baxter.  The  view  of  the  extent  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  Mr.  Hull  advocates,  will  be  con¬ 
troverted,  however,  by  few’  intelligent  persons  in  the  present 
day ;  especially  w  hen  guarded  by  the  explanation,  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  ‘  it  cannot  be  understood  to  mean,  that  all  the  fallen 
‘  race  will  actually  partake  of  the  entire  benefits  procured  by 
‘  the  death  of  Christ,  or,  in  other  words,  be  eventually  saved  in 
‘  virtue  of  his  mediation’; — and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ 
‘  had  not  died  at  all,  but  on  the  certain  foreknowledge  of  bring- 
‘  ing  many  sons  unto  glory.* 

In  all  that  Mr.  Hull  says  of  the  Antinomian  scheme,  w’e  fully 
concur ;  but  we  apprehend  that  Antinomianism  occupies  in  the 
mental  perspective  of  many  persons,  a  much  wider  proportion 
of  the  sphere  of  vision  than  belongs  to  its  real  dimensions ;  or, 
to  change  the  figure,  that,  in  laying  down  its  territory  in  the 
map  of  me  religious  w  orld,  a  serious  error  is  committed  by  the 
undue  extension  of  its  boundaries.  The  subtile  spirit  of  Antino- 
inian  sclfismt  may  ])revail,  indeed,  far  beyond  the  extension  of 
the  creed ;  but,  in  the  definite  form  of  a  scheme,  or  system  of 
opinions,  we  believe  Antinomianism  to  be  not  on  the  increase. 
It  is  the  malaria  of  the  moral  w’orld,  a  subtile,  invisible  pest, 
infesting  the  fairest  parts  of  the  Church  under  the  full  blaze  of 
truth,— produced  by  the  very  elements  of  life  and  joy,  where 
man’s  supineness  has  suffered  the  waters  of  life  to  stagnate  into 
ooze  and  mire.  It  is  not  to  be  combated  by  staking  off  the  in¬ 
fected  places,  but  by  planting,  draining,  and  cultivating  them. 

The  design  of  the  Author,  in  the  second  discourse,  is  to 
illustrate  the  proposition,  that  ‘  saving  faith  takes  its  character, 
‘  not  so  much  from  the  truths  which  it  receives,  as  from  the 

•  religious  principle  with  which  it  is  allied,  and  from  which  it 

•  derives  its  vitality  as  a  stimulus  to  confidence  and  obedience.* 
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'  A  cold  persuasion  of  the  tnith  of  Christianity/  Mr.  Hull  remnflck/ 

‘  or  a  s]>eculative  l)elief  of  its  essential  doctrines,  may  very  possibly 
exist  apart  from  religious  ])rinciple  and  the  devout  ntfections.  In  tliis 
M  ay  the  arch-hend  himself  believes  luid  trembles.  Ihit  savinjt  faith  ia 
the  exercise  of  a  mind  under  the  ennobling  influence  of  religious  in¬ 
tegrity.  Hence  its  unreluctant  submission  to  the  M’hole  discovered  vvili 
of  God.  The  same  renunciation  of  self,  the  same  yielding  of  the  soul 
to  the  parental  dominion  of  the  Deity,  M'hich  leads  to  the  acceptable 
acknou’ledgment  of  one  revealed  fact,  will  prepare  the  mind  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  ado])tiou  of  whatever  may  ap|)ear  to  be  the  will  of  God. 

‘  This  applies  with  all  its  force  to  our  reception  of  the  divine  testi¬ 
mony  res|)ecting  Christ.  The  whole  of  that  U'stimony  vrill  be  regnrdett' 
M’ith  equal  reverence.  The  Kedeemer  will  lie  an  object  of  irrtt 

more  in  one  of  his  mediatorial  othces,  than  in  another ;  not  more* as  the 

?Tiest  and  the  sacrifice,  than  as  the  prophetic  teacher  and  sovereign 
jord  of  the  church.  Nor  can  any  statements  be  more  unscripturali 
than  those  ^viiich  limit  the  efbcacy  of  saving  faith  to  the  one  particular 
act  of  embracing  the  Saviour  in  his  vicarious  sacrifice,  or,  as  it  is  some* 
times  expressed,  laying  hold  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Faith  is 
frequently  described  by  theological  wTiters,  as  being  simply  the  hand 
\vhich  is  held  out  to  receive  the  gift  of  justification  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  Such  views  are  adopted  through  a  jealous 
apprehension,  lest  some  moral  virtue  should  lie  assigned  to  faith  ;  lest 
it  should  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  work  ;  and  thus,  assuming 
a  meritorious  character,  detract  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  divide  witn 
the  Saviour  the  glory  of  our  redemption.  In  all  this  there  is  great 
misconception.  Not  only  does  it  exhibit  this  transcendant  grace  as 
exercising  an  influence  much  less  jiotent  and  universal  over  the  re¬ 
ligious  character  than  is  assigned  to  it  by  the  inspired  writers ;  not 
only  does  it  overlook  the  fact,  that  although  the  mediation  of  Christ  is 
the  meritorious  ground  of  onr  justification,  nevertheless  \\\e  faith  itself 
of  the  b(‘liever  is  that  which  is  invariably  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as 
that  which  is  counted^  “  iviputedf  **  reckoned,**  to  him  for  righteous- 
lU'KS  ;  but,  more(wer,  it  confounds  the  most  obvious  distinctions — tlic 
])rinciple  of  faith  as  a  divine  grace,  and  one  of  its  particular  acts  ;  au 
act,  indeed,  of  stupendous  consequence,  but  still  an  act  whose  value, 
after  all,  is  nullified — nay,  the  very  ]H'rformance  of  which,  in  any 
saving  or  evangelical  sense,  is  impossible,  a])art  fnnn  the  gracious  prin¬ 
ciple  which  gives  to  every  act  of  religion  its  ucce|)tableiies8  w  ith  (itjd. 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  most  exalted  views  we  can  form  of  the 
moral  influence  of  faith,  the  most  extensive  domination  we  can  assign 
to  it  as  bringing  the  whole  of  revealed  truth  to  bear  upon  our  clia-, 
raclers,  instead  of  derogating  from  the  work  of  Christ,  serve  to  magnify 
it,  since  it  is  fc^r  his  sake,  and  through  the  merits  of  his  intercession, 
that  the  spirit  of  faith  is  vouchsafed  to  all  believers.*  pp.  65— CJ. 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  St.  James,  that  a  man  ‘  is  jus- 
‘  tified  by  w  oi  ks,  and  not  by  faith  only  Mr.  Hull  says : 

'  Between  this  statement  of  St.  James,  and  that  of  St:  Paul,  that 
a  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone y  without  w'orks  of  law,**  there  is  no 
contradiction,  no  discrepancy  ;  since  the  ivorks  which  Paul  excludes 
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from  our  juitificntion.  are  not  those  which  How  from  Mving  faith,  Inrt 
•uch  works  of  law  as  unregencratc  man  attempts  in  his  own  strenj'th, 
and  on  self-righteous  principles,  as  a  ground  of  justification  with  God, 
and,  through  the  sinfulness  of  his  nature,  is  unable  to  perform.  The 
two  apostles  do  not  speak  of  two  different  kinds  of  faith,  nor  of  two 
different  kinds  of  justification,  the  one  of  a  sinner,  tlie  other  of  a  be¬ 
liever.  There  cau  be  but  one  faith  that  justifies,  and  it  is  that  which, 
in  the  expressive  language  of  the  New  Testament,  “purifies  the  heart’*, 
and  “  worketh  by  love  ”, — that  particular  act  of  faith  which  embraces 
the  Saviour  in  his  sacrificial  character,  leaving  in  its  full  force  every 
previously  existing  obligation  to  moral  righteousness,  while  it  supplies 
additional  motives  of  the  most  cogent  and  generous  nature,  “  to  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  gotlly  in  this  present  world.*’* — pp.  71» 

In  an  appendix  to  this  discourse,  Mr.  Hull  further  vindicates 
his  interpretation  of  St.  James’s  language,  and  pleads  for  the 
reasonableness  of  explaining  and  qualifying  by  his  statements, 
those  of  St.  Paul.  He  seems  also  to  impute  to  those  persons 
who  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from  himself,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  ‘  previous  bias  which  modern  theologians  of 
‘  every  school  must  almost  unavoidably  bring  to  the  study  of 
*  the  Scriptures.* 

‘  There  arc  but  few  men  to  be  found  ’,  he  says,  *  w'hose  minds  are 
not  trammelled  by  the  authority  of  great  names,  or  by  the  prejudices 
<»f  education,  fostered  by  the  early  and  continued  habit  of  viewing  an 
inijMirtant  subject  only  in  one  light,  and  of  searching  professionally  for 
arguments  to  be  employed  in  defence  of  long-cherished  opinions,  re¬ 
gardless  of  such  arguments  as  may  make  against  them.  To  this  may 
be  added,  the  unconscious,  perhaps,  but  real  apprehension  of  compro¬ 
mising  themselves  with  the  particular  church  or  denomination  of- 
(liristians  to  which  they  belong,  and  wdth  whom  they  might  impair 
their  cretlit,  their  influence,  or  their  usefulness,  if  susjH'cted  of  a  de¬ 
parture  in  any  minute  instance  from  tlie  received  “  faith  and  order.” 
Under  such  circumstances,  men  of  upright  and  conscientious  minds 
come  to  the  decision  of  dithcult  or  controverted  passages  of  Scripture, 
subject  to  intiuenccs  extremely  unpropitious  to  the  discovery  of  truth.* 

pp.  219,  220. 

There  is,  doubtless,  much  truth  in  these  remarks ;  but  we 
cannot  regard  them  as  very  pertinent  to  the  occasion  ;  and  they 
expose  the  Author  to  the  disadvantageous  imputation  of  class¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  few  wdio  have  happily  emancipated  them¬ 
selves  from  all  the  trammels  of  prejudice.  We  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  that  a  person  would  feel  the  least  danger  of  compromising 
himself  with  any  religious  party,  by  adopting  Mr.  Hull’s  view' 
of  the  passage  in  question,  which  is  a  very  old  one,  and  has 
many  respectable  commentators  on  its  side  ;  but  we  must  take  ’ 
the  liberty  to  add,  that  many  persons,  not  less  untrammelled  by 
great  names  or  educational  prejudices,  have  come  to  a  very 
different  conclusion.  W  ithout  ranking  himself  among  these. 
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the  Writer  of  this  article  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  had 
at  one  time  adopted  the  exposition  whicli  Mr.  Hull  regards 
as  the  true  one,  but  that  maturer  consideration  has  led  to  the 
conviction,  that  it  is  erroneous. 

When  Mr.  Hull  asserts,  that  the  two  Apostles  do  not  '  speak' 

‘  of  two  different  kinds  of  justification,* — he  cannot  mean  to 
deny  that  two  different  kinds  of  justification  are  spoken  of  by 
the  sacred  w  riters  ;  or  that  the  word  so  rendered  is  not  used 
with  a  considerable  difference  of  meaning.  When  God  him¬ 
self  is  spoken  of  as  being  justified  in  his  decisions, — when  Wis¬ 
dom  is  said  to  be  justified  by  her  children, — a  very  different 
kind  of  justification  must  be  intended,  from  the  justification  of 
a  guilty  person  by  an  act  of  sovereign  clemency.  Yet,  even,  in- 
the  former  two  connexions,  the  word  is  used  in  a  somewhat  va¬ 
ried  acceptation:  in  the  one,  it  has  evidently  a  forensic’ allusion, 
in  the  other,  it  seems  to  be  simply  a  conventional  phrase.  That 
St.  Paul  uses  the  word  in  a  forensic  sense,  will  scarcely  be  qiies-‘ 
tioned ;  although  we  must  confess  that  we  consider  his  phrase- 
ology  as  by  no  means  happily  rendered  in  our  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Binney  thus  explains  the  nature  of  justification. 

‘  Justification  is  a  term  taken  from  judicial  proceedings.  It  sup- 
jK)ses  an  examination  into  conduct  by  comparing  it  wdth  the  require¬ 
ments  of  some  law.  It  is  of  tw'o  kinds,  proper  or  improper,  or  pri- 
marv  and  secondary.  The  first  is,  when  the  examination  terminates 
\n  favour  of  the  individual.  He  is  proved  and  pronounced  to  lie,  li-' 
terally  and  in  fact,  all  that  the  law  requires.  This  is  justification 
projier.  The  second  sense  of  the  term,  refers  to  the  delivery  from 
])unishment  of  a  convicted  offender.  In  this  case,  the  examination 
terminates  against  the  individual.  He  is  proved  and  pronounced  not 
to  be  w’hat  the  law  requires.  A  pardon,  however,  being  granted,  de¬ 
stroys  the  connexion  between  his  conduct  and  its  consequences.  This 
is  justification  impro|)er,  or  secondary.*  p.  320. 

But  does  not  this  confound  justification  with  pardon?  Where¬ 
as  it  is  admitted,  that  something  different  from  mere  pardon  is 
intended  by  the  expression.  A  man  may  be  justified,  who  is 
neither  pardoned  nor  acquitted,  by  the  simple  fulfilment  of  the 
penalty.  When  the  fine  or  debt  is  paid,  when  the  term  of  im¬ 
prisonment  or  punishment  has  expired,  the  sentence  of  con¬ 
demnation  being  fulfilled,  the  man  is  clear  in  the  sight  of  the 
Law.  Now  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  a  propitiation  implies, 
that  the  reversal  of  man’s  condemnation  proceeds  upon  the  full 
satisfaction  of  the  Divine  law\  He  who  knew  no  sin  has,  by 
his  own  blood,  paid  the  penalty,  blotted  out  the  bond  that  was 
against  us,  “  nailing  it  to  his  cross.”  Mr.  Binney,  of  course, 
in  his  subsequent  statements,  recognizes  and  insists  upon  this 
doctrine.  ‘  That  on  account  of  which  pardon  is  granted  to 
‘  man,  is  the  death  of  Messiah  or  the  Christ.’  (p.  36(>.) 
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But,  Although  this  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  the 
true  import  of  the  Apostolic  representations,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  word  which  we  render  justification,  and  with  which  we 
have  learned  to  connect  a  technical  or  scholastic  meaning,  every 
where,  or  indeed  any  where,  expresses  all  this.  The  terms  ^ixaiou 
and  are  not  terms  primarily  taken  from  judicial  proceed¬ 

ings,  not  mere  forensic  terms,  any  more  than  the  English  verbs, 
to  right,  to  vindicate,  to  justify,  or  the  corresponding  nouns, 
right,  claim,  vindication,  justice.  They  are  hut  common  terms 
capable  of  being  used  in  a  forensic  sense,  and  taking  their  spe¬ 
cific  import  from  the  connexion  in  which  they  occur.  Neither 
the  gemus  of  the  Greek  language,  nor  the  principles  common 
to  all  languages,  will  admit  of  the  narrow,  scholastic  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  terms  of  Scripture  in 
their  I^atinized  and  semi-barbarous  form.  *  Many  of  the  terms 
*  of  divinity,*  Mr.  Douglas  justly  remarks,  (in  a  volume  we  hope 
to  notice  in  our  next  Number,)  ‘  still  seem  associated  with  the 
‘  gloom  of  the  dark  ages;  they  are  not  taken,  generally,  in 
‘  tneir  freshness  and  purity,  from  the  Scriptures.*  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Latin  Version  upon  the  English  Translation,  and 
upon  the  language  of  theology,  has  been,  in  some  respects, 
most  unhappy.  Our  Translators  have  been  so  intent  upon  giv¬ 
ing  the  literal  meaning  of  single  w’ords,  as  often  to  lose  sight  of 
what  is  very  difterent,  the  faithful  meaning  of  the  whole  sen¬ 
tence.  Nothing  can  he  more  absurd,  as  a  rule  of  translation, 
than  the  rendering  of  the  same  word  in  the  original,  uniformly 
by  the  same  word  in  another  language,  in  defiance  of  tlie  op- 

1)osite  associations  they  are  respectively  adapted  to  awaken, 
n  the  Uhemish  Testament,  the  term  ^ixaioa-uvn  is  almost  uni- 
foiTuly  rendered  ‘  justice,’  in  servile  conformity  to  the  Latin 
jtfsftiia.  Thus  we  read: — ‘The  justice  of  God  is  revealed 
‘  therein  from  faith  to  faith Abraham  believed  God,  and  it 
‘was  reputed  to  him  unto  justice* — ‘  A  seal  of  the  justice  of 
‘  the  faith  which  he  had.’ — ‘  Christ ...  is  made  unto  us  w’isdom 
‘  and  justice.*  ‘  Him  that  knew  no  sin,  for  us  he  hath  made  sin, 
‘  that  we  might  be  made  the  justice  of  God  in  him.*  ‘  Take 
‘  heed  that  you  do  not  your  justice  before  men.*  ‘  So  it  bc- 
‘  Cometh  us  to  fulfil  all  justice.**  Had  these  renderings  ocair- 
red  in  our  own  Version,  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  admired,  or 
at  least  defended,  as  specimens  of  literal  fidelity.  If,  however, 
the  design  of  a  translation  be,  to  convey  to  the  illiterate  the 
sense  of  the  original  writer,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  design 
is  completely  frustrated  by  such  unintelligible  phraseology.  ^ 


*  In  one  instance,  Acts  xvii.  31.,  it  is  rendered  r^MfVy  ;  and  at 
Rom.  viii.  Just^cadon. 
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Sclileusner  has  certainly  fjone  to  an  extreme  in  multiplying  *'" 
the  acceptations  of  the  terms  of  Scripture;  and  this  is  a  faifli 
common  to  most  lexicographers.  The  word,  in  many  cases,  bearsni 
no  such  meaning  as  he  ascribes  to  it,  taken  by  itself ;  and  yet^H^ 
the  whole  phrase  in  which  it  occurs,  may  convey  the  meaning 
which  he  attempts  to  force  upon  the  term.  For  instance,  one' 
of  the  senses  which  he  ascribes  to  the  term  under  consideration, 
is  henignitas^misericvrdia^lenliast — terms  which  seem  almost  the 
opposite  to  justice  and  equity  ;  nor  can  we  consider  them  as  an 
appropriate  rendering  of  the  Greek  term.  And  yet,  it  is  un¬ 
deniable,  that,  in  tlie  connexion  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Apos-  • 
tolic  writings,  it  refers  to  an  act  of  clemency  on  the  part  of 
God.  In  iiom.  i.  17,  18,  the  terms  and  6fYv  are  clearly.. i 

opposed  to  each  other,  and  might  fairly  be  rendered,  amnesty  i 
and  punishment.  'v  i. 

The  English  language  conUiins  no  single  word,  any  more  (t 
than  does  the  Latin,  which  answers  to  ^ucaiou,  or  to  ^iuauoawyn, 
in  all  its  acceptations  and  bearings.  The  word  that  affords  thc< 
closest  analogy  to  it,  perhaps,  in  its  extensive  latitude,  is^tiie 
term  right.  To  right,  is  to  restore  a  |>erson  s  right,  to  do  ju#« 
tice  to  an  injured  party ;  to  serve  a  man  right,  however,  meansf 
to  punish  an  offender;  to  set  right,  is  to  correct  a  mistake,  or  to* 
arrange  what  was  in  confusion ;  to  set  a  man  right  with  others, 
is  to  clear  his  character,  to  reconcile  the  parlies;  to  do  right,  is  ?i 
to  act  according  to  one’s  duty.  Right,  is  correct,  fit,  proper, 
just,  true,  genuine,  direct,  safe.  The  same  word,  used  as  a 
substantive,  implies  a  claim,  a  vested  interest,  truth,  freedom 
from  error,  justice.  Now,  to  this  word,  in  its  various  forms, 
the  Greek  term  seems  very  nearly  to  answer.  Aluatof  is  a  man 
who  docs  what  is  right,  an  upright  man;  is  rightly; 

^utaiou  is  to  administer  justice,  that  is,  to  right;  also,  to  set 
right,  and,  in  some  of  its  inflexions,  to  do  right,  and  to  be  right. 
Rut  the  idiomatic  use  of  these  terms  in  the  two  languages,  is  so 
clifierent  as  to  forbid  our  translating  one  by  the  other  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  instances.  If  the  English  idiom  would  not  admit  of  being 
literally  rendered  into  Greek,  why  should  it  be  attempted  to 
render  the  Greek  idiom  literally  into  bad  English  ? 

Our  Translators  have  tliemselves  deviated  very  widely  from 
the  rule  which  at  other  times  they  seem  servilely  to  adhere  to ; 
that  of  rendering  a  term  in  the  original  uniformly  by  the  same 
word  in  English.  For  instance,  iiHaKxrvvrt  is  rendered,  righteous¬ 
ness,  justification,  alms.  (Matt.  vi.  1.)  Why  they  have  preferred 
the  w’ord  righteousness  to  justice  and  equity,  in  places  where  the 
latter  terms  would  be  most  appropriate,  and  quite  as  literal,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Wicklifte  generally  employs  the  word  rightwis^ 
tiease,  but  he,  in  one  place,  renders  it  by  equyte.  Were  Hero¬ 
dotus  or  Xenophon  to  be  translated  on  the  principle  of  the 
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Autiiorizeil  V  ersioii  of  the  New  Testament,  tliey  woultl  bo  not 
less  unintelligible  than  many  parts  of  the  inspired  writings  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  Knglish  reader. 

If  we  would  understand  the  meaning  of  an  author,  or  of  a 
speaker,  w'e  must  attend  not  so  much  to  the  words  he  .uses,  as 
to  the  way  in  which  he  uses  them.  The  process  ot  induction 
by  which  a  child  arrives  at  the  meaning  of  words,  i.s  tlie  only 
way  by  wliich  an  adult  can  learn  a  new  language.  W  ords  are 
continually  acquiring  new  shades  of  meaning ;  and  yet,  of  the 
hundred  senses  of  w  hich  the  same  word  is  susceptible,  there  is 
no  difliculty  felt  in  fixing  upon  the  one  which  the  obvious  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  sentence  requires.  Had  this  fact  been  attended  to, 
'Theology  would  have  been  darkened  and  disturbed  by  fewer 
logomachies. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  remarks  seem  to  conduct  us,  is, 
that  there  is  no  propriety  in  the  constant  iteration  of  the  words 
righteousness  and  justify,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Greek 
terms  referred  to.  'I'he  proper  business  of  the  'rranslator  is, 
to  ascertain  from  the  connexion  and  general  scope  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer,  which  is  ‘  the  mind  of 
‘  the  Spirit,’  and  to  render  it  in  unambiguous,  intelligible,  idio¬ 
matic  ICnglish.  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  cannot  mean  the  same 
thing  by  the  term  which  has  been  rendered  justified,  for  this 
clear  and  sufficient  reason  ;  that  they  are  speaking  of  things  as 
distinct  as  the  remission  of  a  sentence  and  the  attestation  of  a 
character.  'Phere  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  St.  James  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  he  is  using  the  term  in  a  forensic  sense.  He 
cites,  indeed,  the  same  declaration  from  the  Old  Testament,  that 
St.  Paul  adduces  for  a  different  purpose :  “  Abraham  believed 
“  God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  liim  for  righteousness.”  St. 
I’aul  refers  to  this  declaration  to  shew,  that  Abraham  had  no 
previous  moral  right  or  legal  claim  to  the  promise,  or  rather  to 
the  inheritance  promised  ;  that  it  was  not  conferred  upon  him 
as  that  which  he  had  merited  ;  but  that  his  faith  w’as  counted 
to  him  instead  of  such  merit  or  claim ;  that  what  was  purely 
gratuitous  on  the  part  of  God,  became  his  in  virtue  of  his  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  Divine  promise.  In  the  same  way,  St.  Paul  shews, 
we  must  embrace  the  promise  extended  in  the  Gospel  to  all 
who  believe,  as  originating  in  the  gratuitous  mercy  of  God ; 
and  to  us,  in  like  manner,  our  faith  shall  be  counted  in  lieu  of 
any  moral  claim,  if  we  believe  in  Him  who  raised  our  Dord 
Jesus  from  the  dead.  St.  Paul  never  means  to  say  that  fauh 
eflicicntly  justifies  a  sinner  at  the  Divine  tribunal :  it  is  the 
death  of  Christ  that  is  the  ground  of  his  cicquittal,  <ind  faith  is 
•accepteil  instead  of  a  ]>ersonal  justification.  He  obtains  an 
interest  in  the  Divine  amnesty  hy  virtue  of  his  faith.  But  a 
culprit  does  not  clear  himself  when  he  obtains  a  pardon.  “It 
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“  is  God  wlio  justifieth.”  And  when  it  is  said,  that  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  or  delivered  from  condemnation  through  faith  in  the  Di¬ 
vine  promise,  in  contradistinction  to  any  merit  or  claim  in  ns,  it 
can  never  mean  that  our  faith  has  any  propitiatory  efficacy,  or 
that  it  clears  us  in  a  moral  sense.  We  are  justified  by  faith, 
only  as  we  are  pardoned  by  faith.  Nor  is  faith  accepted  in 
lieu  of  personal  holiness,  but  in  lieu  of  legal  satisfaction  on  our 
part,  that  satisfaction  having  been  rendered  by  another.  Such 
is,  in  our  judgement,  the  true  import  of  St.  Paul’s  doctrine. 

St.  James  is  treating,  not  of  the  ground  of  pardon,  but  of 
the  nature  of  faith  ;  aud  he  cites  the  same  Scripture  that  St. 
Paul  had  done  for  a  different  object,  for  the  purpose  of  shew¬ 
ing,  that  Abraham  and  llahab  proved  their  faith  by  that  signal 
display  of  it,  on  account  of  which  they  have  ‘  obtained  a  good 
report’ — an  honourable  memorial.  Nothing  can  be  more 
forced  and  unnatural,  than  to  consider  St.  James  as  speaking 
of  the  ground  upon  which  llahab  obtained  the  pardon  of  her 
sins.  I  ler  faith  w'as  the  means  of  her  escaping  from  the  de¬ 
struction  in  which  her  nation  was  involved,  and  of  her  being 
numbered  with  Israel ;  but  it  w\as  a  faith  evinced  and  attested 
by  her  actions,  aud  by  her  actions,  she  was  approved  or  jus¬ 
tified.  In  like  manner,  the  faith  which  can  alone  save  us,  is  a 
living,  efficient  principle,  evinced  by  its  fruits.  But  in  what 
way  does  this  undoubted  truth  clash  with  St.  Paul’s  declara¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  through  believing,  irrespectively  of  any  deeds  of 
obedience,  any  meritorious  claim,  that  a  sinner  becomes  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Divine  amnesty?  No  doubt,  Rahab’s  conduct  was 
meritorious;  Abraham’s  faith  was  meritorious:  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  any  merit,  faith  like  theirs  deserved  the  name ;  and  it 
met  with  its  reward.  But  neither  faith  nor  works  can  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  Divine  justice,  or  clear  the  sinner  at  God’s  tribunal. 
The  justification  of  the  believer,  is  purely  gratuitous  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  shall  all  be  judged 
hereafter  according  to  our  works.  We  are  justified  in  the 
sense  of  acquitted, — we  obtain  a  right  to  the  promise  of  Di¬ 
vine  forgiveness,  by  faith, — that  is  upon  our  believing, — apart 
from  all  previous  deservings.  This  faith  is  a  vital  principle 
which  is  perfected  in  obedience ;  by  this  only  can  we  overcome 
the  world,  and  persevere  in  a  Christian  course;  and  by  our 
works,  as  the  only  evidence  of  our  principles,  our  profession 
must  be  justified. 

‘  I  believe,*  says  Mr.  Binney,  ‘in  the  merit  of  good  works : 
‘  only  observe  what  kind  of  merit  it  is.  Good  w’orks  have  no 
‘  merit  in  relation  to  our  pardon,  but  they  have  a  merit  in  rela- 
‘  tion  to  our  faith.’  We  do  not  clearly  understand  the  latter 
part  of  this  statement ;  hut  we  conceive,  that  we  may  safely  al¬ 
low  good  works  to  be  in  fact  meritorious,  agreeably  to  the  fair 
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usage  of  words,  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  so  long  as 
we  ailhere  to  the  grand  fundamental  article,  that  neither  faith 
nor  any  thing  man  can  do  or  suffer,  can  propitiate  the  Divine 
justice,  or  have  a  satisfactory  efficiency  ;  and  that  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  the  sinner  is,  in  the  case  of  every  child  of  Adam, 
purely  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  l)eing  on  the  ground  solely  of  the  propitiatory  offering  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

We  trust  that  we  need  not  apologize  for  the  length  to  which 
these  observations  have  extended,  or  for  the  appearance  of  re¬ 
petition  in  some  of  our  statements.  When  we  find  a  wTiter  of 
Mr.  Hull’s  unquestionable  ability  treating  the  whole  subject  as 
a  verbal  dispute,  and  confounding  a  title  to  the  general  amnesty 
with  the  final  salvation  of  a  believer,  it  cannot  be  deemed  a  su¬ 
perfluous  labour  to  attempt,  with  whatever  success,  a  clearer  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  Scripture  doctrine.  Mr.  Hull’s  words  are  : — 

'  After  all,  the  distinction  that  is  attempted  between  the  justification 
of  a  sinner  by  faith,  and  the  justification  of  the  faith  of  a  sinner  by 
works,  is  only  verbal,  a  mere  logomachy,  not  substantially  affecting 
any  great  question — not  yielding  the  least  real  advantage  to  those  who 
make  justincation  depend  upon  the  simple  act  of  faith,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  works  that  follow  it/ — p.  224. 

We  will  concede  to  Mr.  Hull,  that,  in  common  with  many 
other  theological  differences  which  consist  more  in  the  various 
statement  of  truth,  than  in  a  real  opposition  of  sentiment, 
the  distinction  is  so  far  a  logomachy,  that  the  pious  Arminian, 
the  pious  Baxterian,  and  the  pious  Antinomian,  all  substan¬ 
tially  believe  that  they  will  be  saved  through  Christ,  by  grace. 
But  no  portion  of  error  is  absolutely  harmless ;  and  crude  state¬ 
ments  of  truth  give  a  great  advantage  to  those  who  are  on  the 
side  of  error.  The  distinction  to  which  Mr.  Hull  refers,  we 
have  sufficiently  shew’n  to  he  something  more  than  a  verbal  one. 
It  is  impossible,  upon  the  principle  of  interpretation  for  which  he 
contends,  to  make  common  sense  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
‘  The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone\  we  admit  that  St. 
Paul  never  taught,  nor  is  it  taught  by  any  ‘  devout  and  intelligent 
preachers.*  TW  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith  alone, 
St.  Paul  did  teach  in  the  most  iinequivneal  language ;  and  it  is 
the  cardinal  article  of  Protestantism.  It  is  more — the  great 
burden  of  the  Gospel,  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  the  only  doc¬ 
trine  that  can  disarm  the  enmity  of  man’s  heart  against  his 
Maker,  or  put  the  believer  in  possession  of  that  peace  which 
passeth  understanding.  That  Mr.  Hull  holds  the  very  doc¬ 
trine  he  in  words  impugns,  we  are  fully  persuaded ;  but  we 
mutt  protest  against  his  statements  as  chargeable  at  least  with 
much  verbal  inaccuracy.  We  will  not  charge  him  with  being 
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trammelled  by  authorities  or  prejudices ;  but  we  call  upon  him, 
as  a  man  superior  to  all  the  infirmities  which  compass  modem 
theologians,  to  reconsider  the  phraseology  he  has  adopted.  As 
we  ventured  to  remark  in  reference  to  Mr.  Bunting’s  theory  of 
a  ‘  second  justification  *,  we  believe  that  his  error  is  logical,  more 
than  theological,  and  that  he  himself  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of 
that  peace  with  God  which  is  the  fruit  of  Divine  forgiveness  •. 
Let  it  not  be  suppt)sed,  that  we  are  assuming  infallibility  for  our 
own  statements :  beyond  the  mere  way  of  putting  them,  they 
are,  indeed,  not  ours,  except  so  far  as  we  make  any  truth  our 
own  by  long  and  })atient  investigation,  issuing  in  a  deep  coq. 
victioii  of  its  certainty.  We  are  uMare  of  the  superficial  at¬ 
tention  usually  vouchsafed  to  theological  articles  in  a  periodical 
journal;  but  we  do  not  w’rite  for  the  frivolous;  and  if  thetoj^ic 
does  not  command  attention,  we  cannot  help  it, — we  have  dis¬ 
charged  what  we  have  felt  to  be  our  duty.  ' 

The  remainder  of  our  task  will  be  of  a  more  agreeable  na¬ 
ture.  The  third  discourse  in  Mr.  llulfs  volume,  on  Christian 
Assurance,  is  highly  judicious  and  valuable.  Without  pledg¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  an  entire  concurrence  with  the  Writer  in  all  his 
views,  (we  allude  more  particularly  to  his  statements  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Christian’s  probation,)  we  cannot  but  strongly 
recommend  to  our  readers  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  able, 
temperate,  and  scriptural  exposition  of  a  doctrine  much  ob¬ 
scured  by  crude  and  fanatical  notions.  Not  less  beautiful  as  a 
composition  or  admirable  in  point  of  sentiment,  is  the  ensuing 
discourse  on  the  sealing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  must  make 
room  for  the  following  paragraphs. 

‘  From  the  admonition  which  immediately  follows  our  text,  it  would 
appear  that  nothing  is  more  offensive  to  tliis  Divine  Agent — nothing 
breathes  a  more  deadly  hostility  against  the  moral  purjioses  for  which 
he  was  given  to  our  fallen  race,  than  the  unkind,  tne  ungenerous,  the 
unbrotherly,  the  jHjrversc  and  malignant  passions  of  the  human  breast 
— ]mssions  which  are  at  once  subversive  of  the  calm  repose  and  self- 
possession  of  a  religious  mind,  and  destructive  of  social  happiness  in 
the  family,  the  church,  and  the  world.  It  is  the  design  of  Christianity 
to  restore  the  broken  harmony  of  the  moral  world,  by  the  production 
of  a  spirit  of  universal  good-will  and  holy  charity,  to  unite  in  bonds  of 
immortal  amity — man  with  man — saints  with  angels — the  spirits  of 
the  just  with  the  entire  family  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good — and  all 
the  sons  of  light  with  God.  And  whatever  malignancy  of  feeling,  or 
treachery  of  friendship,  or  violation  of  the  sweet  and  goodly  charities 
of  the  human  breast,  are  at  variance  with  the  accomplishment  of  this 
project  of  infinite  benevolence,  will  be  resented  with  the  frown  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  Spirit  who,  in  his  descent  upon  our  Lord  at  his 
baptism,  assumed  the  form  of  a  dove,  beautiful  emblem  of  his  benig* 


•  See  page  231  of  our  last  volume. 
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iiant  anil  pi*aceful  rcij^n  !  •  Therefore  let  nil  bitterness,  unil  wnuh, 
uiul  anger,  and  clamour,  and  enl  8|H!akiug,  lx*  put  away  from  you,  witli 
all  malice :  aud  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving 
one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ’s  sake,  hath  forgiven  you.*’ 

*  Nothing,  iHjrhaps,  has  tended  more  to  the  extinction  of  these 
Ix^utiful  charities,  than  the  rivalry,  the  jealousies,  the  dissentions,  the 
embittered  controversies  of  sects  and  parties.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  trace  to  their  origin  these  interminable  feuds  in  the  church  of  God, 
by  an  exp)surc  of  those  intolerant  measures,  those  efforts  to  j)roduce  by 
coercion  a  unifonnity  of  faith,  those  violations  of  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science,  and  imjHJsitions  of  unscriptural  terms  of  communion,  which 
first  of  all  have  comjHjlled  the  minority,  in  various  instances,  either  to 
rec*!de,  or  basely  to  surrender  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made 
us  free.  We  have  now  to  take  the  fact  as  we  find  it,  and  to  suggest 
its  evils  and  its  remedy.  The  charge  of  sectarian  hostilities,  carried  on 
in  the  spirit  of  angry  warfare,  and  conducive  to  any  cause  rather  than 
that  of  truth,  which  with  every  ])arty  is  the  ostensible  pretext,  is 
eijuallv  applicable  to  disputants  within  and  without  the  ])ale  of  the 
Kstablished  Church.  In  the  pre.sent  state  of  things,  every  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  discovery  of  an  important  truth,  instead  of  being  a  contribution 
to  the  common  fund,  so  much  throw'ii  into  the  public  treasury,  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  interests  of  the  universid  bcKly  of  the  faithful,  by  an  accession 
to  its  knowledge  and  its  piety,  is  the  rallying  point  of  a  new  party, 
and  the  signal  for  warfare.  All  this  is  in  express  violation  of  the 
a]>ostolic  precept,  “  Kei‘p  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
and  grieve  not  the  Hedy  Spirit  whereby  ye  arc  sealed  unto  the  day  of 
redemption.”  This  is  not  to  hold  the  truth  in  love.  This  violation 
of  concord  by  rival  denominations,  has  produced  incalculable  mischiefs. 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  C’hristian  church,  it  quenches  the  Spirit  by 
extinguishing  brotlierly  kindness ;  and  abroad,  it  confounds  the  w’eak, 
perplexes  the  doubtful,  and  gives  occasion  of  triumph  to  the  ungoilly. 
Nor  cjin  it  fail  t<»  retard  the  progress  of  Christianity,  by  substituting 
intestine  feuds  for  that  combination  of  zeal  and  charity,  that  sublime 
and  simultaneous  effort  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  which  being 
viewed  w’ith  approl)ation  by  the  Divine  Paraclete,  might  insure  his 
bleH-sing,  and  bear  dowm  all  opj>osition.  The  religion  of  Christ,  it  can-* 
not  too  often  l)e  reiterated,  is  the  ministry  of  reconciliation*;  and  it  is 
the  office  of  the  Spirit,  by  giving  efficiency  to  this  ministry,  to  repair 
the  breach  which  sin  has  made  in  the  social  order  of  the  universe,  by 
the  ulsdition  of  enmities.  So  long,  therefore,  as  resistance  shall  be 
offereil  to  his  pacific  influences  by  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  party- 
spirit,  which  yields  nothing  for  the  sake  of  reciprocal  accommodation, 
and  even  thinks  it  lilwrality  enough  to  abstain  from  avowed  hostility, 
or  from  acts  of  coercive  violence,  as  if  Christian  charity  were  a  mere 
negation, — the  pn»spects  of  the  church  and  of  the  human  race  are  over¬ 
hung  with  ghnany  discouragement.  Whereas  a  general  dissemination 
of  l)etter  feeling  would  lx?  the  auspicious  omen  of  the  regeneration  of 
the  nations ;  nor  j)erhnp8,  in  that  case,  w'ould  the  hope  lx?  tex)  romantic, 
that,  ill  s<une  future  age,  will  be  realized  the  lieautifnl,  but  hitherto 
visicuiary  conception  of  a  universal  church,  in  undivided  communion  all 
over  the  world. 
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‘  If  the  preccdinj!:  remarks  are  just,  there  may  Ik*  s<mie  reason  for 
moderatinf»  our  cx|KM;tations  of  any  considenible  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  until  existing  causes  of  offence  against  the  Spirit  of  grace,  are 
removed  by  a  return  to  the  simplicity  and  soundness  of  the  primitive 
religion.  That  the  spirit  may  be  resisted,  grieved,  quenched,  cannot  be 
denied,  but  by  a  rejection  of  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  ;  nor  can 
it  but  appear  presumptuous,  to  supplicate  extraordinary  communica¬ 
tions  of  his  grace,  if  there  are  evils  permitted  to  continue,  which  are 
known  to  be  obnoxious  to  his  righteous  indignation.  The  first  step  to 
Im?  taken  is  a  resolute  and  conscientious  effort  to  get  rid  of  these  evils. 
.\t  any  rate,  our  earliest  supplications  for  the  grace  of  the  Spirit, 
should  have  in  view  the  removal  of  those  obstacles  which,  on  every 
consistent  view  of  the  Christian  theology,  must  be  regarded  as  opposed 
to  his  more  copious  effusions.  Any  other  line  of  conduct  would  be 
more  allied  to  ignorant  fanaticism  or  empirical  imposture,  than  to  re¬ 
ligious  sobriety  of  mind ;  and  will  more  probably  be  resented  as  an 
affront  to  his  sanctity  and  his  majesty,  than  approved  as  a  devout  ao 
knowledgement  of  his  grace.*  pp.  147 — 1«^4. 

AV  e  have  already  given  the  titles  of  the  other  two  discourses, 
and  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  advert  to  them  more  spe¬ 
cifically.  It  is  no  ill  compliment  to  sav,  that  on  such  a  topic  as 
Mr.  Hull  as  selected  in  the  fifth  discourse,  he  seems  at  home, 
and  appears  to  most  advantage.  It  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  interesting  discourse  in  the  volume. 


Art.  IV'^.  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  some  Parts  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  By  John  Fuller,  Esq.  dvo.  pp.  560.  London,  1830. 

^i'^HIS  volume  ‘was  not  originally  intended  for  publication*; 
^  nor  did  its  Author  set  out  on  his  travels  with  the  wilful  in¬ 
tent  to  make  a  book.  His  object  was  simply,  he  says,  to  amuse 
himself.  Consequently,  he  was  neither  so  minute  in  his  re¬ 
searches,  nor  so  careful  to  note  his  seeings  and  doings,  as  a  re¬ 
gular  Traveller.  Had  he  traversed  regions  unknown  or  rarely 
visited,  we  should  not  readily  have  forgiven  his  gentlemanly  in¬ 
dolence  in  this  ])articular,  nor  the  tardiness  of  his  publication. 
We  heard  of  his  exploits  some  seven  years  ago;  for  we  recol¬ 
lect  that  when  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  returned  to  Cairo 
from  Upper  Egypt,  the  Writer  of  this  volume  had  just  started 
for  the  Cataracts.  Wadi  Elfi,  we  learn  from  Chapter  VII., 
was  his  ne  plus  ultra ;  and  he  there  fell  in  w  ith  a  flotilla  of 
boats  belonging  to  ]Mr.  W.  Bankes  and  his  companions,  who 
were  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  higher  country.  The  adventure  failed,  in  consequence  of 
their  camels  having  been  driven  away  or  stolen  by  the  drivers, 
at  the  instigation,  it  is  supposed,  of  their  own  servants,  who  did 
not  relish  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  journey.  In  1820,  how- 
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>«ver,  Messrs.  WacWington  and  Hanbury  penetrated  as  far  soutb- 
i-  ward  as  the  extremity  of  Dongola.  Burckhardt  crossed  the 
Nubian  !>esert  to  the  Abyssinian  frontier;  but  gentlemen  tra¬ 
vellers  are  not  very  fond  of  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  nor 
do  we  blame  them.  Crossing  the  desert  is  no  recreation ;  and 
neither  Sennaar  nor  Foor  holds  out  any  powerful  attractions. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  that  a  premium  could  not  be  better  be¬ 
stowed  by  iiny  Society  desirous  to  promote  geographical  dis¬ 
covery,  than  on  the  individual  who  should  first  succeed  in  as¬ 
cending  the  White  River  to  the  ferry  at  Ilellet  Allais,  and  in 
reaching  Lake  Tchad  by  that  unknown  route. 

Mr.  Fuller  commences  his  travels  with  Naples,  Corfu,  and  the 
»  Moreu.  From  Athens,  he  proceeded  to  Smyrna  and  Constan- 
tino])le.  He  thence  sailed  for  Alexandria,  and  ascended  the 
■’“Nile  to  the  Second  Cataract.  Returning  to  Damietta,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  sea  to  Jatla,  ‘  went  up  to  .leriisalem  *,  visited  Jerash, 
’Acre,  Dehr  el  Kamr,  Damascus,  Balhec,  and  Palmyra,  and 
after  an  excursion  or  two  in  Syria,  embarked  for  Cyprus,  and 
thence  sailed  to  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  and  Zante.  A  tolerably  ex- 
,  tensive  and  varied  excursion  tliis,  which  appears  to  have  occu- 
,  pied  (including  a  stay  of  nearly  twelve  months  in  Syria)  about 
.three  years.  The  narrative  is  pleasingly  written,  without  any 
ad'ectation  or  pretence  of  any  kind ;  and  if  it  does  not  add 
•  much  to  our  previous  information,  it  takes  us  rapidly  through 
■  scenes  which,  often  as  they  have  been  described,  never  fail  to 
delight  and  interest  the  imagination.  The  moral  of  the  tale,  is 
thus’  given  in  the  concluding  paragraph,  which  will  shew  the 
general  temper  of  the  volume. 

'An  Englishman  who  makes  the  tour  W’hich  I  did,  can  hardly  fail 
to  return  strengthened  in  the  proud  conviction,  that  without  civil  li¬ 
berty  iind  equal  law  s,  no  nation  can  be  permanently  great  and  flourish¬ 
ing  ;  although,  as  a  friend  to  mankind,  he  may  be  glad  at  the  same 
time  to  have  learned,  that  a  fertile  soil,  a  genial  climate,  and  a  bright 
sunshine,  ma^'  produce  much  individual  happiness,  even  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  Trial  by  Jury  is  unknown,  and  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
runneth  uot.*  p.  500. 

Of  the  happiness  which  a  genial  climate  and  bright  sun- 
ahine  can  bestow',  a  poetical  Traveller  has  taught  us  to  form  a 
proper  estimate. 

'  But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows. 

And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  kiiow's : 

In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear; 
l^lan  seems  the  only  grow'th  that  dwindles  here.* 

So  the  Poet  sang  of  Italy:  what  liad  he  said  of  Turkey  and 
Egypt  I 

Any  •regular  analysis  of  the  present  volume  would  be  quite  a 
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work  of  supererogation.  All  that  either  the  Writer  or  our 
readers  can  expect,  is,  that  we  should  select  a  few  paragraphs  as 
a  sample  of  its  lively  and  amusing  contents.  As  we  seldom 
hear  much  about  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  Apulia  at  the  time  of  our 
Author’s  journey,  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

'  The  Apuliau  provinces,  which  under  the  more  vigorous  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  French  had  with  diHiculty  been  kept  in  subiectioii,  on  the 
return  of  the  Bourlxm  dynasty  fell  into  a  state  of  disorder  little  short 
of  open  rebellion.  In  addition  to  the  grand  society  of  Carlxmari,  which 
was  diffused  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  as  to  whose  real  designs 
much  uncertainty  seems  still  to  prevail,  others  of  a  less  doubtful  na¬ 
ture  were  organized  in  these  provinces,  under  the  various  names  of  Pa- 
trioti,  Philadelphi,  and  Dccisi.  Of  these  the  professed  objects  were 
all  nearly  the  same ;  though  the  last,  as  its  name  implies,  was  more 
lH)ld  in  the  avowal  of  them,  and  comprehended  in  its  ranks  all  the  most 
desperate  characters  in  the  country.  Its  members  w’ere  initiated  with 
various  frightful  ceremonies,  and  were  bound  together  by  the  strongest 
oaths.  Their  commissions  or  certificates  of  admission  to  the  Society, 
one  of  which  w'as  shown  to  me,  were  ornamented  with  representations 
of  skulls  and  cross-bones,  and  the  more  important  passages  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  bl(M)d.  Their  principal  badges  were  a  black  flag  and  a  diigger ; 
and  the  meaning  of  these  emblems,  in  itself  obvious  enough,  was  further 
explained  in  a  sort  of  creed  or  catechism  which  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  initiated.  The  professed  objects  of  the  society  were  l)e- 
nevolent  and  philanthropic ;  but  under  the  specious  pretext  of  “  War 
to  the  Palace  and  Peace  to  the  Cottage  ",  they  spread  terror,  rapine, 
and  assassination  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  members 
were  regularly  organized  in  greater  and  smaller  divisions,  called  camps 
and  sections ;  and  they  met  openly  for  training  and  exercise,  even  at 
the  gates  of  the  great  towns.  Lecce  alone  could  muster  several  hun¬ 
dred  ;  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  the 
two  provinces  amounted  to  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  armed  men. 

‘  The  Government,  alarmed  at  these  formidable  combinations,  de¬ 
termined  on  appointing  to  the  command  of  the  district  Lieut.-Colonel 
Church,  whose  energetic  character  had  been  displayed  in  raising  and 
disciplining  a  Greek  corps  in  the  English  service :  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1817,  he  repaired  to  his  post,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  Neapolitan 
troops,  and  four  or  five  hundred  Albanians,  who  were  glad  to  rejoin  the 
standard  of  their  old  commander. 

‘  The  malcontents  seem  to  have  lieen  overawed  by  this  imposing 
force ;  and  after  a  smart  action  at  Alarsano,  in  which  a  large  party  of 
them  w'as  defeated,  no  serious  resistance  was  offered,  except  by  a  small 
coqis  headed  by  the  priest  Ciro  Anichiarico,  a  man  whose  courage  and 
enterprise  might  have  qualified  him  to  shine  in  a  more  honourable  si¬ 
tuation.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  respectability  in  one  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  hud  risen  to  some  rank  in  nis  order ;  but  being  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  hopes  of  further  preferment,  and  thinking  that  his  pre¬ 
tensions  were  unjustly  neglected,  he  changed  his  pursuits,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  ^ring  leaders  of  the  bands  of  the  Decisi.  The  acts  of 
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alrocit\'  which  had  hivn  caminitted  by  himself  and  his  followers  loavinj^ 
him  no  hojie  of  pardon,  he  Inddly  took  the  Held  at  the  lunid  of  about 
liiO  men,  and  having  the  advantajjc  of  a  pertWt  knowledge  of  the 
country,  sustained  himself  for  several  days  against  the  very  superior 
force  which  was  brought  against  him.  lie  probably  expected  to  be  re- 
lieveil  from  ])ursiiit  by  a  general  insurrection  of  his  associates;  but 
Hnding  that  this  did  not  take  jdaee,  and  that  his  followers  were  gra¬ 
dually  dropping  <df  and  seeking  safety  in  Hight,  he  formed  the  resolu¬ 
tion  <»f  shutting  himself  up  with  six  or  seven  of  the  most  desperate,  iii 
a  solitary  “  masseria  **,  or  farm-house,  near  Grotaglia.  In  a  country 
so  subject  to  the  attacks  of  banditti,  these  are  generally  places  of 
strength  ;  and  he  was  able  to  defend  himself  against  the  troops  for 
three  days.  During  this  time  he  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  of  musquetry, 
and  killed  several  of  the  assailants,  till  at  length  his  ammunition  being 
exhausted,  and  his  little  garrison  suffering  severely  from  want  of 
water,  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  He  w'as  immediately  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  met  his  fate  with  perfect  unconcern.  An  oHiccr 
who  told  me  the  story,  asking  him  just  liefore  his  death  in  how  many 
assassinations  he  had  been  implicated,  he  coolly  replied,  that  he  could 
not  recollect  the  exact  number,  but  that  he  had  committed  sixty  or  se¬ 
venty  with 'his  own  hand. 

‘  A  military  commission  was  still  sitting  at  Lecce,  for  the  trial  of 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  outrages,  or  who  wTre  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  obnoxious  assiKiationa.  The  president  was  a  colonel  of  the 
provincial  militia ;  and  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  the 
pniceedings  were  conducted  with  coolness  and  im])artiality.  JMany  of 
the  accused  were  connected  with  respectable  families  in  the  jirovinces, 
and  their  fate  of  course  excited  considerable  interest,  though  this  was 
in  a  great  degree  lost  in  the  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  w'hich  per¬ 
vaded  all  ranks  of  the  community  at  being  freed  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  Dccisi.  The  sentences  of  the  court-martial  were  all  referred  to 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  district,  who,  being  armed  with  the  Ah 
/ercifci  or  full  delegation  of  the  royal  authoritVj  had  tlic  pow’cr  of  en¬ 
forcing  them  without  appeal.  About  eighty  persons  in  all  paid  the 
fi»rfeit  of  their  lives:  but  of  these  it  was  satisfactory  to  learn,  that  not 
one  Kutfered  for  ]Kditical  otfences  only, — all  having  been  found  guilty 
uf  assassi nation,  or  of  some  other  crime  equally  deserving  cajiital  pu- 
nisliment.  The  g«K)d-w’ill  which  the  (leneral  seemed  to  have  univers¬ 
ally  conciliated,  even  in  the  execution  of  so  unpleasing  a  duty,  was  a 
sutlicient  pnH>f  that  his  power  had  nut  been  exercisetl  with  undue  se¬ 
verity.’  pp.  9 — 13. 

The  iinproveincnts  which  had  taken  place  in  Corfu,  in  the 
interval  between  the  Author's  first  and  second  visits  to  the 
Island,  were  so  decided  as  to  force  themselves  upon  the  most 
cursory  observation. 

*  In  18H?,  the  most  ortlinary  articles  of  foreign  manuHicture  were 
scarct'ly  to  l)c  procureil,  and,  from  the  total  want  of  inns,  a  stranger 
who  did  not  happen  to  have  an  intnalnction  to  some  memhiT  of  the 
Governmont,  or  some  oHiccr  *»f  the  garrisi»n,  might  run  a  Very  fair 
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rliaiice  of  the  nii'ht  of  his  arrival  t)  la  hrllv  etmle.  In  U12tJ, 

there  ux‘re  scvtTal  well  supplied  shops ;  a  large  hotel  had  l»eeii  t>peiied 
in  a  fine  situation  on  the  Esplanade  ;  a  new  jmlacc  had  arisen,. built 
by  native  workmen,  and  ornamented  with  sculpttiri's  and  Ims-reliefa 
by  a  native  artist,  a  pupil  of  Caiiova.  A  university  had  l)eeii  founded  ; 
and  what  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  less  important,  the  (Toveriiment  was 
!>eginning  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  communications  with  the  interior/  pp.  21,  22. 

That  some  abuses  prevailed,  Mr.  Fuller  remarks,,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted ;  but  as  little  doubtful  is  it,  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  has  increased  since  they  have  been  under 
Hritish  protection.  The  two  most  arbitrary  measures, — the 
abridgement  of  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  Church  property,  have  been  most  important 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  people.  Well  would  it  have  been 
for  Greece,  if  the  Morea  and  Crete  could  have  been  taken  into 
the  same  Republic. 

In  his  route  overland  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  our 
Author  ascended  Mount  Olympus ;  and  his  description  of  the 
ascent  may  be  given,  we  think,  as  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  re¬ 
lating  a  thing  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  with  a  most  tho¬ 
rough-bred  calmness  of  manner,  at  the  furthest  remove  from  the 
vulgarity  of  enthusiasm. 

‘  Early  in  the  morning,  w^e  set  out  to  ascend  Mount  Olympus.  Wo 
w’ere  provided  wdth  some  very  excellent  noncys,  active,  sure-footed, 
and  accustomed  to  the  steepest  ]>5iths.  The  mountain  rises  imme¬ 
diately  at  the  back  of  the  city,  and  we  entered  the  first  or  woody  re¬ 
gion  as  soon  as  w  e  had  passed  the  gates.  Our  road,  which  was  some¬ 
times  excessively  steep,  rugged,  and  overgrown,  led  us  up  one  side  of 
a  deep  niviiie.  As  w'e  ascended,  wc  had  frequent  views  through  in¬ 
tervals  in  the  trees  and  coppice- wo(h1,  over  a  wide  extent  of  rich  level 
country,  bounded  hy  a  ridge  of  low'  hills  whicli  separate  it  from  the 
sea  of  Marmara.  In  about  two  hours  w’e  had  passed  the  first  region, 
and  arrived  at  the  second,  an  open  barren  plain,  where  the  rich  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  chestnut  forest  we  had  left,  was  exchanged  for  the  dark 
gloomy  tints  of  some  scattered  pines.  The  formation  siximed  to  be 
chiefly  of  granite,  large  blocks  and  masses  of  which  lay  heaped  toge¬ 
ther  ;  sometimes  in  such  regular  fi»rms,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  their 
enormous  bulk,  they  might  have  been  taken  for  artifleial  structures. 
A  great  many  small  fragments  of  variegated  marble  were  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  interstices  of  the  larger  rocks 
w’crc  filled  with  juniper,  dwarf  cypress,  and  arbor  vita*.  After  riding 
along  this  tract  foralsmt  an  hour,  we  came  to  a  bi'antifully  clear  stream, 
where  we  halted  ;  and  our  guide  informed  us  that  the  way  was  no  fur¬ 
ther  practicable  for  horses.  As  I  saw',  how'ever,  the  highest  point  of 
the  mountain  rising  from  this  table-land,  ap])arently  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  before  us,  1  did  not  like  to  return  without  having  visited  it ;  and 
leaving  my  companion,  who  was  n«)t  disposed  to  go  any  further,  with 
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the  lervantu  and  horses,  I  walked  on  with  the  gt^e.  ^  Hig  cambi^g 
drw»  howcTcr,  did  not  permit  him  to  accompany-  me 
f^round  and  through  the  juniper  bushes  which  vr^  had  to  pamrt'tiijlii 
very  soon  sat  down  on  a  stone,  and  made  signs  that  he  should 
return.  I  then  proceeded  alone,  and  reached  the  snmnnt  in'abeof  hli 
hours  without  imy  great  difficoltr.  The  ascent  to  the  highest' pHH 
on  the  west  and  stmth-west  sides,  is  gradual ;  on  the  north  and  nsrti;, 
«wt,  it  is  abrupt,  and  intersected  by  a  deep  chiusm, — the  crater 
iMibly  of  a  volcano,  in  which  there  remainea  a  great  deal  of  the^ 
wduter’s  snow'.  A  ridge  of  thin  slaty  stemes  heaped  up  like  shh^rm 
formed  a  natural  causeway  across  this  chasm,  communicating  ftotthi 
outer  edge  with  the  topmost  peak  of  the  mountain,  which  wn^ddtiy 
comiMised  of  the  same  loose  material.  '  : 

'  The  weather  was  unfortunately  rather  liazy,  otherwise  the  view  % 
miignificent,  extending  quite  across  the  sea  of  Marmara  to  fbnstllk 
tinople.  As  it  W':is,  i  could  see  the  gulfs  of  Mudania  and  Nicoundi^ 
with  the  lake  of  Isnik  (Nicjea)  a  little  to  the  eastward,  half  cone^liKA 
aniong  hills.  Towards  the  south,  ranges  of  mountains  extend  one  tig* 
Vfunl  the  other  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  none  of  them  rixing'}ri|l# 
than  the  middle  region  of  Olympus,  so  that  from  its  summit  thty  w 
seen  in  a  h>rd‘s-eve  view ;  and  to  the  west  I  could  trace  almost  the  wMs 
4»f  4mr  last  two  Jays’  joiimey  along  the  plain  of  Mohalitsch,  and  dig 
lake  of  Apolloiiias.  We  did  not  see  a  single  human  lieing  during 
excursion  ;  but  we  passed  several  ruinous  hovels  of  the  Turkmen, ‘*1»^ 
at  certain  j>eriods  of  the  year,  w’hen  the  plains  are  parchwl  bytbestti, 
drive  their  cattle  into  the  mountains  to  graze  on  the  patches  of 
age  w’bich  are  found  near  the  hanks  of  the  torrents.  ^  .* 

*  Descending  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  follotrmg  ttie 
course  of  a  little  stream,  in  about  two  hours  more  I  rejoined  my  cs»» 
panions  ;  and  after  I  had  rested  a  while,  wc  set  out  on  our  rctUTtt 
lirusa.'  pp.  ()<]  — Ofk  ^ 

I'lie  narnitivc  of  a  voyage  up  the  Nile,  can  now  derive  iilile 
interi*st  from  either  novelty  or  adventure.  The  police  of  the 
country  under  the  present  King  of  Fgypt,  is  so  good,  thid 
there  is  no  such  agreeable  excitement  from  banditti  and  perihjui 
escapes,  as  in  the  times  of  the  older  travellers,  ‘  The  vojttJIP 
‘  from  Cairo  to  the  Cataracts/  says  Mr.  Fuller,  ‘might be 

*  formed  with  os  much  security,  and  almost  with  as  much  OK 

*  as  an  excursion  on  tlie  Thames;  and  in  my  progress  Up^iihtt 

‘  down  the  Nile,  I  fell  in  with  not  less  than  five  or  six  partiel 
‘  ol  Koglishinen,  and  several  of  other  Kuropeans.*  ,  The  ^ 
lowing  remarks  upon  the  effect  of  the  l’'gyptign.architecUire, 
us  compared  with  the  more  graceful  forms  of  the  Grecian  of* 
ders,  arc  well  worth  transcribing.  r, 
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^  PoUadian 

more  aulid  propg^iuHa,  of^  Ae  Doric,  the  tewplca  on 
uptrend jiiiMl  at  first  .view, to  .appear  iieayv  almost  to  dffiwniit  j.  Tnj^ 
igl^ci,l*uuiuaU<tfw  will  ainall^  toe^ptllar?!  crowi^l,  and, 

,^ry  form  of  Uicmr-HwmcKaaljy  whpn^aa  is  »‘iicmU>'  tlip 

buried  to  a  conaideralile  (depth  in  ruldjisb,— extremVly  ijluipfyj^ 
vbdc  tku  urniunenU  will  bo  thoturht  munotonouH  in  dc&I^  and  re- 
in  quantity,  h  W  only, alter  repeated  and  attentive  obaerva- 
tbtfiitbat  these  unfcw’ourable  ininrcasiona  wtsir  otf,  and  we  become  ipra- 
(ivflly  ieu.silde  of  the  gnmd  enect  produced  by  the  vast  size  at  tbot 
by  the  massiveiw'38  off  the  masonry,  the  strength  of  the  co¬ 
lumns,  t)ie  variety  of  the  capitals,  the  gracetul  inclination  of  the  outer 
tialia,  the  suupiicity  of  the  niouldingfs#  aud  the  bold  curve  of  tho  cor- 
aics.  ,Tbe  happy  adaptation  of  tlie  style  to  the  climate,  will  recoacile^ 
US  alaa  to  some  of  its  pocuUarities.  In  more  temperate  regions,  o  tril¬ 
ls  p^istyle  was  sutheieut ;  here,  a  deeper  ])ortico>  frequently  contaui- 
iag  £wir  rows  of  columns,  was  necessary  to  protect  the  worshipper 
hoai  the  rays  (d*  an  almost  vertical  sun.  The  ornaments  too,  may 
lis^Wcrvud,  however  crowded,  are  always  made  sulfsorvieut  to  thn 
(tfijKqMl  design  ;  and  at  that  point  of  distance  where  the  archite^ure 
ii  Km  to  the  greatest  advantof^,  the  sculpture  for  the  moat  pa^  la  np 
iuogur  distinguishable.  Even  among  the  grotesque  and  mdiiatroua 
gumiNanids  of  meu,  beasts,  and  bink,  witli  which  every  part  of  the 
building  is  covered,  some  figures  may  be  found,  whose  forma  and 
coUBtenanccs  shew  phiinly  what  the  artist  was  capable  of  perfonring, 
if  (as  I  have  lieforc  rcmarkeil)  his  genius  had  not  been  cramped  by 
hil, subject.  Strength,  durability,  and  shade,  seem  to  have  be^  tne 
4j«cls  of  the  architect;  and  in  pursuit  of  them  he  has  attained 
gamdeur.  Dignity,  serenity,  and  repose,  were  wliat  the  sculptor  aun- 
wi  at  expressing  ;  and  he  has  frequently  pnaiuced  beauty. 

‘  GoikI  taste  in  the  combination  of  ctdmirs,  seems  natural  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  East  even  at  the  present  day  ;  and  artiaU  wh^ihare 
eittnined  critically  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  aad  eltwv 
where,  whieli  remain  ui  ]iorfcGt  preservation,  have  been  surprised  ^ 
the  kaqwWdgc  of  effect  which  tlic  ancient  adunrists  piissesseiL*  It  jft 
ast  pri^uord,  they  .say,  by  tlie  purity  or  brightness  of  any  particular 
UAt;  bat,  as  iu  the  works  of  the  Venetian  school,  by  that 
fsogement  which  tvill  not  allow  any  part,  however  unimporttnot  W  ittay 
tppesr^  to  be  altered,  without  injuring  the  effect  of  the  Srhed^  tMi- 
poiltion.*  pp.  23fk-^2.  ,  ^  ’ 

i  •  I  .  ti 

Of  all  the*  graphic^  works  published  on  Egypt,*  Vlrit  bVi4  difii 
be  found,  Mr.  rfifler  Says,  which  does  compfctc  itt'flttl 

ahcieht  mohumf^ntS,  wintfh  can  conyeV  afi  eff 

their  effect.  The  Grand  Lirr^  of*  the  rrcn’ch  tn- 

^ccurate  to  a  dogree  scarcely  ti>  be  crediteil  by  ^bi>  have 
m  had  s«  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  originals.... The 
thawings  of  Hosei,  wliich  have  been  published  ua  lithograph  by 
f'^ooper,  are  praise<I  as  faithful  ami  characteristic  representa* 
of’  the  ‘^rtqiery  and  tfihaWitanl^  f  hut*  the  BmpU*st*  tiHalb 
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ami  the  l>eHt  ileseriplions  of  the  temples,  wifi’ he  fonml  in  Hi.* 
ifiilton’s  ‘  learned  and  accurate  work.’ 

At  (’aim,  where  Mr.  Fuller  was  detained  for  some  time  'll 'pH- 
soner  hy  the  plague  and  other  untoward  circumstances,  he  fell 
in  witli  an  cxliaordinai y  individual,  whase  portrait  and  historj 
cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers.  j 

‘  We  were  sittiiii;  this  evemn^  after  dinner  m\itlled  np  in  Mir 
when  our  uttentitai  wits  suddenly  attracted  hy'the  vaTce  of  a  pcinKwh' 
the  iMMirt,  who  was  talkinc?  very  loudly  in  English,  and  cnrnestHw.- 
({uesting  or  rather  demanding  see  Mr.  Saif,  l^esently  the  Itifiia 
servant  mfi  into  the  room,  begging  ns  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  tht 
stranger,  wIksw*  vehemence  seemed  to  have  thrown  him  into  gwit 
alarm ;  ami  w  e  ourselves  were  a  little  surjirised,  w  hen  we  saw  Mn 
tullowed  in  hv  a  man  of  very  wald  appenninee,  whose  figtire  m  the 
dusk  looked  almost  gigantic.  His  heatl  was  covered  with  close  ctrrliiij' 
hair,  his  chin  with  a  short  tufted  Innird,  and  his  nose  dnttened  ta  kn 
face  gave  a  most  femciotis  character  to  his  aspect.  His  h*gs  and  anil* 
wen'  bare  :  the  remainder  of  his  person  w'as  covered  with  a  flowfae 
wliite  dmperr.  over  which  w'as  thrown  the  skin  of  some  wild  arniml. 
A  short  sw«»nl  hung  bv  his  side,  a  small  round  shield  over  one  shonWer, 
and  he  hraiidishtHl  a  s|)ear  in  his  hand,  w’hile  ho  attempted  with  im- 
]»titient  gestun's  to  explain  his  meaning  to  the  astonished  Italian.  Ht 
i became  more  ndm,  how'e^'e^,  when  we  addressed  him  in  his  natbr 
languMgi',  Ui  which  he  said  he  had  lH*en  long  nnaecustomiHl,  and  in¬ 
formed  us  that  his  name  was  Nathaniel  Pearce,  that  he  had  been  one<if 
I^»nl  Valeiitia’s  attendants,  and  liad  left  him  to  settle  in  Alwssinii, 
where  he  had  nanained  fourtei'ii  years.  I  n  consequence  of  somedi*- 
turljHiiees  which  had  of  late  broken  out  in  that  country’,  he  had  detff- 
iiiined.  Inovever,  to  hn\ve  it,  and  had  come  (’airo  bv  Mr.  Sjdt*^ 
lulvii'e.  Knmi  the  singularitv  of  his  attire,  the  guards  at  the  gntc'rf 
the  city  would  not  Is'iieve  that  he  was  jui  Englishman,  and  refused  Wnr 
:uitiiiuunce  hir  sonic  time;  and  his  vexation  at  this  detention,  nnd'tli^ 
etHnseqiient  Joes  of  some  of  his  haggjige,  he  gave  as  an  excuse  tdf  tflC 
violence  of  his  manner  w  hen  he  first  presented  himself.  My  mll!^ 
]niiuoii  WHS  I  found  already  nequainted  with  his  story,  and  we  beggfd 
that  an  a|)artment  might  lie  a.seigmxi  him,  wht're  in  the  course  of  fkt 
evening  we  paid  him  a  visit.  We  fonnd  the  Hoor  strewed  writh 
slnian  arms  and  eurioaitu's,  among  which  w’as'  a  cage  cnntainhtf  k 
Ix'Siitifnl  aniuuil  of  the  civet-cat  kind,  w’hich  he  had  brought  from  ikr 
ft>rests  of  Tigre.  His  wnfe,  an  Abyssinian  woman  named  Tringo, 
though  of  H  deep  copper  complexion,  and  though  w’orii  down  by  the 
fatigues  of  a  long  and  ]>erilous  journey,  retained  some  traces  of  bcantt» 
which  JointHi  ti»  an  air  of  deep  melanclmly,  gave  her  altogether  a  terr 
interesting  apfiearaiict'.  She  w'as  sitting  cross-legged  on  a.mat ;  and 
ch»M'  crouching  and  half  hid  liehind  her  w’as  her  servant,  a  little  w’ooUy- 
haired,  half-naked  girl,  t'nlletl  Cullum,  who  siH'ined  full  of  fun  aw 
gayely,  and  delightctl  with  the  novelty  of  the  scene.'  pp.  150,  151.  ^ 


*  1  he  n'Hl  vicissitudes  of  this  man's  life  nee«l  hardlv  b’sr  to  be 
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ifl  dwnpetitiou  tlio  fabled  advontiires  of  RobinwHi  Crunoi*.  Like 
thtt  h«TO,  he  \v;w  Iwirn  of  res^x'Ctablo  jiarentA,  nnd  received  m  toloftble* 
.duothui,  but  Ins  wandering  disposition  noon  lod  him  into  the  sea- 
,^irr,  Hiul  jit  the  very  connnencoinent  of  his  careor,  while  yet  n  boy, 
rif  jihewctl  siirns  of  the  enterprising  spirit  by  which  he  was  afterwords 
jj^tinpii^hocl.  He  wa«  taken  prisoner  in  an  action  immediately  pre- 
^yding  the  inemorahle  First  of  June,  nnd  was  (*onfiiied  at  Vannes,  in 
the  Kanie  prison  with  a  nuinlier  of  the  victims  of  the  French  revolution. 
VVith  some  of  them  ho  plotted  an  esca^ie  ;  bnt  lieing  arrested  before 
tbev  ciaUd  re;ich  the  coast,  ho  was  com|>olhHl  t4>  witness  the  eiocuticui 
(f  ^  unfortunate  com]>nnions,  who  were  shot  ihio  after  the  other  on 
of  the  fortress,  and  was  warned  that  the  same  fate  awaited. 
:\m  if  he  again  ongiiged  in  such  an  enterprise.  The  tlureat  did  not 
.ietcr  him,  liowever,  fnim  making  another  attempt,  and  this  time  he 
>ttoope(li^l  in  eonveyiiig  a  party  safely  on  Isiard  an  Knglish  cniieef. 
IL  iiftiTwards  entered  on  imard  a  man-of-war  (the  Sceptre  1  believe), 
u'birh  was  lost  near  the  ('ape  of  (vood  t^Iope.  He  sunk  with  the 
rivck,  and  after  sutferiiig  the  pains  of  drowning,  (which  )m*  deMcribeil 
01  oot  bi'ing  very  severe,)  was  hrought  to  life  again  by  the  care  of  some 
Dutch  settlers  on  the  const.  He  then  \vent  into  the  India  (Jempam  's 
>rrrioe  on  a  voy;igi^  to  China,  hut  landed  at  one  of  the  Malay  IslandM, 
.01(1  remained  among  the  natives  there  till  the  ship  returned  from 
Ciiitoii.  Ho  was  subsequently  lai  lioard  a  ship  of  war  staUaiied  at 
ilomliay,  fnmi  which  his  restless  spirit  again  tempted  him  to  roam; 
and  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Peishwu,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the 
Knglish.  Pt*ace,  unluckilv  for  him,  Inking  soon  afterwards  ofMieltide<l, 
lie  was  given  up  us  a  deserter,  together  with  several  others  of  his 
I'oantrymen,  and  they  xvere  contined  in  the  fort  at  Homltay,  and 
ordered  to  he  tried  liy  a  court-martial.  He  contrived,  however,  to 
make  his  cseapi*  Ity  swimming  to  the  mnin-luiul,  Hed  to  (you,  anden- 
Ligeil  himself  as  a  sailor  on  Isiard  l^ord  Valentia’s  ship,  which  h<‘  found 
lying  there.  Iii  this  capacity  lie  went  to  the  Hed  Sea,  where  the  ship 
iiaviiig  siitfcre^l  some  (biinage  in  a  storm,  was  forced  to  put  hack  to 
Ikmlay.  Pearce,  not  venturing  to  return  thither,  went  ashore  at 
Mocha,  and  as  a  further  protection  embraced  tlie  Mahometan  fiiith  : 
lut  he  soon  liecame  tired  of  his  new  profession  ;  and  having  incurrod 
suspicion  tliat  his  conversion  was  not>  sincere,  he  was  glad  toi 
make  his  escape,  and  to  rejoin  Lord  Valentin  when  he  heard  of  hia  re» 
^^ppearance  on  that  coast.  He  .then  accompauicU  Mr.  Sait  on  Ids, 
journey  into  Abyssinia,  and  lieing  pleased  with  the  country,  determined, 
‘unsettling  there;  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Haas  Weliad 
S^lanHcc,  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Tigre.  Having  distinguished  him* 
highly  in  several  of  the  military  enterprises  of  that  warlike  chief, 
I'f  was  placed  in  the  command  of  a  considerable  IxMly  of  troops  ;-^mar- 
a  reiation  of  the  Haas’s  wife  ;  and  Mr.  Salt,  on  his  second  visit  to 
‘Ibyiisuiia,  tumid  him  living  in  great  winlth  and  rcsjMiotability,  auid! 
•  Jfhly  i'sU'enud  by  the  natives.  At  the  death  of  the  Haas,  howtfver, 
(»uiln  iwgroes,  a  powerful  tribe  on  the  frontiers  of  Abysaiiiia,  wlm 
Uvn  kept  in  check  by  his  railitar}'  prowess,  made  a  successful 
’’'’’Option  into  the  country,  and  Pearce  was  stripped  of  all  his  property, 
'■d  oldiued  to  fly  into  the  mountains,  whc*re  for  a  long  time  he  endureil 
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the  grvAtcst  sufTeriiipt,  from  want  and  disease.  When  tranquillity 
i^n  rrstored,  he  retired  to  the  city  of  Antalow,  and  renuuned  then 
far  some  time  in  |)overty  and  distress  ;  till  at  lenf^h,  detensiaiw  n 


His  wife  sun'ived  but  a  few  months  :  and  soon  after  her  death,  he  «t 
out  fur  England,  in  the  hoi)C8  of  being  employed  to  explore  tlie  inUrW 
of  Africa, — a  service  for  which,  from  various  circumstances,  he  seenrd 
to  be  iH'Culiarly  qualitiiHl ;  but  lie  had  only  reached  Alexandria,  whoi 
he  was  carrii'd  oHF  by  a  violent  dist^ase,  at  the  age  of  little  more  thu 
furtv  years, — “  though  few,  yet  full  of  fate.” 

*  lie  u’os  a  man  of  supi'rior  intellectual  ]Miwcrs,  of  great  observatim, 
and  able  to  communicate  his  thoughts  in  an  original  and  vigorous  styk 
Some  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  from  Aliyssinia  to  the  East  ludii 
Company's  resident  at  Mocha,  were  puldislied  in  the  Asiatic  Jonmsl, 
at  Calcutta  ;  and  he  kept  up  also  a  regular  corresjHindence  with  Mr. 
Salt,  and  had  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  full  of  valuable  inforai* 
ation  on  his  adopted  country.  These,  at  the  ]KTsuasion  of  his  frieudi, 
he  intended  to  publish  on  his  return  to  England,  accompanied  by  t 
memoir  of  his  eventful  life ;  and  when  1  left  Cairo,  he  was  busily  eo- 
oagtHl  in  preivaring  them  for  that  purpose.  \\'hat  became  of  them  after 
his  drath,  1  nave  never  lieiurd ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  now 
rv'er  sec  the  light,  and  his  name  and  hist(»ry  will  remain  in  unmerited 
tibscurity.  He  wis  nltogi*ther  an  extraordinary  character,  (littl 
wurmth  of  temper,  and  an  unlH)unded  spirit  of  enterprise,  were  the 
sources  of  all  his  errors.  His  gotal  qualities  were  courage,  activity, 
intidligiuice,  and  zeal  in  the  siTvice  of  liis  employers.  Th«!se  I  had 
full  opportunity  of  olsuTving  during  more  than  eight  months  that  hr 
w’a.s  my  constant,  anti  frequently  my  only  conqmnion  ;  and  1  am  happy 
to  |my  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  humble  but  much  valued 
friend.'  pp.  2od— 2ti0. 

Two  English  gentlemen  whom  the  Author  met  willi  at  Cairo, 
(Mr.  Stevenson  and  Dr.  Armstrong,)  on  their  way  from  liom- 
bay  to  England,  after  escaping  from  tlie  cholera  at  Bombay, 
and  from  the  plague  in  Egyi>h  fell  victims  to  the  malaria  fever 
in  Greece !  Mr.  Fuller  was  himself  attacked  with  the  same 
fever,  while  encam}K>d  at  a  little  village  near  l^atakia  in  Syria; 
and  he  attrihutes  his  recovery  to  the  cautious  and  judiciom 
treatment  of  the  disease  hy  his  Greek  physician.  At  Athens, 
our  Author  passed  t’.ic  winter  of  18i;il,  2,  most  agreeably. 

'  Athens  was  at  this  time  a  most  delightful  resting-place,  and  it  wsi 
not  simply  to  tlie  n^collections  or  to  the  rtdics  of  antiquity  that  it  ow'«*l 
its  attractions.  A  variety  of  happy  circumstaiioes  ctinspired  to  give 
it  that  ind<*scriliahle  charm  whicli  induced  many  travellers  to  while 
away  months  there  without  any  determinate  object,  and  peniiitted  fwv 
to  hnn*e  it  without  unfeignetl  regret.  IMaoctl  in  the  centre  of  a  dry 
and  healthy  plain,  which  is  protected  on  the  north  and  east  by  moua- 
tsiiis,  and  opiMi  to  the  sea  on  the  south,  the  climate,  with  the  exct'jHiui* 
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lew  weektt^  of  mill  MUii  slornib  euriy  in  Uio  year,  aud  <if  iiUcU^' 
in  U>o  of  summer,  may  bo  calleil  u  ^'r|Hitual  spring ;  live 

ire  often  for  tlays  t<»^etlier  without  ii  cloud  ;  the  troe^  bem^  oil  cy^> 
Uuu>h  Uie  idea  of  winter  ;  iuid  the  turf  at  Clixistmaa  is  covem^t 
.fikk  aneni*>nies  in  full  Idooni.  The  surroumlin^  scenery,  if  juot.uf  tjia 
is  of  thiv  most  beautiful  order,  uiul  it  is  prculioily  clom^’Ujrf 
iiid  1>)  an  air  of  truuquillity  aud  1'o{h>so«  The  mount aius  &lu|»  ^outly, 
duvvii  and  melt  uimust  im)>erco}>tibly  into  the  phiin  ;  the  sea, 

proiuonturiea  and  islands,  eiJiibits  tho  placid  aurfaa^  of  a  lake ;  ,,the 
j^uDil,  though  it  cauiiot  boost  oi'  any  rich  verdure,  harmuuixcs  iu 
ciiloiir  with  tlio  pale  grecMi  of  tho  woods  and  the  clear  blue  uf  the  at* 
nMsphcie ;  aud  the  majestic  remains  of  antiquity  combine  happily  witli 
the  landscape,  aud  present  themselves  at  c^'cry  step  in  a  new  and 
jactunsiqiie  jM)int  of  view,  lie  who  has  once  stood  on  the  hill  of  the 
Museiun,  and  has  seem  the  long  range  of  Blount  Ilymettus  tinged  with 
the  purple  hue  of  the  heath  aud  wihl  thyme,  the  cone-shaped  Auchvs*- 
mus  rising  gracefully  fnnn  the  plain,  and  the  airy  summit  of  Peutelicut 
iejuud  it ;  the  solitary  columns  of  the  temple  uf  Jupiter,  the  gulden^ 
tinted  Parthenon,  and  tlic  rocky  hill  of  the  Anaqingus ;  Uie  vast  olive 
changing  its  hue  per{>etually  fnmi  the  brightest  to  the  darkest, 
!{reeu  as  the  light  clouds  Hit  over  it ;  the  piuc-covered  slopes  uf  iMouut 
I’arues,  the  distant  summits  of  Pariiussiis,  the  acropolis  of  Curinthi 
4ud  the  iiiountaius  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;  the  port  of  the  I’lneus,  ami 
tho  gulf  of  8idumis  with  its  indented  shores ; — will  never  forget  the 
iuipressiun  prislueed  by  an  assemblage  of  objects  os  unique  |)erhups 
witli  ivgard  to  natural  beauty  as  to  classical  interest.’  ])p.  531. 

‘  A  stranger,  if  not  very  fastidious,  might  find  at  Athens  all  the  uc- 
QomnuMlations  that  he  could  desire :  there  was  an  hotel  kept  by  aa 
Italian,  who  hud  formerly  been  servant  to  an  Eiiglisli  gentleman,  and 
several  very  comfortable  private  lodging-houst's  lK‘lougiug  to  rcspcct- 
ahle  (Jrtvk  families  ;  or  if  he  preferred  greater  retirement  or  inoro 
classic-al  associations,  he  might  be  received  at  the  Capuchin  convent, 
and  might  lay  his  pillow  in  the  Lantern  of  Uemoetheiies.  ’ITio  neccs- 
sanes  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life  might  bo  ])rocurcd  at  a  verj’  mil- 
^kmte  rati*,  aiid  in  tolerable  abundance.  V’^egetables  and  fruit  %vor#f 
brought  in  from  the  gardens  uf  Patisia,  a  neighbouring  village  j  thg 
of  Ilymettus  fumiblied  us  with  honey,  and  the  vineyards  of 
with  wine.  Of  meat  aud  poultry  there  was  no  great  variety,  but 
place  was  supplied  by  fisli  aud  ^rnc ;  and  an  epicure  might  excuse 
the  inuuotuuy  of  a  table  at  which  red  mullets  anil  ivoodcocks 
standing  dishes. 

‘  The  Franks  residing  at  Athens  were  few  in  numlier,  but  almost  all 
of  them  were  persona  of  taUnt  and  information;  uriists  chicHy,.who 
bsviug  been  led  thither  by  .professional  pursuits,  Innl  si^ttlcd  lu  this 
lavoureil  s(M>t,  and  employed  themselves  iu  excavating,  in  collecting 
‘^Atiquities,  or  in  oUier  occupations  connected  with  the  arts.* 

*  Of  occasional  ri'sidents  and  of  visitors  at  Athens,  there  was  a  con* 
lUnt  variety,  English  architects  measuring  and  delineating  the  an- 
^*«nt  nionumenta  w'ith  scrupulous  exactness;  French  artists  restoring 
into  shapes  which  would  probably  have  startled  the  contempora¬ 
ries  of  Phidias  ;  and  amateur  travellers  contented  with  simply  ad- 
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miring  thorn :  Fclmlars  sUnlying  tlic  cliissios  in  this  C(»ngi*nml  rftin. 
iiiont ;  anil  young  otlicors  fnnn  the  garrison  nt  Corfu,  uniting  tbc  ! 
jnirsiiits  of  the  aiiliqiiary  with  the  frolic  of  the  harrack-rmnn. 
course  of  iho  winter  the  Cambrian  frigate  anchoroil  in  the  Plr»u^  | 
bringing  I-onl  Strangfonl  with  a  numerous  suite  on  their  way  to  (Vn^  | 
stantinojilo  ;  ami  iluring  the  fuliiight  that  they  rcmainetl,  the  pUe 
wore  the  appoaraiiec  t»f  an  Iniglish  colony.  The  JilFerent  characUn 
thus  as>embleil,  being  united  by  a  common  pursuit,  lived  (with  a  few  | 
e\ceplit>n>) 
and  amu^in 
who  from  I 

cuNtoiinal  to  Fraid;  manmns  and  usages,  occasionally  joined.  The 
Athenian  ladies  had  the  reputation  of  Ireing  more  lively  and  gay  that 
their  countrywomen  in  general,  and  some  few  of  them  could  speik 
Italian  with  tolerable  ease,  and  were  not  unskilled  in  Kuropeaa  ae> 
eornpli'ihinents.  J\1‘K  llinHjue  (the  daugliter  of  a  Frenchman  int«r- 
married  with  a  (ireek)  was  much  admireil  by  those  i»f  her  own  iiatiiM; 
and  a  succession  of  Knglish  trayellers  have  paid  their  homage  to  thf 
uttraetions  of  the  sisters  Maori,  better  known  perhaps  as  the  Maidatf 
Athens. 

•  At  till*  ordinary  evening  parties  the  amustments  consisted  in  play¬ 
ing  at  Trianda-mia,  in  listening  to  a  (rreek  song,  or  in  joining  in  some 
national  Jm  dc  sik'ictr.  Hut  other  entertainments  were  not  wanting; 
balk  were  freipiently  given  by  the  Knglish  travellers,  ns  well  as  by  M. 
liogotheti  the  hhiglish  vice-consul,  at  which  the  dull  Homoika  wis 
generally  varied  by  a  country-dance  or  a  waltz,  and  the  Carnival  did 
not  pass  oviT  without  some  attemj>ts  at  a  mas(|uerade.  A  party 
Ind  ian  jugglers  who  came  out  in  the  (’ambrian  oxlnl>ited  their  tricki 
to  the  astonished  natives  ;  and  the  midshij)men  acted  a  comedy  (not 
one  of  Menander's)  on  board  the  frigate  in  the  Piranis. 

•  Hut  th  ese  piyeties  were  simui  to  cease,  and  Athens  was  destined  t« 
witness  a  very  dilferent  scene.'  ]ip.  n  111— r»4}l. 

In  Ajuil,  inrormation  was  received  of  the  first  exploits  of  the 
lletarists;  and  in  May,  Athens  itself  having  become  the  scene 
of  hostilities,  nnv  Author  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  ot  aeeompanying  Mr.  I'rcrc  to  Corfu,  in  a  brig  that  had 
been  sent  to  bring  him  off.  It  may  now  be  said,  more  cm* 
jdialically  than  ever,  ‘  Fuernnt  Athena', 


on  terms  of  intimacy  with  each  other,  and  formed  a  varied 
g  society,  in  Avhich  several  of  the  native  (Ireek  familitt, 
heir  frequent  intercourse  with  foreigners  liad  liecome  ac- 
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the  )tnr  A.I).  Translattnl  from  the  Original  Persian  ^ 

M'diome\l  Kasim  Feri'-hla.  IJy  .John  Hriggs,  M.H.A.S.  Lieut- 
(  ol.  in  the  .Madras  Armv.  W  ith  copious  Notes.  Four  Vola.  ll'ru- 
l>p.  '2m.  Priiv  1/.  h.‘  I^mdon,  lH2lk 

is  an  Author  somewhat  familiar  to  Knglish 
readers.  (  oloiml  Dow,  ‘  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
*  def.iligahle  of  our  oriental  scholars’,  long  since  translated  his 
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fitftor)’  of  the  kings  of  Delhi ;  and  his  annals  of  the  Deccan  dy¬ 
nasties  were  skilfully  rendered  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Scott.  The 
latter,  we  scarcely  know  why,  sectns  to  have  attracted  less  of 
jHiblic  attention  than  the  former.  I’he  events  recorded,  may 
not  have  exercised  so  decided  and  extensive  an  inflnence  (Ui  the 
destinies  of  India,  hut  they  are  neither  less  interesting  nor  less 
attractively  related.  Dr.  Scott’s  work  is,  in  fact,  of  greater  va¬ 
lue  than  that  of  Colonel  Dow,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  incomparahly 
5U|K‘rior  execution,  and  free  from  those  abundant  and  conspi¬ 
cuous  errors  which  materially  interfere  with  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Colonel’s  translation.  At  that  lime,  orietital  learning  was 
far  from  having  obtained  its  present  extent  and  precision ;  the 
geography  of  llindostan  was  imperfectly  known,  and  the  faci¬ 
lities,  of  all  kinds,  which  now  surround  the  incpiirer,  were  not 
then  in  existence.  To  these  inevitable  defects,  (’olonel  Dow 


has  added  some  of  a  less  excusable  kind.  His  own  comments, 
he  has  thought  (it  to  identify  with  the  text  so  com})letely  as  to 
defy  discrimination,  and  to  justify  the  strong  iloubts  w  Inch  wore 
entertained  respecting  its  genuineness  as  the  production  of  an 
author  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  nder  these  circnmstances,  it 


h  fortunate  that  a  thoroughly  competent  orientalist  should  have 
Mnilertakeu  an  entire  translation  of  Verishta’s  invaluable  work, 


the  great  store-house  whence  the  historians  of  India  have  drawn 
materials  for  the  illustration  of  its  annals,  suhserpient  to  the  con- 
ijuests  of  Mahmood  of  Ghizni. 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  Colonel  Briggs  to  write  a  com¬ 
plete  history  of  the  Mohamedan  power  in  India,  compiled  from 
the  rich  materials  v/ithin  his  reach,  and  he  had  made  extensive 


collections  with  that  view ;  hut  the  destruction  of  his  papers  at 
the  l*o()nah  residency,  by  the  Peishwa’s  troops,  in  November 
IHIT,  induced  him  to  lay  aside  the  design,  and  to  confine  liim- 
self  to  the  translation  of  Ferishta,  though,  unhappily,  ‘  a  small 
‘  part  of  a  mass  of  historical  matter  that  can  never  be  recovered.’ 
There  are,  however,  circumstances  in  the  case  which  make  the 
publication,  in  its  present  state,  so  peculiarly  valuable  as  much 
to  lessen  the  regret  we  should  otherw  ise  feci  at  tlic  loss  of  the 
nwre  extensive  work.  In  the  absence  of  tbe  art  of  printing,  tlie 
repeated  transcription  of  Ferishta’s  history,  in  a  language  sin¬ 
gularly  dillicult  to  decipher,  and  especially  liable  to  errors  of  or¬ 
thography,  bad  create<l  so  much  variation  and  uncertainty  of 
text  as  to  call  urgently  for  careful  collation. 


‘  When  reflect  on  the  extensive  regions  over  which  the  Historian 
;  the  numerous  races  of  Arabs,  Persians,  T(M)rks,  and  Afghans, 
rrith  their  peculiarities  of  language,  religion,  and  triWs;  when  to 
thfH*  arc  added  the  innumerable  subdivisions  of  the  Hindoo  races,  wdth 
^ir  several  tongues,  habits,  and  customs ;  it  will  Ik*  acknowledged 
it  is  no  cosy  task  to  enter  fully  into  the  details,  and  t(»  lK»coinc  fa- 
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miliar  \%ith  tho  sovrral  iu*w  pn»]H*r  names  which  wenr  in  every 
If  ta  this  U*  athlcil  the  tlitlicnlty  ef  tracing  the  movements  of  \ 
incrous  unnit‘s  t»f  many  ilitrerent  kingdoms,  marching  and  counUr. 
inarchiiig  over  a  region  as  extensive  as  Knrope,  we  shall  not  In*  sur¬ 
pris'd  to  find  errors  in  tlie  various  copies  of  Kerishta  which  at  preient 
exist.’ 

It  was  lortiinatc  l‘nr  Colonel  liriggs,  that  Ins  native  assisUnt. 
Meer  Klieirat  Ally  KImn,  now  the  IVrsian  secretary,  or  moon- 
shoe,  to  the  llesideiicy  at  Sattara,  was  an  exc(*llent  scliolar,  and 
well  versed  in  Inilian  history.  'I'hat  learned  person  travelled, 
for  several  years  successively,  through  various  regions  of  the 
Deccan,  uniier  the  ilirection  of  tin?  Colonel,  ami  made  copies  of 
the  various  IVrsiau  inscri))tions  on  stone,  which  occurred  during 
his  route.  ’These  have  aided  in  determining  donhtful  dates, 
and  atTorded  incidental  assistance  in  other  respects.  AnnoU- 
lion  has  heen  etleclively  applied  to  the  illustration  of  the  text, 
while  the  clear  chronological  and  genealogical  tables  leave  no* 
thing,  in  that  respect,  to  he  desired.  Altogether,  we  have  sek 
dom  had  umlcr  our  notice,  a  work  of  such  skilful  and  satis, 
factory  execution. 

Mahomed  Kasim  Hindoo  .Shah,  surnamed  Ferishta,  w  as  bom 
at  Astrahad,  on  the  Caspian  sea,  whence  a  long  emigration,  of 
which  the  details  do  not  appear,  transferred  him  at  an  e.arly  age 
to  the  southern  regions  of  India,  liis  father  was  a  man  of  con- 
siilcrahle  learning,  hut,  from  whatever  circumstance  it  might  oc¬ 
cur,  we  find  him  seeking  the  patronage  which  his  own  country 
seems  not  to  have  atl’ordcd,  at  the  court  of  Ahmiidiuiggur,  in 
the  Dcccaii,  and  obtaining  the  respectable  oHice  of  Persian  tu¬ 
tor  to  Meeraii  lioosseiii,  son  of  the  mad  prince  Moortuza  Nk 
zum  Shah.  I'he  ileath  of  his  father  left  Ferishta  an  orphan, 
but,  while  he  was  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  must  have  acejuired  the 
contliicnce  of  the  monarch,  since  we  lind  him,  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  or  scvt'iuet'n,  holding  an  important  military  post.  On  the 
day  when  Moorlu/a  was  ilelhroiied  by  bis  son,  Ferishta  was  in 
command  of  the  royal  guard,  and  would  have  been  involved  in 
the  gener.il  massacre  of  the  king’s  altciulants,  but  for  the  inier- 
Icrciice  of  il)o  usurping  ]uince,  who  recollected  the  person  of 
bis  tcllow-pupil,  and  atl’orded  him  cHbetuai  protection.  Not 
long  alter,  be  was  induced,  by  the  unsettled  state  of  afl'airs  it 
Aliimidnuggur,  to  oiler  his  services  to  the  neighbouring  court 
ol  Beejapoor,  where  he  speedily  obtained  advancenient.  His  oc¬ 
cupation  was  still  military,  tor  lie  had  scarcely  taken  service,  be¬ 
fore  we  hear  ot  him  as  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  but  he  speedily 
ciTected  e.scape.  After  this,  he  probably  employed  himself 
in  inure  congenial  pursuits;  and  he  commeneed  the  compilation  of 
Ins  history  under  the  lilieral  patronage  of  the  sovereign  of  Boe- 
japoor,  ibiainm  Adil  ^^liali,  who  ‘  spared  no  e.xpensc  to  ptt^ 
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‘  cure  the  most  ample  materials/  Notwithstanding  his  literary 
cn  ^igements,  he  was  occasionally  employed  in  honourable  ser¬ 
vice.  11c  ‘attended  the  palaiupiin  *  of  Ibrahim’s  daughter, 
when  she  was  married  to  the  son  of  Akbur  the  Great,  in  IGOi; 
ami  on  the  accession  of  Jehangeer  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  Fe- 
rivljta  was  sent  to  him  on  a  special  mission.  The  time  of  this 
accomplished  Historian’s  death  is  unknown,  but  Colonel  Briggs 
is  disposeil  to  fix  it  shortly  after  his  forty-first  year,  supposing 
his  birth  to  have  taken  place  in  1570.  This  is  a  meagre  bio¬ 
graphy,  hut  it  is  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  incidental 
notices  wliich  occur  in  the  writings  of  Ferishta  himself,  and  no 
other  sources  of  autiteiitic  information  exist. 

The  great  work  of  which  we  now  have,  for  the  first  time  in 
any  Furopcan  language,  an  entire  and  adequate  translation, 
can  hardly  he  })raised  too  highly,  whether  for  the  im|>ortance  of 
its  subject,  or  for  the  ability  of  its  execution.  Its  details  are 
even  painfully,  though  unavoidably  complicated.  The  mill- 
tilude  of  proper  names,  frequently  of  uncouth  and  intricate 
composition,  sometimes  similar  or  identical,  is  occasionally  not  a 
little  puzzling,  notwithstanding  the  care  taken  both  by  Ferishta 
aiul  his  Translator  to  maintain  as  clear  a  distinction  as  possilde. 
The  collateral  dynasties,  the  current  histories  often  intermin- 
ftling,  the  changes  in  the  direct  lines  of  succession,  the  usurp¬ 
ations  and  vicissitudes  of  empire, — these,  with  other  sources  of 
confiuion  incessantly  recurring,  have  imposed  on  the  historian, 
a  task  of  uncommon  difficulty,  of  which  he  has,  however,  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  with  much  skill.  Without  close  and  sustained 
attention,  these  volumes  will  present  a  mass  of  confusion;  but 
ivilh  fair  application,  their  connexion  may  be  mastered  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  Very  considerable  relief  will  be  af¬ 
forded  by  a  diligent  use  of'  the  genealogical  and  chrono¬ 
logical  tables  attached  to  the  work  by  the  care  of  Colonel 
Uriggs :  they  are  a  valuable  and  well-executed  addition  to  the 
history. 

A  minute  analysis  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  is,  of 
course,  quite  out  of  the  question  :  the  utmost  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  us  is,  that  we  should  furnish  such  general  indica¬ 
tions  as  may  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  nature  of  the 
work,  with  so  much  of  detail  as  may  give  them  a  sufficient  no¬ 
tion  of  Ferishta’s  style  and  manner.  As  an  introduction  to 
these  illustrations,  w’c  cannot  do  better  than  cite  the  distinct 
and  admirably  compressed  statement  which  occurs  in  the  Mo¬ 
dern  T'ravcllcr  (India,  Vol.  1.  page  IGii),  of  the  preliminary 
nioveinents  and  concjuests  by  which  the  Mohammedan  generals 
advanced  towards  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  India.  For 
nothing  is  that  excellent  w’ork  more  distinguished,  than  for  the 
skill  with  which  complicated  and  conflicting  narratives  are  rc- 
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duccil  within  brief  limits,  and  impressed,  with  the  utmost  deir- 
ness  and  precision,  on  the  reader’s  mind. 

‘  In  that  extraordinary  revolution  which  transferred  the  coo. 
quests  of  Alexander,  tlie  kingdoms  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucun. 
to  the  rude  soldiers  of  Arabia,  and  reduced  the  empire  of 
Nourshirwan  to  a  province  of  the  Khalifate,  Bassora  succeeded 
to  the  commerce  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Indian  trade  fellintn 
the  hands  of  Mohammedan  merchants.  Khorasan  and  lUlldi 
were  subilued  by  Abtlullah  (Abdoolla)  the  (lovernor  of  Hawv 
rah,  in  the  khalifate  of  Dthman,  A.n.  ti5l.  The  cities  of  Bolu 
hara  and  Samarcanil  were  taken  by  Kateibah,  the  Arabian  0<v 
vernor  of  Khorasan,  about  sixty  years  after.  When  the  scepttie 
of  Persia  “  fell  from  the  ners'cless  grasp  of  the  despicable  sac. 
ct^ssors  of  Omar  and  Ali,”  'Transoxiana,  liactria,  k  horasan,  and 
l.'abul  were  united  in  one  empire  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Si- 
inantran  princes,  who  for  ninety  years  reigned  in  tranquillity 
at  Bokhara.  On  the  death  of  the  fifth  sovereign  of  that  fiu 
mily,  Abustagein,  or  Aleptekein  (Aluptugeen ),  who  had  riiea 
from  a  state  of  senitude  to  be  (iovemor  of  Khorasan,  .sciiad 
upon  the  city  and  territory  of  Ohizni,  and  assumed  the  ensigns 
of  royalty.  'Phreo  successive  victories  over  the  general  of 
Munsur,  the  monarch  of  Bokhara,  secured  to  Abustagein  the 
undisputed  poss<*ssion  of  Khorasan  and  /ahnlistan ;  and  at  bn 
death,  in  the  year  t)7  he  left  the  throne  of  Ghizni  to  his  son* 
The  young  monarch  enjoyed  for  only  tw’o  years  the  honours  at' 
royalty,  ids  life  being  shortened  by  his  debaucheries  ;  and,  on 
his  death,  Suhuctagi.  or  Sehektekein  (Suhooktugeen),  the  ta. 
vourite  general  of  his  fattier,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  army. 
Ilis  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  AhusUigein  ratided  this  elec, 
tion;  and  the  Mohaminedan  historians  dwell  upon  the  valour,  mo. 
deration,  and  justice  whicii  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all  his  sub¬ 
jects.* 

‘  ’Phe  first  cldefiain  ’ — such  are  the  ominous  and  exulting 
words  with  which  i'erislita  commences  his  introduction—*  who 
‘  spread  the  banners  of  the  true  faith  on  the  plains  of  Hind,  was 
*  Mohullh  Bin  Ahry  Sufra.’  Ills  invasion,  however,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  predatory  inroad,  about  the  year  ()(»4;  and  its  ex¬ 
treme  limit  was  the  province  of  Mooltan.  The  earliest  instance 
of  confiict,  on  a  large  scale,  between  the  Mohammedans  and  the 
ilindims,  was  at  the  battle  of  Lumghan,  between Suhooktugeen 
.and  «loipal,  the  raja  ol  the  i'unjah,  when  the  latter  was  defeated 
with  great  slaugliter.  Phis  conflict  occurred  about  DTI),  and 
the  reigns  ot  Suhuoktugix.’n  and  *)eipal  were  synchronous  with 
those  ot  our  Pahelreil  and  Kdmund  ironside.  The  circuai* 
stances  connected  with  this  battle,  are  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  c;ujses  ol  that  military  siqveriority  which  ilie  Persian  and 
Afgbaun  races  have  always  inaiiitained.  At  a  period  of  lb* 
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campaign  a  little  antecedent  to  the  actual  contest,  a  heavy 
storm  happened,  of  which  the  following  romantic  account  is 
.tivrnhv  IVrishta.  I'lio  >lahniood  there  mentioneil,  is  the  cele- 
brateil  Mahinood  of  (Ihizni,  the  son  of  Subooktugeen,  and 
iflcrwarils  tlie  scourge  of  the  Hindoos. 

*  Many  days  flapsrd  without  the  opponents  having  engaged  each 
other,  when  it  was  mentioned  to  Mahniond,  that  in  the  camp  of  Jei|)al 
yrt»  a  spring,  into  which,  if  a  mixture  of  ordure  should  lie  thrown,  the 
JcT  w(Uild  immeiliatcly  hecome  overcast,  and  a  dreadful  storm  of  hail 
mil  wind  arise.  IMahmond  having  caused  this  to  Ik»  done,  the  effiTtn 
liecjunc  visible  ;  for  instantly  the  sky  lowered,  and  thunder,  lightning, 
wind,  and  hail,  succeeded,  turning  the  il.iy  into  night,  and  spreading 
horror  and  destruction  around  ;  insomuch  that  a  great  jmrt  of  the 
cattle  was  killed,  and  some  thousands  of  the  siddicrs  of  Inith  armies 
nori>hed.  Ihit  the  tr(M»ps  of  (ihizny,  licing  more  hardy  tlian  those  of 
Hinil«H>stan,  suffered  less  than  their  enemies.* 

Here  wc  have  an  instance  of  that  inferiority  in  bodily  strength 
and  powers  of  ])hysical  endnranco,  which  has  so  often,  in  the 
wars  of  India,  given  the  advantage  to  the  invader.  In  ardent 
and  high-souled  courage,  the  liajpoot  yields  to  none ;  but  his 
frame  is  lighter,  his  thew'  and  muscle  less  rigid,  and,  at  close 
quarters,  all  other  things  Inking  ecjual,  weight  carries  the  day. 
In  other  circumstances  of  warfare,  the  cause  and  the  effect  were 
the  same.  The  (ihiznevy  cavalry  were  better  mounted  than 
the  Hindoo  horsemen,  and  probably  more  heavily  armed;  it 
was  the  combat  of  dragoons  against  hussars  ;  and  it  was  also,  in 
the  battle  of  I.iimghan,  the  strife  of  skill  and  discipline  against 
numbers  and  rude  valour.  Subooktugeen  gained  the  victory 
by  refusing  part  of  his  line,  by  making  incessant  charges  on  a 
single  point  of  his  enemy’s  array,  and,  when  he  had  thus  shaken 
the  Hindoo  formation,  by  making  a  tierce  and  simultaneous  at¬ 
tack  with  his  whole  force. 

Rut  the  great  spoiler  of  North-western  Indhi,  w^as  the  prince 
to  whom  wc  have  already  referred,  the  famous  Mahmuod  Ghiz- 
nevy,  with  his  ten  predatory  and  iconoclastic  expeditions 
against  the  pagan  princes  of  iiindostan.  The  effects,  however, 
of  his  irruptions,  although  frightful  in  point  of  devastation,  were 
not  permanent.  His  conquests  rarely  led  to  territorial  acquisi¬ 
tion,  but  usually  terminated  in  the  levy  of  contributions,  and  the 
Imposition  of  tribute.  Mahmood,  though  an  accomplished 
commander,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  eminent  as  a  states¬ 
man.  His  profession  was  war;  his  hnproveuient  of  victory,  rar 
pme;  Ids  passion  was  the  accumulation  of  treasure,  especially 
jewels ;  and  among  his  best  qualities,  his  patronage  of  men  of 
l^^ndng  and  genius,  deserves  distinct  record.  Having  one 
^ght,  in  the  caprice  of  intoxication,  cut  oft’  the  long  and  beau- 
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tifVil  h  air  of  a  favourite  mistress,  witii  returning  sobriety 
and  shame  overwhelmed  him.  ‘  fie  sat,  lie  rose,  he  walked, by 
*  turns*,  and  his  alarmed  attendants  freinhleil  to  approach  him. 
fn  this  crisis,  tiie  ])r)et  Oonsury  addressed  him  in  some  extetn* 
porauerms  lines,  which  so  liighly  gratifioct  him,  that  he  ordered 
the  hard’s  mouth  to  he  ‘  thrice  filled  witli  jewels',  lie  tliert 
called  for  wine,  and  in  the  delight  of  a  pi>etical  symposittfi; 
soon  got  rid  of  his  dejection.  That  he  was  avaricious,  there  coft 
Ik?  no  question;  although  Ferislita  seems  rather  disposed  to  ac¬ 
quit  Iiim,  yet  without  concealing  or  garbling  the  facts  which  tend 


to  establish  the  charge. 


‘  The  king  one  duv  asked  Aho<i  Tahir  Saniany,  what  quantity  «£ 
valuable  j<‘wels  the  Saniany  dynasty  had  accnnndated  when  it  In'caiie 
extinct?  lie  replied,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ameer  X«M»h  Sanianv,  the 
tnmsurv  contained  s**vrn  nittuls  weight  of  j)recious  stones.  Mahmood 
dung  himself  prostrate  on  the  and  cried  “ ’riuinks  to  thee, 

all-|>owerful  luaiig,  wlio  hast  enahled  me  to  C(»lh‘Ct  more  than  1(H)  ruU 
tills  ”. 

‘  It  is  also  sjiid.  that  in  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  IMahinood,  on 
luMiring  that  a  citizen  of  yvshap<M>r  ]>ossessed  immense  wimlth,  com- 
imuidetl  him  to  Ik*  called  into  his  presence,  and  repnwicln'd  him  for 
l>einK  an  idolater  and  an  a])ostate  from  the  faith.  The  citizen  replied. 
“  O  king,  I  am  no  idolater  nor  apostat**,  hiit  I  am  ]>o.ss<*ssed  of  weahh; 
take  it,  therefore  ;  hut  do  me  not  a  double  injustice,  hv  robbing  meet 
my  money  luid  of  my  ginnl  name".  The  king,  having  contiAi*ated  hii 
\%hule  pnqKTty,  gave  him  a  certiticate  under  the  royal  si*al,  of  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  his  religious  tenets.’ 
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It  is,  IVrishta  further  states,  ‘  a  well-established  fact,’  thit  ji 
feeling  his  rapiilly  approaching  dissolution,  he  ordered,  nnh  || 
two  flays  pn*viously  to  his  death,  all  his  treasures  in  gold  and  Ij 
jewels  to  i>e  spreail  out  before  him :  casting  on  them  a  inchni-  t 
choly  glance,  he  gazed  awhile,  weeping,  and  desired  them  to  be  [  | 
carried  back,  without,  as  it  was  probably  expected  that  he  would,  ! 
making  larijess  to  his  attendants  and  f’ricnds.  For  this,  ob-  , 
serves  the  Historian,  ‘  he  has  bei*n  accused  of  avarice.*  t)n  the  | 
next  day,  he  reviewed  his  army,  with  all  his  ‘  elephants,  camcb,  f' 
‘  horses,  and  chariots.’  From  his  travelling  throne,  he  looked 
forth  upon  this  mighty  array ;  again  hurst  into  tears,  and 
tired  in  bitter  sorrow  to  his  palace.  W  ithin  a  few’  short  hours, 
Mahmoinl,  the  all-grasping  and  the  all-conquering,  was  nuw-  | 
lioretl  with  the  dead.  1 

I‘.mpire  at  length  passed  from  the  house  of  Ghizni  to  th^  I 
of  (thiKw,  and  the  invasions  of  Mahomed  (ihoory,  led  to  tbe  f 
establishment  of  the  Moslem  kingdom  of  Delhi.  He  stands  in  | 
the  list  of  herishta  as  the  first  monarcli ;  hut  this  distinction  be-  j 
longs  rather  to  Kootb-oml-Decn  hVibuk,  his  slave  and  failhfid  j 
friend,  who  took  the  city,  and  recciveil  the  appointment  of  vic<^ 
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I  ...  .  ‘ 

j  Tt>y  India.  During  liis  innster\s  lift*,  he  000(111010(1  iiimself, 
ill  irving  circunistancos,  (viili  exemplary  fidelity;  and  after  his 
i  Hcaiiu  received  Irnin  his  5uocrs.«sor,  the  ensigns  of  independent 
i  ro\alty.  From  his  fortunate  career  originated  the  taunt,  that 
mIic  empire  of  Delh\  founded  hy  a  slave.*  Fahuk  was 
j  All  eminent  and  amiable  man  ;  and  on  his  whole  career,  there 
i  rffts  hut  one  stain,  the  unaocouiitabic  fit  of  debauchery  in  which 
[  he  indulged  himself  for  a  short  period  after  his  capture  of 

[  Gliiziii  troin  a  rival  chief,  and  which  lost  him  that  city  and 

I  stale.  Of  this  transient  error  he  repented,  and  the  rest  of  his 
I  ifign  \(as  lionourable  and  prosperous.  His  liberality  made  him 
[  lainous  ihroiiohout  the  ICast ;  he  obtained  the  name  of  Luk- 
•  Injksli,  ‘  Restower  of  Lnks  ;*  and  ‘  when  a  man,’  says  Forislita, 

^  ‘is  praised  for  generosity  in  India,  they  say  to  this  day,  **  He 
■  ‘is  as  liberal  as  Kootb-ood-l)een  Kibuk.”  *  The  story  of  his 
successor,  (for  the  reign  of  his  incapable  son,  Aram,  was  hnt  for 
A  brief  interval,)  Sliums-ood-Deen  Altmish,  is  similar  to  that  of 
.lijsepii.  H(?  was,  like  him,  of  noble  birth,  and  singularly  fa- 
vouicd  by  nature,  both  in  person  and  in  mind  :  like  him  too,  be 

IHiis  envied  by  his  brethren  as  the  beloved  of  bis  father,  sold  to 
i  slase-dealers,  and  ultimately  purchased  by  Eibiik,  who  trusted 

[  him  implicitly,  and  gave  him  bis  daughter  in  marriage.  The 

I  reign  of  Altmish  lasted  twenty-six  years,  and  be  is  characterised 
^  «  ‘  an  enterprising,  able,  and  good  prince.’  The  mutations 

i  ind  revolutions  which  followed  bis  reign,  would  have  terminated 
[  «n  the  establishment  of  hi.s  daughter  Hn/.eea  I^egum,  luid  not 
her  passions,  by  inducing  her  to  favour  olnioxious  iiidividimls, 
led  to  her  deposition  and  death.  She  bad  been  accustomed  to 
i  :;ovcr!imcnt,  for  her  father,  when  entering  on  an  important  cam¬ 
paign,  had  loft  her  in  possession  of  the  regency  of  Delby:  when^ 
i  asked  why  he  preferred  her  to  his  sons  for  such  an  ollice,  Ue 

I  replied,  that  they  were  incapable  voluptuaries,  but  lb;;t  lluzcea^ 
‘lliougli  a  woman,  had  a  man’s  head  and  heart,  and  was  better 
'tJian  twenty  such  sons.’  Another  period  of  turbulence  and. 
change  terminated  in  the  enthronement  of  Nasir-ood-Dccn 
Malimood,  the  youngest  son  of  Altmish.  His  rule  was  equit- 
U)le  and  aide,  but  the  honours  of  hi.s  rfdgn  .sc*cin  to  have  lH:en 
chiefly  due  to  the  talents  and  energy  of  iiLs  vizier,  Glieuis-ood- 
Recn  Bulbun,  who  after  his  death,  assumed  the  crown.  Mah- 
'ttood,  for  an  eastern  monarch,  was  a  singular  man.  He  kept 
I  w  concubines,  and  had  but  one  wife,  whom  he  made  a  mere 
household  drudge  ;  and  when  the  lady  grumbled,  as  well  sJie 
^ighl,  at  being  compelled  to  bake  his  bread,  without  the 'help 
ii  single  .servant,  he  talked  very  wisely  about  the  duties  of 
^hU  life  and  the  recom|)enscs  of  another,  hut  refused  her  re- 
He  meted,  however,  to  himself,  the  same  measure  which 
dralt  forth  to  others;  for  he  persevered,  throughout  his  reign, 
'.ot..  n  s  n  K 
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ill  *  the  Nvhimsiral  liahit  of  ])iirchasiiiiT  his  food  from  the  etTortf 
*  of  hi.H  p-Miinaiishio.’  Of  this  inonarcli,  the  following  heautiW 
trail  of  charartiT  is  given. 

•  One  dav,  as  a  iiohliMnaii  was  iiisp«*cting  a  Koran  of  the  Kia^'i 
writing  before  him,  he  pointed  out  the  W(»rd  /Vr,  which  was  written 
twict‘  over:  the  kim^,  hiking  at  it,  smiled,  nnd  drew  a  circle  round  h. 
Milt  wdieii  the  critic  was  gone,  he  K'gan  to  erase  the  circle,  and  restnr* 
the  word.  'Phis  heinj  oliserved  hy  one  of  his  old  attendants,  he  he|. 
ged  to  know  his  majesty’s  reason  for  so  doing  ;  to  which  he  rnplind, 
tliat  he  knew  the  word  was  oriiriiially  right,  hut  he  thought  it  liettw 
l<»  erase  it  from  a  |Ki|H*r,  tlian  touch  the  heart  of  a  ]>oor  man  hy  bring* 
ing  him  to  .Nhaine.' 

( i’ln‘i.'is.()oil-l  )cen  liidhiiii  was  an  excellent  monarch,  although 
severe  and  nnscrujinlons  in  his  policy.  In  the  reign  of  hb 
.soil,  a  new  dynasty  usurped  the  throne,  and  *lulal>ood.I)een 
I'crozc,  of  the  race  of  Khiljy,  became  king  at  the  age  of  se- 
Ncnty,  and  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  fell  a  victim  to  treachery. 
—  Blit  we  are  lapsing  into  the  very  error  which  we  have  pro¬ 
mised  to  a\uid,  and  nuist  perforce  ahandon  a  system  of  expo- 
>ition  which  would  lead  us  amid  iiitermiiiahle  intrigues  and  in- 
explicable  \ icissiludes. 

rile  invasion  of  the  ctdehrated  Teimoor  iieg,  the  Tamerlane 
of  Kurupean  historians,  found  the  empire  of  Dtdliy  an  easy 
prey,  amid  the  inlirmities  of  misrule,  and  the  general  .system  of 
di\ision  and  rapacity  w  hich  withheld  the  princes  of  India  from 
uniting  in  the  common  delence.  I  he  sack  and  massacre  which 
plunged  the  e.ipital  in  the  deepest  misery,  were  the  usual  traces 
of  this  dreadeil  coiKpieror’s  marcii ;  and  their  ravages  were  but 
imperfectly  repaired  by  two  successive  reigns  of  sagacious  and 
heiieliccnt  monarchs.  riie  weakness  of  their  descendants  led 
tot  he  otablishmenl  of  an  Afghan  dynasty ;  a  circumstance  of 
which  w  e  ^liall  avail  ourselves,  to  make  recurrence  to  the  very 
singular  tradition,  formerly  illustrated  in  our  pages,  which  as¬ 
signs  to  the  Afghan  tribes,  a  Jewish  origin.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  great  ditlicullies  in  the  way  of  tliis  claim;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  independently  of  the  remarkable  resemblance  in  physiog¬ 
nomical  character,  there  are  minor  facts  which  aid  in  giving  pro- 
hjdiility  to  the  legend ;  aiul  among  them  is  the  peculiarity  which 
dibliiiguislies  their  chiefs  by  a  Hebrew  title,  Mullik  {MelechX 

I  h.ive  ri*uil,'  siys  K<Ti^iitii,  ‘  in  the  iMntia-<K>l-Auivar,  a  'Vffk 

written  by  u  rcsjtectable  author . that  the  Afghans  are 

the  race  ut  the  rharaoliH ;  and  that  wiieii  the  prophet  Moses  got  th* 
iK’tter  oi  that  infidel  wiio  was  overw  helmetl  in  the  Bed  Sea,  many 
the  C«>pis  U  cuiiio  i*»uiverts  to  the  Jewish  faith ;  but  others,  stubbflf® 
:’i*d  »elt-wiihMl.  relusuig  to  embrace  the  true  faith,  having  their  couB* 
try.  laiio*  {«»  Iiuli.i,  .jiul  e\ i  nluully  M’tiled  in  the  SindiuKtiiy  uHHiiiUhw. 
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th<*y  the  name  of  Afphnim.  At  the  time  when  Ahraha  (?) 
fflgrchiHl  af^ainjit  Mwm,  he  was  accompanied  hy  several  tril>OH  of  in- 
ftdrU  from  far  and  near,  and,  on  that  occasion,  a  body  of  these  Af¬ 
ghans,  it  is  sai<l.  also  joined  his  forces.  'J'hese  triln's  were  eventuallv 
tnnihilatetl.* 

ThU  is,  evidently.  ^  pni  blcd  statement  of  the  tradition  more 
correctly  given  hy  Mr.  KIphinstone ;  and  it  is  ninch  to  he  re¬ 
gretted,  that  ("olonel  Hriggs  failed  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the 
anginal  work  cited  hy  I'erishta.  It  is  almost  nnneeessarv  to 
observe  that,  although  the  Afghan  and  Jewish  features  are  sin- 
gtilarly  alike,  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  these  ntces 
and  the  Kgyptians,  either  in  customs  or  in  countenance. 

The  brilliant  era  of  the  Delhy  annals,  so  far  as  related  in  the 
\rork  of  Kcrishta,  comprises  the  reigns  of  Babur,  I  looma^oon. 
Sheer  .shah,  and  Akhur.  Of  the  first  of  these  great  monarchs, 
Mr.  F.rskine’s  Memoirs  gave  us  an  opportunity,  not  long  since, 
of  communicating  information  ;  while  the  reigns  of  the  .second,— 
for  the  intermediate  coiKpiest  and  brilliant  career  of  Sheer  Shah 
justify  the  use  of  the  plural, — with  the  long  and  splendid  do¬ 
mination  of  Akhur,  would  demand  from  us  so  much  space,  in 
till*  attempt  to  give  the  mere  outline  of  their  vicissituiles  and 
achievements,  that  we  must,  for  the  present,  waive  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  causes,  characters,  and  results  of  tlu»  Mogul  do¬ 
minion  in  Ilindostan. 

The  history  of  the  Deccan  monarchies,  including  the  six  in¬ 
dependent  states  of  Koolhurga,  Beejapoor,  Ahmudnuggur, 
Tulingana,  Berar,  and  Bidur,  sjireads  over  so  extensive  a  sur¬ 
face,  and  becomes  so  exceedingly  complicated  from  the  mul¬ 
tiplied  implications  of  the  detail,  as  to  hid  defiance  to  ahslrac- 
tion.  The  extensive  regions  of  India,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
demarcation, — forest,  jungle,  desert,  rivers,  mountuin-tracts,  hy 
which  th(‘y  are  separated,  have  always  been  favourable  to  po¬ 
litical  divisions,  and  have  given  origin  and  vantage  to  incessant 
efforts  after  the  establishment  of  distinct  dominion.  Hence  the 
strongest  (iovernments  of  India  have  generally  been  almost  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  a  series  of  conflicts,  greater  or  less  in  mag¬ 
nitude  anil  importance,  which  are  continually,  and  sometimes 
awkwardly,  interfering  with  the  great  lines  of  history  ;  and  in  the 
present  case,  were  we  to  engage  in  direct  narrative,  they  would 
leave  no  possible  method  of  making  matters  clear,  without  in¬ 
expedient  sacrifices.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  remembered,  that 
Ferishta’s  history  being  only  partial,  and  not  including  the  ter¬ 
minations  either  of  the  different  series,  or  of  the  grand  stream 
m  which  they  successively  merged,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
present  them  in  a  single  view,  unless  hy  (quitting  our  Author's 
‘tmits,  and  in  fact,  giving  what  forms  no  part  of  our  busineif, 
^  complete  history  of  India.  To  those  who  are  anxious 
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Tot  «Mch  »ui  exhil>iticMi,  on  :\  flonr,  vef  rr>rY»prf‘'J<^d  .««(•«  1^’ ffH! 
not  <!n  f  *»rtpr  thr^n  r(*tor  thf*n>  to  th«'  nf*!*k  whtrh  we  hit# 
a!rrn<!v  f|tmtc<l,  whcro  it  will  ho  found,  with  every  nddition«Mt, 
histrntion. 

After  hj\irjo,  in  the  first  and  second  \ohtmes,  completed 
<iov\n  to  his  (»wn  time,  the  histories  of  tlie  inonarchs  of  1  )t*lhy, 
aiul  iif  the  Ihdiinnnv  kiiiits  of  the  Deccan,  i'Vrislita  goes  ot 
'  itli  U.e  minor  soNeia-ienries  of  Southern  India  ;  ami  tills  portion 
the  \wirl;  lias  lieen  rendered  more  complete  hy  a  siHTmot, 

1  erfectiv  clear  *  cltronolo'iical  e  pitome  of  the  wars  ti 

*  'la*  I'ornnniese  in  Imlia,  as  connecteil  with  the  wars  of  the 

*  Jiiccan.’  Nomi*  important  additions,  from  a  native  MTitnr, 
l:.i%e  a|s<»  licen  made  to  tiie  imperfect  history  of  the  kinjs  ot 
(  loiconda. 

'fhe  t’onrtli  volume  contains  the  histririrs  r>f  (iir/ernf,  iMalwn, 
i\aiuifi'h,  r>en!;al  and  Ihdiar,  Joonpoor,  ^fooltan,  Sind  and 
I’litia,  Ka.-iimeer,  and  the  Mahommedans  of  Malaiiar. 

rroiii  these  imiications  it  will  lie  seen,  h<nv  much  more  roir- 
plcte  is  the  present  putilicatinn,  than  that  of  Dow  :  ami,  ilum^ 
v^e  mav  letd  leirret  tliat  tin?  work  is  not  rendered  complete  hf 
ioiUnvioir  lip  the  details  niilil  the  absorption  of  the  minor  nio« 
nareliic.s  in  the  ^rcat  kiimdom  of  tlie  Moi»uis,  \t‘t,  even  this(i*< 
!i('ieiicv  is  in  s<Mne  decree  supplied  hy  the  elironoloifical  tablof, 
wldcli  hrim;  dawn  the  series  t>f  ev(*nt.s  to  the  beirinninf^  of  the 
veventecfilh  ct*nturv. 

\\%‘  iiuM*  felt  sonic  disposition  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  pre* 

(  tit  opportunity,  to  institute  an  iiupiiry  into  the  general  intiuGiice 
<jf  die  .Moliammedan  eompiests  ami  siipreinacv,  on  the  genenl 
omiiiinn  of  imiia ;  b  it  Km  ishta  luitlier  gives  scope,  nor  furnisbet 
materials  h  r  suca  an  invesiieation.  and  we  ^carceiy  feel  jiisti* 

.  'll  in  evtemiing  our  coininents  so  lar  as  to  include  the  v.iriou* 
\orks  winch  hear  <11  that  important  (piestion.  ( )fje  cirnim- 
t.ince  appears  umpiestionaole,  that,  although  the  Alohainmcdiir 
inroads  may  iMve  supplied  the  armies  td  liuiia  with  troops  of 
hrmer  nervt'  ana  Meaoier  ojscipline.  )et.  liiev  liave  prepared 
die  vv.iy  U  r  the  siiojugaiion  t.f  lliudostan,  hy  spoiling  her 
'wNiidi,  by  sv  altering  iier  resource**,  bv  dividing  iier  interests, 
•it*d  hy  rendering  the  natives  inaiiferent  as  to  what  master  they 
I.  ay  serve.  As  a  S4)rt  ol  n'sfifftc  of  the  general  subject,  we  in- 
iTi  tile  U>ilov\ing  very  iinpoitaiii  remarks  by  (.’olonel  HriffgS. 

I  he  p  ruiKii  ot  tluH  liisturv  cuiiiol  bo  otber\vl^e  than  ijisiructivtAf 
It  hi'  iji<*rt’iy  to  siu'Vv  the  e<Ttuiii  t*lh*clH  ot  pitoii  uiiii  bad  L'lvcrnHKOt 
aiininic  «  p  <»pie  v%  our  ignorance  us  U>  imiMtiur  as  detwid 

of  n.iirui  energy,  anti  w  ho  are  pntiic  to  Ntibinil  uiihonl  rr>istalict  to 
i.o  gruascivt  nppreMiun.  It  is  not  uiy  ijileiilioii  to  dilate  oil  the  ortgiji^ 

*  f  ibis  moMXiucepiifNi  ot  the  liulian  caarscier  ;  hikI  a  volume  would 

X  ttHM  4<»  i«*tiit  eiU  sll  the  instHiicts  to  the  coulraiy  witb  wiiicii  thf 


r 
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alnnnui**  'I’Im*  rnpiil  siirress  of  Ak!»nr  in  aufijiigutiii^  llie  gaunter 
jjurtwn  «»f  Imlia,  l»y  u  iMilicy  whirlj  rlevatcH  all  classes  of  his  subjects. 
fUether  newly  sulKhiiMl  nr  other\v!s«*,  and  of  whatever  crim'd  or  country, 
fo  the  level  to  which  their  rank  in  society  entitled  them;  and  the  ra* 
pul  (kjwntall  of  the  government  of  Anrungzeeh,  wh(»  opnri'ssecl  the 
Ffmthxi  p4»pnlatio!i  hy  a  jxdl-tax,  and  hy  disqualifications  from  nulilic 
fniplov.  nre  the  movt  striking  which  occur  in  the  ^fnhomedftl|  histor}'. 
The  enrlv  success  of  the  rortngnese  under  Alliuquerque  and  Vuno  de 
funha  may  he  chieHy  nseriheil  fo  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  (he 
native’s  ;  and  the  ileeline  #if  their  power  may  he  dated  from  the  time 
srhen,  uniler  the  name  of  religion,  they  perseeuted  them  on  aceoniit  of 
tbfir  national  tenets.  'I'hes#*  events  form  prominent  landmarks  in  Ms- 
turf.  which  our  own  rulers  se«*ni  prudently  to  have  avoided. 

•  it  was  the  wisdom,  or,  perhaps,  the  goo<l  fortune,  of  the  ruling  ad¬ 
ministration  ill  Kfiglaml,  to  select  sneh  governors  as  dive  and  Hast¬ 
ings.  in  the  early  part  of  our  Kastern  career,  who  formed  the  groiind- 
rurk  of  our  gigantic  dominion  in  the  Fast  ;  and  it  is  to  the  grimt  men 
who  have  suhseqnently  ruled  those  possessions,  that  they  ow»»  their  pre- 
vnt  nrnsperity. 

‘tllis  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  a  question  of  such  magtitfirde. 
The  present  form  of  administration  has  arisen  out  of  cireumstnneen  fn- 
•eitn  to  the  ohjects  rontemplated  in  the  oriciual  institution  of  the  eom- 
IkvIv  which  ikuv  presides  over  it  ;  hnt  it  stands  preeminent 
Minne  all  the  jMilitieal  phenomena  in  the  annals  of  liiatorv.  To  ap- 
pieciate  this  euirine  of  government  fully,  It  is  neeessarv,  not  only 
virw  it  as  a  whole,  hnt  to  ol>s<>rve  thi*  course  of  its  action;  and  th* 
nore  it  is  examined,  the  more  ont‘  is  struck  with  the  magnitude  of  lu 
power,  ami  the  energy  and  ethciency  of  its  operation.  It  ia  a  subject 
for  lieep  sjwculatioii,  how,  if  it  were  removiMi,  its  place*  could  lie  suj)- 
plicd ;  hut  ue  may,  1  think,  pronounce  with  contidence,  that  whuao- 
••ver  siiall  venture  to  do  so,  either  by  changing  its  constitution,  or  even 
by  violently  disturbing  its  motion,  will  incur  the  risk  of  involving  in 
min  the  Rritish  power  in  India.' 

1  he  very  able  work  on  Indian  ta.yation,  recently  piiblisheci 
hy  Colonel  Lifiggs,  will.  prol3ably,  be  noticed  in  oiir  next  Nuai- 
lH*r. 


VI.  1,  Diary  Thomas  Burton,  Esy,,  Meinlier  in  tbu  Farlior., 
meats  of  Oliver  and  Richard  Crouiwell,  from  Ibiit)  to  Ukili:  uow 
br&t  pul)Ii.slied  from  the  Original  Auti^ruph  Manuscript.  Willi  oa 
Intrciduction,  containing  an  Account  of  tlie  Parliament  of  l(ij4 ; 
from  the  Jtairnal  of  Guibuu  Goddard,  Ksq.  aVI.P.  .Vlso  now  tirsl 
printed.  Edited  and  illuatmted  with  Notes,  historical  and  bio* 
irrapKical.  Bv  John  Towiii  Kutt.  Four  V%jls.  8vo.  Loudou. 
Id2l{. 


^  Hutorieal  Aciwtmt  »/  my  own  Life,  with  some  *  Hedecliou*  on 
t  hr  Times  I  have  lived  in  (Itl?!  —  I?*”!!)*  Edinundi  Cakmy# 
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historical  and  hi^ieraphind.  IW  John  Towill  Hntt.  In  twoV*.  I 

lumcs,  tiro,  pp.  xiiv.  Price  i  I .  Ult.  i>ondon,  Piy9.  | 

f  i  r(‘adinrr  a  hook  wnro  not,  arronlinc^  to  otir  ohsolotp  nofinm. 

*  a  prcliminarv  to  reviews  in"  it,  wo  jihonld  not  have  hoen'jofiir 
h<;hiiui  some  of  oiir  rontom|H>rnne.s  in  noticin"  tlie  first  named  of 
those  pohlicalions.  l>nt  un  must  ooidess  that,  even  now,  we  i 
have  n  >1  leen  able  entirely  to  "et  titrotioh  Mr.  Burton’s  voki. 
ininouH  Diary,  aiul  that  vse  shrink  from  the  lahottr  reqtfjsiteio 
enable  ns  to  eive  a  tiill.  true,  ami  partiettlar  aeeonnt  of  its  cod. 

nts.  But  we  have  rea<l  enoti"h  to  feel  ninrh  imlehted  to  Mr. 
Knit  for  the  creat  pains  amt  rare  he  has  taken  in  editing  tltk 
c  irious  and  valnahle  dornment.  I  lis  opinions  and  onrs  differ 
vt’rv  widelv  both  vr\  religions  and  political  subjects;  hut  we 
cannot  r<‘asonablv  tad'nse  to  him  the  Ti"ht  he  claims,  to  "ive  oc- 
c  isionai  I'xpression  to  tlu‘m.  as  the  Notc*s.  taken  alti^^ether, 
form  an  admirable  and  indee(t  indispensable  commentary  upon 
the  Diarv,  hiithly  creditable  t»>  the  I'.ditor’s  dilifrciic^,  and  dii> 

<  overinj;  a \«‘vv  extc*nsi>e  acquaintance  ith  ail  llie  coiiatmi 
M>urc(‘s  of  intormation.  l  ew  men,  in  the.  jire.sent  day,  would 
V  iiiior  ha\c‘  iimiertakiMi  so  laborious  a  task.  i)r  have  prosecuted 
a  St)  iiiiu’li  COM  M/Morc.  thidiiimj  from  the  fac-simile  of  a  page 
of  the  original  iiianuscript,  the  tnere  task  of  deriphering  the 
almost  illegiolc  writine,  must  have  been  laborious  and  |)«v 
{  lexinff  in  no  orttinary  degree.  Vor  is  the  subiect  matter  of  ^ 
haracicr  to  relieve  the  extreme  tiresomeness  of  tlie  operation, 
rimtnas  Burton.  J‘'s(p  M.l*.  Cvc..  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for 
this  i^.iriiainentary  Diary,  has  contined  himself  to  the  dry  and 
plouding  business  ol  .a  reporter  :  and  if  any  thing  approaching 
to  eleiiui‘ncf»  as  ever  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  titdtates.  no 
trace  of  it  appears  in  liic  wormy  Memner’s  minute.s.  'Sothing. 
mueeu.  can  oc  more  teiiious.  rambling,  vexatious,  and  often  dii- 
guMiuir,  liiaii  the  general  character  of  the  discussions:  and  we 
rise  Horn  ihe  perusal  wuti  any  thing  ratlicr  than  a  higher 
opinion  ot  the  coliective  ^Msdom  of  the  icgislaiive  body  ''  hose 
1  roreeumgs  are  Here  laid  open. 

i>ne  tiling  is  maue  quite  clear  by  this  Diary,— that  the  II®* 
storatioii  was  inevitable,  ana  that  w  tiat  rendered  it  so,  was  the 
imp«)ssit)ility  ot  rstublisliing  the  new  f  d>\ernmeiit  v.ithout 'io- 
em'e.  1  he  variety  of  contiicting  opinions,  the  w  ild  theories  ot 
the  republicans  and  theocrats,  tlie  irreeoncileable  jealousies 
twiTii  the  P  iriiament  a:id  the  army,  and  the  inextricable  dif* 
ficiiliies  III  w hicli  all  parties  found  themselves,  rendered  arc* 
turn  to  the  oUi  system  of  things  the  only  means  ot  cscapiog 
from  aiuirciiy.  ‘  I  have  sat  here  in  tliree  paiiiaiueiUs/  said  on® 
l>eaKer  in  the  debate  of  Mar.  7,  P,  ‘and  we  have  sdU 
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*  up<'*'  foiindiition  work.  *  I  do  soc/  romarked  aiiotlicr, 

*  bv  iho  variety  of  opinions  ntnong  ii*?,  that  it  is  dnn<Tcroiis  to  go 
‘oiffinm  foundations/  *  It  is  hrttor  for  me*  to  sntfor  the  greatest 

*  niisen/  extdainnMl  Serjeant  Maynard,  '  than  to  suffer  all  power 
‘  10  1h?  iioolved  into  a  Parliament.  We  should  take  a  swofil 
•timi  (iml  never  put  into  onr  liands.’  Yet,  this  was  what  was 
.-limed  at,  he  tells  them,  by  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  his  party. 
^Vol.  iv.  pp.  fkS — 71.)  Vor  did  he  slander  them.  Sir  Harry 
does  not  mince  the  matter. 

‘  When  the  ]M»wer  of  King  or  House  of  fiords  is  melted  down  into 
this  House/  he  s«i<l.  *  it  is  in  the  peoph*,  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
Tison.  Death  and  traet  of  time  may  melt  it,  and  bnngit  down  ;  bnt 
this  shall  never  die.  The  re]>resentative  body  ne^*e^  dies,  whoever 
<lip.  Provision  is  made  for  it.  Hy  the  law  of  the  land,  they  conid 
hive  mine  t»>gether,  if  there  had  lieen  no  Protector  fir  facto/ 

AfVer  some  more  declamation  in  the  same  strain,  interspersed 
with  nderonres  to  a  ‘sneaking  oligarchy/  and  ‘  sneaking  coiin- 
‘  sellors/  Sir  Harry  a<lds,  in  a  spirit  of  characteristic  fanati- 
ci.un  : 

*  (oai  is  almighty.  Will  not  you  trust  him  with  the  eonsequencea  ? 
He  that  has  uiiM'ttled  a  mon.archy  of  ao  many  descenta,  in  ])eaceable 
limes,  and  brought  you  to  the  top  of  your  hbertii*a,  though  he  drive 
vou  hack  for  a  while  into  the  wilderness,  he  will  bring  you  luwk.  He 
ill  wiser  workman  than  to  reject  his  own  work.’  Voi.  iv.  p.  72. 


Sir  Harry  proved  himself  but  a  miserable  interpreter  of  the 
Divine  dispensations,  the  wisdom  of  which  he  so  presump¬ 
tuously  implicates  in  the  luccess  of  his  owui  party.  At  leiigtn» 
in  the  debate  of  April  Ihth,  IGoD,  Lord  Falkiaiid  told  the 
nou.se :  •  You  ha\e  been  a  long  time  talking  of  three  estates. 

'  riierc  is  a  fourth  which,  if  not  well  looked  to,  will  turn  ua  aU 
‘out  of  doors/  The  dissolution  of  the  House,  which  took 
place  three  days  after,  was  almost  the  last  public  act  of  lUebard 
Cromwell.  To  this  exertion  of  prerogative,  he  was  most  un¬ 
willing  to  have  recourse ;  but  the  factious  conduct  oi  tlm  Par- 
ilunciu  on  tlic  one  hand,  and  the  remuiislraiices  of  the  oiiicers 
v>f  the  army  on  the  otlier,  left  liiui  no  alternative.  Burnet  sayst 
dut  Fleetwooil  and  his  council  of  ollicers  ‘  resolved  to  lay  a^ida 

*  Richard,  who  had  neither  genius  nor  friends,  neither  treasure 
’  nor  army  to  support  him/  Ludlow,  on  the  contrary,  asserU, 
that  Col.  DLsbrowe  went  to  liichard,  and  told  him,  ‘Uiatif  he 
'  ^ould  dissolve  his  parliament,  the  oiiicers  would  take  care  of 
’  him,  but  tiiat  if  be  refused  so  to  do,  they  would  do  it  without 

*  him,  ;uid  leave  him  to  siiift  for  himseh  * ;  that|  *  iiaving  taken 
‘  ^  little  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  hading  no  other  way  IcA  to 
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‘  <lo  lictter,  lie  coiisfiited  to  wliat  was  lietimiuied.'  With  iij\| 
oilier  lesuiuuiiy  a^rt‘e:>. 

•  “  The  I^>nls  Howard,  Bro^hill,  and  soiiir  other 
Budircll,  “  advistHi  hiui  to  reincndHT  that  he  \ras  CVomwellR  son, 

to  act  a«  his  father  would  hu^  c  done  oil  auch  an  la’CsiMion.  They  ImHj 
olfered,  that  if  he  would  nut  l>e  wanting  t(»  bimsdf,  and  wtiuld  gire 
them  authority  to  act  under  him,  they  would  either  force  his  coenutt 
to  olM*y  him,  or  cut  them  olf.  Hichard,  startled  at  this  proposition, 
answered  in  u  consteniutioii,  ‘  lie  thanked  them  for  their  friendsbip, 
hut  tliat  he  had  neither  done,  nor  would  do  any  person  any  harm ;  and 
that,  rather  than  a  drop  <»f  blood  should  be  spilt  on  his  account,  Ih; 
would  lay  down  that  greatness,  which  was  hut  a  burthen  to  him.*  Ht 
was  so  fixed  in  this  resolution,  that  whatever  the  lords  could  say,  vru 
not  ca|>able  of  making  him  alter  it.”  Si*c  Memoirs  of  the  Ikiylct, 
(1737i)  PP;  T-"*,  7<k 

*  There  is  a  similar  relation  in  a  “  Dialogue  betn'mi  the  Proteeior 
Richard  and  ('olonel  Howard.”  House  of  Cromwell,  i.  3,SO~IW2. 

‘  That  eminent  Nonconformist,  ^Ir.  Howe,  who  hud  lieen  chaplain 
to  the  Prot<»ctors,  having  “  heard  Richard  refiectod  on  as  a  weak  mm,*' 
says  Dr.  Calainy,  “  he  with  some  warmth  made  this  return  :  'How 
could  he  Ik.*  a  weak  man,  when,  upon  the  remonstrance  that  w’as  brouffbt 
from  the  armv  by  his  brollier  FieetutHnl,  he  stcHul  it  out  all  ni^t, 
against  his  wliole  council,  till  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  having  nrme 
but  Thurloo  to  abet  him  ;  maintaining,  the  dissolving  that  Parlinmeat 
would  be  l)oth  his  ruin  and  theirs?  '  ’  Vol.  iv.  j)p.  48,5,  8. 

Tills  conduct  certainly  indicated  any  thing  but  weakness; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  refiect,  that  this  good  man  ended  his  da)s 
in  peace,  after  ah  extended  and  vigorous  old  age,  in  his  SClli 
year. 

\o  part  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  Diary,  reflects  so 
deep  disgrace  upon  tliis  legislative  body,  as  the  proceetlings  in 
the  case  of  James  Naylcr,  the  poor  mad  (Quaker.  Whetlier  he 
was  mad  or  not,  indeed,  his  strange  and  absurd  pranks  might 
have  called  for  the  interference  of  the  magistracy,  but  were 
r|nito  beneath  the  notice  of  the  legislature.  The  very  reason, 
indeed,  that  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House,  to  examine  into  tlie  ‘misdemeanours  and  bla.spheinics 
with  w  hich  he  was  charged,  aiul  to  prepare  a  hill  in  reference  to 
them, — ought  to  have  deterred  tlie  Parliament  from  proceeding 
ag.ainst  him.  It  was  admitted,  that  he  had  violated  no  existing 
law,  and  had  consecpiently  not  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the 
ordinary  etnirts  of  judicature.  ‘It  is  a  hard  case,*  said  Lord 
Strickland,  ‘  that  we  should  have  no  law  in  force  to  try  thh 
‘  gentleman,^  hut  you  must  have  recourse  to  your  legisHtite 

•  power.  i  his  House  never  took  up  that  power,  but  upon  ex- 

*  traoriiinary  occasions,  with  a  proieittandn  not  to  draw  it  int^' 
r  precedent.  If  there  were  a  law  to  try  him  without,  others  aff 

better  judicatorit's  in  such  cases  ;  hut  to  condemn  him  fiiib 
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<  ami  then  try  him,  as  was  offered  to  you,  is  very  hard.*  Nayler 
had  been  examined  before  tlie  Committee,  at  which  almost  15() 
©embers  had  been  present ;  and  ujK)n  their  report,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  declare  him  guilty  of  *  accumulative  blasphemies.* 
home  members  thought  it  more  consonant  with  the  rules  of  law 
and  justice,  that  the  accused  should  first  be  heard  for  himself 
at  the  bar  of  the  House.  This  was  resisted  by  Major  Beake« 
among  others,  upon  grounds  which  sufficiently  indicate  the 
temper  of  these  judges. 

*  Those  that  argue  (against  agreeing  with  the  Committee)  from  the 
gieataess  of  the  punishment,  look  further  than  I  can  divine.  I  suppoae 
none  cun  tell  what  his  sentence  shall  bt',  till  the  otfence  be  agreed  on. 
1/  you  want  a  law,  who  cjui  supply  it,  /is  in  the  case  of  a  Strafford^ 
but  a  I’luliaincnt }  Shall  punctilios,  and  modalities,  and  forms,  bind 
and  tie  up  a  Parliament  ?  We  are  not  thus  strait-lact^d.  Arguments 
£rooi  consc'quences  are  not  good  in  these  cases,  when  the  nature  of  the 
thing  ties  us  punctually  to  perform  it.  Every  man  is  satisfied  that  this 
Might  highly  to  l>e  taken  notice  of.  You  arc  no  more  Ixmnd  to  prece¬ 
dents,  than  in  Strafford’s  case.  You  may  create  a  form  when  you 
pietse.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  43,  4. 

Precedents,  however,  for  proceeding  upon  the  report  of  n 
committee,  such  as  they  were,  were  not  wanting ;  and  another 
speaker  said  :  *  When,  in  the  liong  Parliament,  you  did  by  a 
Maw  confiscate  men’s  estates  and  lives  and  liberty,  both  in  Eng- 

*  land  and  Ireland,  bad  you  any  more,  nay,  so  much  evidence  as 

*  in  this  case,  though,  I  presume,  justly  too  ?’  It  was,  however, 
at  length  agreed,  that  Nayler  should  he  called  to  the  bar ;  aifd 
the  examination,  as  given  by  Mr.  Burton,  ought  certainly  to 
have  issued  in  his  acciuittal.  The  pour  fanatic  admitted,  that 
he  had  assumed  the  titles  of*  King  of  Israel,’  and  *  the  fairest  of 
‘ten  thousiind,’  hut  he  explained  them  in  a  mystical  sense;  he 
declared,  that  his  followers  gave  him  no  worship;  that  he  was 
one  that  daily  prayed  that  magistracy  might  he  established  in 
the  nation,  and  that  he  did  not,  and  durst  not,  affront  authority. 
After  he  had  w  ithdrawn, 

‘  Sir  (filbert  Pickering  offered  another  question  (being  unsatisfied) 
d»ut  what  his  hojie  was  in  Christ’s  merits,  and  how  he  prayed  to  that 
Christ  that  died  at  Jerusalem.  Whereupon  Nayler  was  called  on 
•gun,  and  answered  pretty  orthodarly  to  those  questions,  and  gave  an 
•ocount  of  his  faith  in  God  and  Christ.'  dec. 

One  would  have  thought,  this  might  have  stayed  the  zeal  of 
his  persecutors;  but  it  had  been  predetermined  to  find  him 

e,  for  reasons  not  obscurely  intimated  in  the  speech  of 
r  General  Skippon ;  who  ‘  was  agauist  calling  him  iu,  or 
*  asking  any  more  questions.* 

‘  He  hath  confessed  enough  to  vindicate  the  Committee,  who  deserve 
TOl.  IV. — K.S.*  c  c 
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thanks.  l«r  they  have  l>eeii  very  faithful  anil  painful  in  the  huniiK^ 
It  now  lies  vwlii  us  (bt-ini:  fully  i>osses8e<l  of  ihi*  matter  of  fact)  nut  to 
sulfer  the  honour  of  (iihI  and  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  to  he  tW 
trauipleil  upon.  We  shall  see  what  jndjjementR  will  come  upon  ut. 
GihI  now  liHiks  what  you  will  do.  Indeed,  my  heart  trembles  at  tK«e 
tliinp  remarkable  which  udll  follow  your  remissneaa  herein.  I  •«, 
afraid  there,  will  nothing  come  of  this  business,  and  then  sin  aad 
judgement  lie  at  your  diwrs.  These  Quakers,  Ranters,  Levellers,  Sa- 
cinians,  and  all  s4>rts,  Isilster  them.sidves  under  thirty-seven  and  thirt?- 
eight  of  (the  Instrument  of)  Government,  which,  at  one  breath, ir- 
jH^als  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  against  them.  I  heard  the  snpmne 
magistrate  say,  “  It  was  ii'jver  his  intention  to  indulge  such  thingrf 
vet,  we  see  the  issue  of  this  liberty  of  conscience.  It  sits  hard  npon 
inv  conscience  ;  and  I  chiswi'  rather  to  venture  iny  discretion,  than  be¬ 
tray  ctrtisciencc  by  my  silence.  If  this  l)e  lil^erty,  God  deliver  me  from 
such  lilHTtT.  It  is  to  evil,  not  to  gooil,  that  this  liWrty  extend*, 
fioml  Sir  ;  ilischarge  your  duty  to  (iod  in  this  thing,  and  put  the  qt». 
tiun  ti»  agree  with  the  ('ommittee.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  dll,  50. 

It  slioiihl  seem  that  some  mcmbors  who  were  in  favour  of  re- 
ligious  toleration,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  the  provisions  of  the 
instrument  of  ( lovernment,  either  did  not  clioose  to  risk  their 
popularity  hy  opposing  the  prosecution  of  Nayler,  or  really 
thought  that  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  would  l)e  brought 
into  dLscredit,  if  he  were  suffered  to  go  unpunished. 

‘  'rhe  eyes  of  all  the  nation  ’,  s;iid  C'oloncl  Cox,  ‘  arc  upon  you  for 
this  issue.  The  world  almsid  says,  it  is  lil)ertv  of  conscience  hii 
hnnight  this  follow  hel'ore  you.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  I  am  u 
iimdi  for  lilHTty  of  conscience  as  any  man ;  hut,  when  he  mns’into 
these  extr.iviipujcies,  I  think  he  exceeds  that  lil)ortT.'  Ib.  p.  38. 

Mr.  Church  saiil:  ‘  We  ought  to  be  zealous  in  this  business, 
‘  as  in  Acb.an’s  case  ’.  Sir  William  Strickland  would  have  them 
*  put  on  courage,  and  not  let  the  enemies  of  (lod  have  the  up- 
‘  |>er  hand,  to  have  liberty  to  blaspheme  his  name.  It  is  the 
‘  cause  of  (»uil,  and  ought  not  to  be  slighted,’  Mr.  Downing, 
who  st  eins  to  have  been  not  much  less  of  the  fanatic  than  Nay- 
ler  himself,  though  a  fanatic  of  a  iliffercnt  temper,  and  less  harm¬ 
less,  said  : 

\\  c  have  made  a  law  against  treamm,  u|>on  earth,  to  be  tried  irW- 
on/  juries.  I  gave  my  vote  for  it.  It  was  just.  If  there  be  snA  » 
thing  as  treason  against  Heaven,  if  1  lx*  not  most  zealous  in  this  mil- 
ter,  let  iny  tongue  cli'ave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  As  to  the  Instm- 
nient  of  (»overnment,  1  ho|>c  it  shall  never  Ik*  made  use  of  as  an  aig®* 
meiit  to  let  this  wretch  escajH?.  I  am  as  much  for  tender  conscieners 
as  any  man ;  hut  1  deny  that  this  has  any  share  in  such  libertT. 
could  have  made  lias  man  a  pillar  of  salt  immediately,  if  he’hA 
Dleaaed ;  have  struck  him  dead ;  hut  he  h;is  left  it  t^'ou  to  vindicit* 
Lis  honoia  and  glory.  Now  see  what  you  will  do.  Tms  is  the  (by 
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leippialion  and  trial  of  your  *eal.  I  can  call  this  offence  no  less  than 
blasphemy.  I  dcjiire  you  would  vote  it  so,  and  then  to  8))eiik  of  a  bill 
fof  nis  punhihniont.’  /A.  p.  61. 

The  Lord  President  Lawrence,  who  spoke  next,  observed 
with  more  pood  sense  than  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  share  of 
ino5t  of  his  contemporaries : 

‘  This  gentleman  has  spoken  very  zealously  ;  yet  they  \verc  honest 
miMi,  too,  that  cidlcd  for  fire  from  heaven,  and  we  know  how  they 
ut're  reproved.  I  have  lived  some  time  in  the  world,  and  netui  what  is 
ibnuul,  and  how  careful  wise  men  have  been  in  proceeding  in  this 
Itiuil.’  p-  62. 

Not  so  the  wise  men  he  spoke  to.  .\rajor-General  Skippon 
retorted,  that,  by  the  rule  offered  by  this  honourable  p<*rson, 

'  none  shall  meddle  at  all  in  matters  of  religion  \  Such  a  tenet 
as  this  would  have  been  scouted  by  these  theocratic  legislators ; 
and  accordingly.  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  vindicated  the  Lord 
President  from  the  imputation  of  wishing  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  lloase  in  this  matter.  This  gentleman  thought  poor  Naylcr 
chargeable  with  idolatry,  but  not  with  blasphemy ;  and  *  to 
‘  give  my  vote  for  blood  *,  he  added,  *  I  shall  be  very  tender  in 
‘it’.  Lord  VV’hitlock  thought  it  an  offence  of  a  higher  nature 
than  blasphemy,  and  recommended  a  bill  of  attainder  against 
the  poor  Quaker.  Major  Beakc  conceived  the  judgement  of 
Parliament  so  sovereign,  that  it  might  declare  that  to  he  an  of¬ 
fence,  which  never  was  an  offence  before,  as  the  iiomaii  senate 
did  in  the  case  of  parricide.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Len- 
lhall)  thought  Nayler  guilty  of  flat  idolatry  and  abominable 
blasphemy ;  and  he  urged  the  ill  construction  that  would  be  put 
upon  tlieir  proceedings  by  *  the  malignant  party  ’,  if  they  did 
not  punish  the  offender.  Some  gleams  of  sounder  sense  and 
better  feeling  ap|K^ar  in  the  remarks  of  the  following  speakers. 

‘  Mr.  Highland.  We  have  a  saying  in  oTir  country,  Give  the 
devil  his  due  ”.  The  poor  man  is  oad  enough  ;  \ve  hud  not  need  to 
>dd.  Does  he  deny  either  God,  or  Christ,  or  the  Spirit  ?  Lay  no  more 

!(trcs8  upon  it  than  it  deserves .  1  hope  you  are  not  of  opinion 

that  ho  should  suffer  death  fur  this,  though  it  be  a  heinous  offence. 
I^lsjur,  if  it  be  jHMsible,  to  reclaim  those  who  are  misled  by  his  delu- 
w«ns;  for,  I  suppose,  wc  all  agree  it  to  be  a  great  uud  horrid  crime. 
Yet,  from  the  w^ole,  to  judge  it  blasphemy,  I  conceive  it  is  not  pro|)er, 
oor  can  I ^ve  my  yea  to  it.’ 

‘  Mr.  Bodurda.  A  mun  had  need  premise  something  of  himself, 
before  he  say  any  thing  in  this  business.  I  cannot  agree,  from  the 
whole,  to  call  it  horrid  bla.sphemy.  I  would  have  any  man  lay  his 
bnger  upon  any  part  of  the  charge,  and  say  this  |Hirticular  is  horrid 
hUiphemy ....  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  skill  in  the  original  tongue — 
diui  mucQ  1  remember  of  Greek,  tUfamaiio, — a  pertinacious 

holding  of  heresy.  You  have  uot  any  such  |)art  of  Nayier's  offence 
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you»  which  he  hath  pertiimcionsly  pcMiHte<l  in.  The  procfti^ 
of  the  rhnrvh  in  thin  cntv  ontrht  to  Ik*  follo^ved,  who  hoaH  a  h#h^ 
thffi*  or  four  times  l)ef(>re  they  ^wweed  sentenre.  His  ridiof  itm 
Kxeter  o  as  a  horrid  pii‘ce  of  p;i<^ntTy  and  imposture,  Imt  Im»w  to  falj 
thul  hlasphemv  in  him.  I  know  not.'  p. 

^  fW<we/  Ihtfhind.  I  hope  he  may  speak  now,  that  haa  apaken  aa- 
thin^  in  this  husim*ss.  (’onsider  the  state  of  this  nation,  what  thr 
jirice  of  OUT  hknai  is,  liberty  of  otmscience  :  the  In.arumtnt  ^\'es  it  aa. 
We  remeinljer  how  many  (.'hristiana  were  formerly  maityn»d  nndrr 
tliis  notion  of  blasphemy  ;  and  who  can  define  it  what  it  is?  I  tti 
wholly  against  the  cjnestion.'  p.  7^- 

r»IasplH*iny,  however,  ‘  horrid  blasphemy*  was  voted  to  be  the 
character  of  his  crime  ;  and  the  next  subject  of  debate  was  his 
punishment.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  precedents 
tluit  were  referred  to  in  these  debates.  'Phe  objection  taien 
against  making  an  vx  post  facto  law  in  a  judicial  proc4*edmg, 
was  completely  disposed  of  by  the  remark,  that  ‘  nothing  is  more 

*  ordinary  in  Parliament.'  I'he  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Roches¬ 
ter’s  cook,  who,  !)y  Act  of  I'arliament,  had  the  new  pum’shmem 
appointed  him,  of  being  boiled  in  hot  lead  *,  w’as  cited  by  l^ord 
Whitlock  and  other  speakers.  Also,  the  case  of  llackett,  tried 
by  the  Long  Parliament  for  proclaiming  himself  the  King  of 
Saints.  ‘  'I  he  like  in  the  I  lolv  Maid  of  Kent’s  case,  in  the  time 
‘  of  Henry  \'1IL,  who  said  she  had  immediate  intercourse  and 
‘  letters  from  the  Virgin  Mary-  Her  offence  was  adjudged  htgfc 
‘  treason.'  We  must  give  the  si>eecli  of  George  Smith,  M.r. 
for  Duuitrles,  and  one  of  the  judges  in  Scotland.  The  pi^ 
ceding  speaker.  Col.  Sydenham,  had  nobly  said,  *  he  should 

*  choiise  rather  to  live  in  another  nation,  than  where  a  mai 

*  siiail  be  condemned  for  an  olfence  done,  by  a  subsequent  Uv.’ 

'  Juilgc  Smith.  I  have  as  tender  a  conscience  as  anv  man  to  tender 
consciences,  und  I  am  also  as  tender  of  the  honour  of  (W.  How  ten- 
d«?r  are  we  of  onr  own  privilL*gt*s  !  Not  an  arrest  upon  a  hiotman  but 
is  severely  punished,  us  done  to  iis.  1  doubt  w  e  shall  be  but  too  tender 
in  this  husineHs.  What  are  We  called  in  other  nations,  but  the  gmit 
ntirwrr  ot  blasphemii^  and  heresies  ?  And  w  hat  will  they  .say»  nmr  we 
have  ptisMcd  a  vote  against  a  horrid  blasphemer,  and  we  arc  at  a  staid 

aai  to  du  with  him  ?  But  w  e  are  afraid  of  a  precedent.  For  ny 
piu^t,  1  am  not  at  raid  of  this  precedent ;  1  am  sorry  there  is  iK'caaioB 
tor  it ;  but  it  \vejx»  w  ithout  prijcedent,  if  we  let  it  pass  unpunisbad. 
^V  as  not  the  King  justly  coiidemiied  by  the  h  gislutjve  power  for  tf- 
runny,  treason,  and  u]>pressi4»u.  It  w  as  a  just  sentence.  The  like  for 

*  He  had  m.ule  hn»th,  ‘which  |Hiisoued  all  the  family,  and  the 
c.irt  at  the  gste^.’  PtHsoners,  Mr.  Kutt  remarks  iii  a  note,  were 
Udled  tO  dimth,  till  1,)47^  when  they  w’cre  atijudged  to  sntFff  as  othir 
nuirdcrers. 
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1^  Earl  of  Strafford  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Eifhon 
^  H<icho?<ter’»  niok,  and  Hackett,  Ac.  Six  or  seven  were  condemn^ 
and  han^r(^  at  Tyburn,  for  8|>e9kinj^  against  the  B<v>k  of  Commnfi 
Fmn*r,  a  slenderer  offence  than  this.  Our  laun  make  it  death  for 
robbing  a  man,  tliough  he  take  Init  12d.  from  him.  Burglary  by 
flight,  though  nothing  U'  taken  away,  is  death.  Yet  we  make  nothing 
ut  robbing  (iod  of  his  glory.  My  motion  is,  that  n  Bill  tif  Attainder 
may  brought  in  ;  ami,  if  you  have  no  other  punishment,  that  you 
would  till  up  the  blank  with  the  old  way  of  punishraeut,  that  he  may 
be  itomd  to  death.*  pp.  8(3,  7* 

The  law,  the  arguinoiit,  and  the  spirit  of  this  ferocious  speech, 
are  all  worthy  of  each  other.  Lord  Strickland,  who  followed, 
shewed  some  of  this  lawyer’s  precedents  to  be  irrelevant.  *  In 
‘  the  Karl  of  Strafford’s  case,’  lie  remarked,  'counsel  was  heard 
'  on  both  sides,  and  he  was  attainted  of  treason.’  His  case  was 
also  ‘particularly  excepted,  not  to  be  draw'n  into  precedent.’ 
Laud  suffered  on  the  same  charge.  Hackett  was  proceeded 
against  as  a  rebel.  ‘  Some  proceedings  were  by  the  bishops 
‘  against  heretics,’  added  the  noble  speaker,  '  but  I  never  knew 
‘  any  law  for  it  in  Kngland.’ 

*  I  am  not  satisfied  in  your  judicial  way  of  proceeding.  1  would 
hare  every  Englishman  lx;  careful  in  this  case,  it  has  liee>u  our  hmpp»- 
04WS  to  be  goveriuHl  hy  a  know'n  law ....  This  House  ia  a  living  law, 
but  make  as  little  use  of  the  legislative  power  as  you  cau.  It  ia  a 
dangerous  precedent  to  posterity.’  p.  88. 

Sir  Charles  Wolseley  took  the  same  side.  ‘  We  may  not,* 
he  said,  ‘  by  the  legislative  power,  do  what  we  please,  call  that 

*  Jin  offence  which  is  not ;  we  have  also  a  master  in  heaven,  to 

*  whom  w^e  must  give  an  account.*  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Glynn  was  altogether  unsatisfied  in  passing  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  offender,  as  the  case  was  without  precedent.  But  a 
Mr.  Bampfield,  Mr.  Burton  tells  us,  ‘made  a  very  large  and 
‘  handsome  speech  in  answer  to  what  Lord  President,  Lord 

*  Fiennes,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  rest  of  the  merciful 

*  men  had  said,  such  as  they  were  scarce  able  to  reply  to.  Ho 
‘  proved  it,  that  it  was  the  mind  of  God  to  punish  this  offence 
‘  with  death,  and  he  could  not  pass  his  judgement  otherwise.* 
His  main  position  was,  that  the  magistrate  is  custoi  torn  fnimcB 
fptam  secunder  tabttUp ;  and  his  argument  was  worthy  of  his  po» 
fltinn,  being  in  part  taken  from  ‘that  law  of  Darius  against  those 
‘  that  shoiud  speak  evil  of  Daniel’s  God.*  A  Mr.  Bond  ad¬ 
duced  another  admirable  precedent :  ‘The  parliament  of  Burgos 
‘(Bounleaiix)  have  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  a  Quaker  for 
‘  these  very  opinions.’  But  Mr.  Nathauiel  Bacou  went  aiitile 
tunher  back,  citing  Nebuchadnezzar’s  conduct  iu  putting  the 
diree  children  into  the  furnace,  as  a  good  Christiau  urecodeot  t 

arguing  from  the  conduct  of  the  heathen  generally,  u»  put- 
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ting  to  death  so  many  martyrs,  that  the  mere  light  of  natuie 
taught  men  to  punish  with  death  those  who  dishonoured  tU 
gocU.  Col.  Kifren  protested  against  this  strange  argument  fron 
tiic  light  of  nature,  which  would  have  been  a  little  more  in  chih 
meter  with  an  assembly  of  French  sans-culottei ;  and  ^Ir.  Pedley 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  was  not  the  light  of  nature,  but  the 
depravity  of  their  nature,  that  UhI  the  heathens  to  put  persom 
to  deiith  for  profaning  their  idols;  like  their  causing  their 
children  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  But  a  Mr.  God¬ 
frey  stood  up,  in  reply,  for  the  morale  naturafe  of  putting  a 
blasphemer  to  death,  as  shewn  by  the  praisewortliy  conduct  of 
the  heathen  in  martyring  the  Christians! 

Were  these  debates  not  given  by  an  ear-witness,  who  seenu 
himself  to  have  upplaudeil  the  proceedings  against  Nayler,  it 
would  he  scarcely  credible,  that  arguments  such  as  these  could 
have  been  gravely  adduced  by  l^ngiish  I^rotestants  of  the  sevea- 
teenth  century.  At  length,  after  a  debate  of  ten  days,  the 
({uestion  for  the  higher  punishment  was  negatived  by  a  inajoritji 
of  Of)  to  82.  'rhe  (piestion  for  the  lesser  punishment  being 
then  put.  Col.  White  proposed,  that  his  tongue  might  be  bored 
through;  (’ol.  Barclay,  that  his  hair  might  be  cut  off;  Sir 
(iiilbert  Pickering  recommended  hard  labour  and  imprison- 
ment.  But  these  suggestions  were  deemed  far  too  lenient,  and 
at  length,  tlie  horrible  sentence  was  passed, — That  James  Nay¬ 
ler  should  be  set  on  the  pillory  twice,  for  two  hours  each  time; 
between  which  he  was  to  be  publicly  whipped  from  the  Palace 
Yard,  Westminster,  to  the  Old  Exchange ;  he  was  then  to  have 
his  tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  and  be  branded  on  the  fore¬ 
head  with  the  letter  B ;  afterwards,  to  be  sent  to  Bristol,  and 
publicly  whipped  there ;  and  then  be  brought  back  to  London, 
committed  to  prison,  and  have  no  relief  but  what  he  earned  bj 
his  daily  labour.  When  the  poor  victim  of  this  atrocious  and 
brutal  sentence  was  called  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Speaker  told  him* 
tliat,  in  his  sentence,  ‘  mercy  was  mixed  with  judgement’;  that 
‘  it  w  as  a  sentence  not  of  death,  his  judges  desiring  his  refom^ 
*  atioii,  not  his  destruction*.  Nayler  was  forbidden  to  speak; 
but  he  was  heard  to  say  in  going  out,  *  The  Lord  lay  not  these 
‘  things  to  your  charge  ’.  To  the  eternal  reproach  of  his  judges, 
the  sentence  was  executed. 

I  poll  the  whole,  we  are  compelled  to  regaid  these  Parlisi^ 
ment-nit^i  as  miserable  politicians  and  worse  lawyers,  ill  quali¬ 
fied  to  sit  as  legislators,  still  less  so  as  judges.  Indeed,  lb* 
moustrous  combiiiatioii  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions 
in  a  popular  asseiiibly,  must  infallibly  lead  to  acts  of  tyranny* 
A  House  of  Commons  M  ould  seem  to  be  one  of  the  worst  courts 
of  justice  that  caji  l)e.  So  ill  do  the  first  principles  of  consti- 
tutional  lilierly  and  common  equity  ap|>ear  to  have  been  under- 
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stood  by  the  grontor  part  of  Naylers  judges,  that  one  is  ready 
to  think  it  reciuirod  all  the  fierce  agitation  attending  the  pro¬ 
longed  struggle  lH*twcen  arbitrary  prerogative  and  the  free  spirit 
of  ftnglisbmen  in  the  subsequent  reign,  to  elicit  and  establish 
those  simple,  fundamental  axioms  of  justice  and  enlightened  \i6- 
Hfv  upon  which  the  fabric  of  our  constitutional  freedom  rests. 

S'or  did  the  current  theology  of  those  times,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  specimens  contained  in  this  Diary,  stand  less  in  need 
of  (he  purifying  process  of  controversy  and  persecution.  ‘  Here 
*  US  a  great  deal  of  truth  among  professors  *,  said  the  Protector, 
in  his  speech  on  opening  the  parliament  in  ‘  but  very  little 

‘  mercy.  They  are  ready  to  cut  the  throats  of  one  another ; 
‘hut when  we  are  brought  into  the  right  way,  we  shall  lie  mer- 
‘ciful  as  well  as  orthodox.*  (Vol.  I.  p.  clxxviii.)  The  jiulaical 
eomiption  of  Christianity  which  had  so  extensively  spread 
through  the  nation,  was  not  less  opposed  to  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  (*hristian  faith,  than  the  Papal  corruption  is  to  its 
hmdamental  doctrines ;  nor  did  it  less  peremptorily  call  for  a 
reformation.  The  origin  of  these  Jewish  notions  would  form 
in  interesting  subject  of  investigation.  To  a  certain  extent, 
they  arc  common  to  the  Romish  and  the  Cameronian  politico- 
theology  ;  for  both  the  Papacy  and  the  Church  Militant  of  the 
Covenanters,  are  modelled  on  the  Jewish  theocrasy.  The  re¬ 
publicanism  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  characterized  by  the 
strong  infusion  of  these  theocratic  notions,  which,  though  un¬ 
fortunately  mixed  up  with  Puritanism,  ought  rather  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  remains  of  Popery,  of  which  the  first  Reformers 
had  not  been  able  to  divest  themselves.  These  notions,  ori¬ 
ginally  imported  into  this  country  from  the  Continent,  were 
carried  with  them  by  the  first  Puritan  emigrants  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the 
legislation  and  institutions  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Neither 
Protestantism  nor  Puritanism,  however,  is  altogether  answer- 
able  for  the  origination  of  the  mistaken  principles  upon  whidi 
that  legislation  proceeded,  except  so  far  as  rej^ards  the  severer 
morality  which  it  W'as  sought  to  impose.  Even  the  Preeby- 
terian  polity  ecclesiastical  is  essentially  that  of  the  RomUh 
Church,  though  somewhat  modified  ;  as  the  episcopal  polity  in 
characteristically  secular  and  Ghibelline.  The  Papacy  is  scarce¬ 
ly  less  truly  a  republic,  than  was  the  Venetian  aristocrasy,  and 
as  such,  is  naturally  the  antagonist  of  monarchy.  An  episcopal 
Werarchy,  on  the  contrary,  naturally  connects  with  the  crown* 
die  prelate  being  a  sort  of  lord- lieutenant  of  the  monarch  in 
matters  ecclesiastical ;  while  a  national  clergy  may  bo  considered 
as  a  democratic  aristocrasy, — the  worst  possible  form  of  tfovern- 
ment  when  invest^  with  sovereign  power,  but  an  admirable  ck- 
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mcfit  of  the  social  syiitem,  when  acting  with  <lhe  inere  ioioe^ 
moral  inHuence.  ^  t 

It  war^  the  niihappiness  of  the  times  wc  have  been  reviewiaf, 
that  political  science  had  not  yet  been  separat'd  from  scholmiit 
theology,  nor  the  boumlaries  of  political  power  been  Intel 
(leliimi.  The  controversy  relaUni  lesb  to  political  i^rit^otales, 
tiiau  to  the  mere  forms  of  polity^  or. to  the  parties  wltli  veon 
the  powers  of  government,  civil 'and  ecclesiastical,,  should  lie 
lodged.  It  was  iK>t  then  understood,  that  tyranny  is  oqfis^ 
tyranny,  wiiether  ex-ercisetl  by  a  monarch,  a  Star  ChamueiTii  $ 
Coimcil  of  State,  or  a  rarliament;  and  that  harming  a  Quaker.xi^ 
as  Popish  an  act  as  burning  a.  Protestant.  \\  baterer  iudigi^ 
tiou  w'C  cannot  but  feel  at  tlie  transactions  w'c  have  been  rec^* 
ing,  notwithstanding  that  we  must  blush,  as  Protestants  and  ai 
Englishmen,  at  the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  the  sentimenu 
avowed  in  the  first  Assemhly  of  the  land,  by  those  who,  su^ 
tained  the  responsible  office  of  legislators, — still,  let  us  not  for¬ 
get,  that  they  hut  represented  and  reflected  the  times  in  which 
tliey  lived ;  times  which  produced  great  men,  but  they  were  but 
lights  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended 
them  not.  In  vain  Milton  pleaded  with  the  voice  of  eloquenee 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  for  the  fibe^ 
of  prophesying.  The  public  ear  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer.  Cromwell  himself  appears  to  have  been,  in  some 
suects,  fur  in  advance  of  his  age ;  and  had  he  united  geniuj^ 
elocfuence,  and  dignity  of  manners,  of  which  he  seems  to  bafe 
been  w  holly  destitute,  to  his  great  knowledge  of  human  natuie, 
courage,  shrewdness,  and  distinguished  talents  for  government, 
— had  his  conduct  taken  more  decision  and  firmness  from  tbi 
confidence  inspired  by  clear  ideas  and  the  conscious  power  oC 
imparting  them, — he  might,  perhaps,  have  obviated  a  second 
revolution,  by  re-uniting  the  dissevered  members  of  the  natioD 
under  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  by  making  a  new  dynasty 
the  security  of  the  general  interests  and  popular  liberty. 

The  autobiographical  memoir  left  by  l)r.  Calamy,  so  ably  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  same  Editor,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  times 
ot  com|mraiive  calm  w  hich  succeeded  to  the  re-establishment  of 
des|M>iic  authority  in  Church  and  Suite,  under  the  restored  ood 
faithless  munarclu  Tlie  Writer  was  bom  iii  April  1G71.  /♦. 

*  I  hare  soineiiuies  thought  *,  says  Dr.  Calamy,  '  that  I  onme  info 
the  world  at  a  very  critical  juncture  wdth  rciqH‘Ct  to  public  a/Taim 
transactions ;  for  1  was  lajrn  eleven  years  after  King  Pharlev»waa 
sUiHvi.  without  any  terms  or  treaty,  which  some  so  inncli  if  jokjed  tU 
and  which  the  I^^rd  C'larenduii  says,  was  “  Nucli  a  prodigious  act  ei 
Providence,  .is  God  liath  scarce  vouchsafed  to  any  nation,  since  hc^  led 
hi*  own  choaeu  people  through  the  Red  Sen  'The  impressions  that 
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thiiinrpfirftif  chanfpo  had  made  upon  the  nation,  weru  not  then  onite 
wiim  out.  V  et.  jealousies  and  fears  (such  as  were  not  ftrtHinciW) 
were  hy  that  time  i>retty  gmerally  revived,  the  King  appearing  eagi'rJy 
beat  upon  freeing  himself  from  shackles,  and  setting  up  arbitrary  go- 
veffuneut**  V  ol.  !•  p.  OO. 

The  Author  was  not  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  JanYes  II. 
acccdctl  tjo  the  throne.  His  brief  aocount  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  previous  reign,  consic^ts  chiefly,  therefore,  of  his  early  recol¬ 
lections.  It  relates,  however,  some  interesting  facts.  I>r.  Ca- 
bwy  states,  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  contriver  and 
manager  of  the  Test  Act ;  *  and,  by  a  goo<l  token,  be  and  the 
•IVukeof  Buckingham,  and  the  other  great  men  that  pushed 
*  that  act  forward,  assured  the  Dissenters,  that  tliey  should  have 
•a clause  inserted  in  their  favour,  in  some  other  act,  the  same 
•session,  thougli  it  was  unhappily  omitted.'  V'oung  CaLimy 
was  present  at  the  procLiiming  of  King  James  II.  at  the  upjHjr 
end  of  Wood  Street ;  and  he  says  ; 

*‘My  heart  ached  within  me  at  the  acclamations  mode  upon  that  oc* 
casiou,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  obstTve,  were  Y-ery  general.  And  it  Lt 
to  me  a  good  evidence  that  all  the  histories  that  fall  into  our  hands  ere 
tobcreacl  with  caution,  to  observe  that  Bishop  Burnet  positively  af* 
finus,  that  ‘‘  few  tears  wore  shed  for  the  former,  nor  were  tlicre  atl^ 
sHouts  of  joy  for  the  present  king**.  Whereas  1,  who  Yros  at  that  tirhc 
actually  present,  ciui  bear  Yvitness  to  the  contrary.  The  Bishop,  in- 
dfod,  who  Yvas  then  al)r(Kid,  might  easily  be  misinfijrmed ;  bnt*  me- 
thinks  he  should  not  have  been  so  positive  in  a  matter  of  that  nature, 
dtfn  he  was  at  a  distance. 

•  The  new  king  was  eleY’uh'd,  and  some  of  his  subjects  transported  ; 
het  nothing  can  Ik*  truer,  than  that  there  were  great  numbers  of  them 
that  had  very  terrifying  apprehensions  as  to  what  was  to  be  expected. 
Tome,  I  must  own,  it  in  a  very  sensilJe  manner  discovers  the  great 
chingenhlencss  of  this  world,  that  King  James  should  at  this  time  so 
•quietly  succ(*ed  his  brother,  w’ithout  any  thing  like  a  dispute  or  con- 

when,  but  five  years  before,  the  majority  of  three  Houses  of  Com¬ 
mons  were  so  bent  upon  excluding  him,  that  nothing  could  satisfy  them, 
if  this  was  not  compassed.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  1  Ifl,  17* 

In  1G87,  8,  Mr.  Calainy,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mi%  How(e« 
proceeded  to  Utrecht,  to  complete  his  theological  studies  in  that 
city;  and  he  continu^  in  Holland  till  the  year  1G9L  Among 
other  eminent  and  illustrious  persons,  professors,  refugees,  or 
students,  with  whom  he  there  became  acquainted,  was  Lord 
spencer,  son  of  the  Karl  of  Sunderland,  wiio,  when  Secretary 
of  State,  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.,  had  appeared  very  zealous 
fwr  the  Bill  of  Kx elusion. 

*  V’et,  w’ithin  tw’o  years  after,  when  the  tide  !H‘g!in  to  turn,  as  Arch- 
<l<*acon  Echard  observes,  he  artfully  uTmight  himself  into  aW  fhvour, 
•nd  made  the  Duke  of  V’^ork  sensible  that  every  thing  he  had  done  ia 
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thnt  to  n^nin^t  Tniioh  f»»f  ^ii 

;\*lTint»«/»*.  Hr  hWn.  tlmt  th»‘  n*n'«o»i  ivhy  Hj*  for  (lit 

«‘Xclin«ion.  whirh  hf  kn**Tr  rnt  to  >^n»r<*nt  tr»#  HmHi. 

t.itinn^  n  hich.  ii?*  w:?'<  «oTn*,  wmthJ  hwr^  if  Ufit  op|vtfi«<  k^hiti 

,iiul  oihor'<  unr?  v  !>»:*♦!  li-.wi'  inndo  him  a  n«>^  of  r.ith#v  tht* 

i  nionarrh.’  \’ol.  I.  ^i.  l.”>”i. 

Some  brief  but  iritrrp^^Muo  bionrrnnbi<*al  notices  nre  g;ven4it 
M*yrr:il  other  nuthir  eliarncters  of  the  ciov.  ( >f  'rillotson,  l)f, 

(  nlamv  >’>eak'<  iti  t  *rms  of  bi»*'h  vcnnrntion  ;  hiuI  he  proteiwin 
himself  to  have  lu’rn  one  c  f  tho«:e  ^"*ho  v  erc  v^rv  well  disnonpit 
towards  failin'/  ir:  with  the  !'>5t:»hlT<hincnt.  conhl  the  Arrhhtshot^ 
clu'ir.c  coninveher.sion  h  ive  taken  place. 

•  (’he  11  aiii  thinir  1  'vas  un  enomv  t  »,  was  proper  church  t»owfT: 
nml  to  that.  1  believe,  I  ulwavs  sliall  lu‘  an  enemv.  „\n»i  I  am  ven 
much  mistaken  in  lir.  'I’ilh»tson’s  true  character,  if  lie  was  not  s<»  tnn. 
Ami  I  take  tiiat  to  he  the  real  reason  whvthe  convocation  whom  head- 
vis«*ci  Kiiiix  W  illiam  to  consult  with  aliont  what  was  then  desin:iie<l,  wftr 
for  the  irrcaicsl  part  of  them  his  enemies,  uml  continiieii  so  to  tlielatt. 

*  Dr.  'I'iHolson  hid  mivi^i*  Kiiuf  W  illiam  tt»  hepiu  with  the  loavnca- 
tion.  Vet.nhoii  h*  tbuml  Dr.  .Jane  with  a  hiieh  handmade  Prolocutor 
of  the  i.ower  ihaise  nistinui  of  hiinsidf.  Mho  had  a  tfrent  deal  of  ri'aiao 
to  expect  it.  i»n  ilu‘ acciaint  of  liis  place  ami  st.ation  in  the  rlmrch; 
(which  e’eetion,  ihe  i’ompiler  of  the  (’omplt'al  llistorv  of  Kntflaad 
oMiis.  M'ls  made  on  purmim*  to  oppoH4>  tlie  iiccnmmmiutinn  pronnaad.) 
and  tisik  imiiee  nith  m  hut  resolution  the  hodv  of  them,  from  therm 
tirst,  ibidurisl  uiruiiisl  any  alterations,  and  liow  they  fortitied*  and 
stren*rtnem*d  their  ro!»fe<iemcies  ami  combinations,  ho  M  fta  convineiu 
that  i.Me  n  etboii  he  bail  been  lor.  Mas  really  impracticable,  us  tniavs 
tiieii  stood,  uml  thcrebire  Mas  not  for  refx*utinir  the  **  daiurcrous expwi* 
ineiii,”  or  iiaviinf  unv  thiiiir  more  to  do  with  conviKmtioiis  ail  the  wtuic 
he  cxait limed  arcbhisinip.  i'hls.  i  must  confess.  1  take  for  a  full  lUW 
''iitticieiit  pnioi.  taut  v.  aal  1  olfcriHl  mur  not  “  a  bare  conjecture,”  hot  a 
real  r  as«m.  and  one  that  is  so  coiivinciinr  and  salisfyim;,  taat  it  will 
not  admit  of  an  aiiaM  er.  And  fi»r  the  ctuitiruiation  of  this,  1  refer  my 
nader  to  ibshop  Ibirnet. 

‘  I  here  is  anotiuT  r^ftectioii  on  the  i)iss*mtcrs,  which  1  think  it  not 
itnpn»y»er  hereto  i:  ke  notice  of;  and  it  is  t*»  be  met  uith  in  the  Liteot 
Kiinf  William,  in  ihrtN*  voiumea.  and  reprinted  in  the  Life  ef  I)t* 
ii«nry  ktunpion,  Ijisluip  ot  Loiidon,  and  aUu  in  “  the  i’oinplutt  Hb* 
lory  ol  Ka^uAiul.  1  lie  lormer  ol  these  aiuiiorm  in  uis  account  ol 
year  sa\.N,  liiui  “  the  i*re:>hyUTjaiis  did  ii«it  a  iiltie  e»>uirii>uttW 

o\a>^H’ndc  tlie  (  ouvocutimi  auiiiusl  tlicui.”  AVhich  is  a 
that  lull  c! rcuiusiauces  bujii^  1  ;ihould  have  thoujjhl 

very  "  «*il  h  ive  Ih-vii  spared.  A  inajority  in  that  Convocatiou  m  ere  lie* 
tennineii  a:,iiinst  any  sort  of  condt*scensiun,  that  mi^ht  pave  the  ^rty 
for  a  coalition.  I  his  wis  m»  iiou>rious>  that  this  very  author,  but  a  few 
pa|pi*s  (M  tore,  owns  in  so  inaiiy  m  tirds,  that  **  the  idsliopof  LomlonW 

u.sihle  iMal  tbe  uuijority  ot  the  Lower  House  were  n'sidvod  to  oppowf 
lae  tjileutivsi  diiiou  w itii  liie  *  they  rosulviMi  to  oppui***^’ 
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M  »  tiiintf  ««fl  n^rlo^s,  clisbononrriMo  to  the  riuirch,  and 

^yiuitf  c«niimoii  int«»r«'st.  'I'his  lioinc  tho  trno  *tatn  nf  the  cast, 
uujiiM*iu|C  known  ]>rovMi1iii^  tcin|>f*T  of  tho  C  onvocntioii.  to  t:\llc  of 
Uiior  lx  iwtf  “  oxinilM'nitotl  hy  tlie  l*roshyterianH,”  at  that  jHirticulur 
juflftan*  of  tiino,  li  |H’rfcct  jost.  Alas  !  the  ‘^nitlcincu  of  the  Con- 
.iKUtioii  <11<1  not  like  the  tein])ers  of  these  Dissenters,  to  whom  the 
Kiiu:  jleNired  they  slomhl  he  united,  nor  did  they  approve  of  their 
ttriiiHples.  They  mtlier  ehow  their  room  than  their  company  ;  and 
fa  k*^*p  them  ont,  thin  to  let  them  into  the  ('’hnreh.  Thi*y  were 
aesiiiist  uniting  with  timn  nt  any  time  ;  and  much  more  at  that  time, 
wlwn  chnreluiieii  were  so  divided  amon^  themselves  with  respect  to  the 
Civil  (fovernn)ent.  To  talk  therefore,  in  snch  a  case,  of  thnr  being 
••  cxa.^jM*r.it4»d  hv  the  Preshyterians,'’  is  ]>erfeetly  trifling,  and  onlv  Iwk* 
ju  if  a  man  willingly  would  fifid  some  a|K)Ioiry  for  these  gentlemen,  did 
9^  Imt  know  how. 

•  -Vnd  yet  ex;is]>erau»<l  they  were,  and  that  to  a  great  degree.  And, 
therttore,  when  Dr.  »lane  was  cliomm  proioentor  of  the  Dow'cr  House, 
iu  prettTeiK'e  t(»  Dr.  Tiliotson,  and  lm<l  in  a  Latin  s|>e(‘eii  extolled  the 
fU’rlieucy  of  the  (’hiirch  <»f  Kiigland,  above  all  other  Christian  Com- 
munitii'H,  and  coiielinhsl  with  thcs<'  words,  Sofumtis 
mutiiri  ;  the  Hishop  of  lioiidoii  on  the  other  part,  lx‘ing  at  the  hea<l 
(if  the  rp|>er  House,  in  the  al>sence  of  the  Arehhisliop,  who  di<l  not 
think  fit  to  np|>car,  made  a  discofirse  in  the  same  language,  iin|)ortiug, 
that  “  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  come  to  a  temp<»r  iu  those?  things 
that  were  not  essential  in  religion,  thereby  to  open  a  di»or  of  salvation 
tw  aimniianci*  of  straying  Christians  ;  and  that  it  ^vaH  their  duty  to 
tile  sjime  indulgence  and  charity  to  the  DissenU^rs  under  King 
U  iliiain  as  souie  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  hud  proniifa?d  to  them  lui* 
lier  King  -lames.”  And  he  closed  his  speech  with  these  wonla  of  Ji>- 
'leph  to  his  brethren,  A  c  tumult uumiHl  in  coftsUitj  vestris ;  thereby  ex* 
iairting  them  to  unanimity  and  concord.  This  was  truly  noble  and 
tfi‘n(*roiiN  in  that  lii.shop,  and  serves,  1  tiiiok,  to  shew,  timt  if  he  liad  to 
»i«  in  this  with  exasperated  |)ersons,  it  is  they  must  bear  the  blame  of 
net  doing  what  they  easily  might  have  done,  in  order  to  the  prmnoiiijg 
pncf  und  union  at  so  sc'asonahle  u  juncture  ;  and  that  the  throwing 
thr  blame  on  others,  is  a  direct  flying  iu  his  face.  Aud  it  is  olwervable, 
^hat  it  is  owned  by  the  Compiler  of  the  third  volume  of  “  tlic  Com* 
pie.it  History  of  England,”  that  this  Bishop  could  do  iiotldiig  iu  the 
®aiter,  hut  connive  at  their  treating  him  with  stmie  indignity,  which 
did  not  deserve  from  them.’  Vol.  I.  p|>. 

Hn  his  rotiini  to  England  in  HiB!,  >lr.  I'ahuny  pArticuInrly 
waited  on  .Mr.  Baxter,  who  talked  freely  with  him  about  his 
^ood  old  grandfather,  ‘  for  w  lioin  he  declined  a  particu- 
* lar  esteem.’  He  was  now  ‘well  advanced  in  years,  but 
‘  delivered  himself  in  public,  as  well  as  in  private,  w  ith  great 
vivacity  and  freedom,  aikl  his  thonghts  had  a  pcculiiur  edge. 
‘He  talked  in  the  pulpit  with  great  freedom  ul)out  anotiier 
^orld,  hke  one  tliat  had  been  there,  and  was  come  as  a  sort  of 
express  from  theuc<*,  to  make  a  report  concerning  it.* 
Calamy  enters  at  letygth  into  the  reasons  which  detcr- 
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mkieti;  irnn*^>r  non*C(>n4brmit\vatter'H  4iiil  cnfwi(ti»ralint|.r^  tH 
Cliiliine^orth’s  **  Rf^T<Tfnn  of  Ihi8 

kidomhlr  intlnem’e  in  hifo;  tO!»©thf«r  with  th^ndi 

iniBAionff  nmi  v©ii8omnG8  of*  IbwWr  nnil  Jeremy  4'ayiaT.  i  lln 
whole*  of  Ills  remarks  Uipon*  tlim^  f»nhfert  his  nriaWsw  of  thf 
“  Kcrlesinstical*  polity’*,  ami  ritationa  ti^nn  oniinont  divinenoftht 
1  liiirch  of  Knglami,  will  l)e  founil  r xtreniely  interestintt^o  Mi. 
(.'alamv  w:ir  pubiicly  ordained,  with  six  oHior  caiwIidiUfi; 
Juno iiiili,  not  without  sonie  trnuhlo  anil  diihuiilty  in  ob* 
laininsr  *  ordainers  ’  amon^j  the  l^resbytei  iaii  olercfy,  who  wouki 
lake  part  in  a  public  service  of  the  kind.  Both  iVl  r.  I  love  and 
Dr.  iiates  had  declinefl  to  assist  at  a  public  ordination.  •  amt 
Kroin  this  period  till  tho  year  17dl,  these  volnmes  ronnin 
very  full  memoirs  of  tlie  puhlic  events  and  eeriesiastical  tnui« 
actions  of  the  times  ;  eomprisinij  mnch  valunhle  and  intwstiitf 
information,  histoiical  and  biographical:  to  which  tho  l*'.dil»r 
h;i8  a(kied  a  very  entertninimr  body  of  notes.  Had  lie  (hit 
adiled  nil  index,  as  in  his  former  publication,  ho  would  ilitte 
laid  us  under  still  greater  obligations.  'The  copious  index  to 
Burton’s  Diary  is  admirably  drawn  up,  and  ver\’  greatly  en¬ 
hances  the  value  of  the  publication.  ( )ur  limits  will  not  allow 
of  further  citations  at  present  from  the  (’alainy  Memoirs 
we  sliail  probably  have  occasion  to  advert  to  their  contents 
liereafier.  riiey  form  a  very  valuable  addition  to  that  series 
t>f  nutu-biouraphical  memoirs,  which  collectivelv  throw  so  stroni^ 
a  lii»lit  upon  the  most  inierestinij  period  of  our  domestic  annals. 
It  is  pnrticiilnrly  acccpiahie,  as  it  dovetails  with  Bisimp  Burnert 
History  of  his  own  'Time,  carrving  on  the  nanrattve  n«irly 
twenty  years  further  into  the  last  century.  Of  the  llishop's 
work.  Dr.  C’alainy  remarks,  that,  though  not  altogctiier  free 
from  defects  and  blemishes,  ‘it  is  likely  enouxih  to  keep  its 
*  credit,  notwithstanding  all  the  ill-natured  and  spiteful  rcliec- 
‘  tions  of  Dr.  Cockbnrn,  Mr.  Salmon,  and  Mr.  Ben.  lliffgoni,'— 
ami  wc  may  add,  of  Dr.  Soutbey  bimself. 

^^V  have  alrenily  referred  to  the  opinions  of  the  JMitor  of 
these  publications,  as  not  being  by  any  means  in  perfect  unison 
with  our  own ;  and  we  could  have  w  ished  that  he  had,  upon 
some  occasions,  loi  borne  to  give  expression  to  them,  Nvhcrc 
tliey  ilo  not  seem  to  have  been  absolutely  calleil  for.  At  the 
same  lime,  we  freely  concede,  that  he  had  a  full  right  to  exercise 
his  own  iliscrctionan  this  particular,  as  we  should  have  claimed 
to  do,  under  similar  circumstances.  Wc  do  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  mlvert  mure  specilically  to  the  points  upon  which  we  arc  at 
i>sue,  e  shall  c«iiiieut  ourselves  w  ith  referring,  as  a  specimen* 
to  ilie  note  on  plenary  iuspuaiioii,  at  \’o!.  ll,  pp.  — JJd, 
which,  iiliei  giving  some  valuable  bibliogiapbical  information* 
doses  with  a  ii  maik  somewhat  too  luucii  in  tlie  spirit  ofnibboo. 
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>|f.  U  not  qwttr  corrrpt.  In  the  first  plnec,  >irhon  he  m 
ine3<‘nt?<  Lowtk  WoH.  Jind*  otheT<s  ns  rnmemlin^  foi*a  plmdry 
liMphration,  nlthnn^h  they  inaistecl  upon  n  rral  arid  pfO|»rr  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Holy  Srriptfrros;  nrtf*  in  thfo  next  place,  those 
nritirrs  were  too  pood  r«it?onors,  as  well  divincnv  to*  iTistitiite 
sn  iiv}wiry  into  the  antf^cvilent  proh.ihiKt^  a  mirnhildifs 
«renry,  ns  a  moans  of  am!ertainin^  a  fact,  which  re!tts|  not  iipOil 
hypothesis,  Imt  upon  historic  tdstimfiny,  confirmed  hy  thecl^art- 
«t  internal  cvidciKc.  'rhe  primary  proof  of  imqriratian  was 
the  ffitt  of  prophecy.  VV'e  have  the  prophetic  record,  as  dc^ 
monsCTiibk'  evidence  of  the  inirncidous  agency.  If  tlie  inspira¬ 
tion  of  any  portion  of  the  Old  'rostament  h  qnc?rtionahlc,  it 
cannot  Ik:  owing  to  any  improliability  in  the  case,  hut  sim|>ly  to 
a  deficiency  of  evidence,  ‘when*,  to  use  the  words  of  lioirth, 
‘  the  author  is  not  certainly  known,  and  consequently  we  cannot 
‘arstuc  that  it  is  inspired,  from  the  character  of  its  author*  'rbe 
‘eritlence  for  its  being  inspired,  or  written  by  CJods  direction 
‘  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  must  (then)  bo  resoUnd  into  the 
^authority  of  the  Jewish  canon,  as  that  is  confirmed  to  ns  by 
‘  Christ  and  his  apostles.*  *  i 


NOTICES. 

Alt.  VII.  DeixM tonal  Sonnets  on  some  of  the  most  striking  Texts  in 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  By  a  Member  of  the 
Chinrh  of  England.  18mo.  pp.  168.  Price  4j.  London.  UCiiA 

Mr.  Capel  Lotft  would  not  have  allowed  these  qimtorzains  the  title  of 
ttoiiets  ;  .uul  although  u'e  arc  not  quite  so  Eucidioiit  and  rigid  ia  our 
roqoirements,  wi^  must  say,  that  the  Writer  appears  to  hare  uo  very 
(iktinct  idea  of  the  true  character  of  tluxt  descripdoti  of  poem.  But, 
a  s<Tit*s  of  short  jM»i*tical  pieces  on  Scriptural  subjects,  the  vulnuio 
iDay  please  those  readers  who  do  not  require  that  j)iuus  soutinn^nt 
jhoiild  be  set  off  by  very  brilliant  or  vigorous  comj>osiUuu.  The  foUovr- 
is  an  average  specimen. 

♦  “  Our  Ftther,’* — Matt.  vL  tf. 

'  And  may  the  ohildreu  of  a  sinful  race, 

Camcciv’d  and  burn  in  sin,  thee.  Father  call  ?  ^ 

Approach  thy  liiuh  and  holy  dwelliug-|iluoc  ; 

AV  here  thou  art  ufe,  and  light,  and  in  all  ? 

O  love  divine,  ineffable !  For  this 

The  **  man  of  sorrows  *'  sojourned  here  on  earth. 

Scaling,  with  his  most  precious  bb»od,  such  bliss 
For  mortal  man  ;  who  oy  the  second  birth 


•  Lowth's  Viiidicatloii  (lOiHI),  p.  21U. 


Soticei. 


.ShcMilii  his  (iiseiT>ii*  prove.  Mnke  "race  alionnfl^  »  j 
irirat  ill  UH :  its  inriueiice  sweetly  .siietl, 

S«*t't  AS  liie  iii^tiliy  tiews,  uliich  on  the  i;ruuiHi  ^ 

Kevive  tiie  buried  fruits  ihu’  i>erniin^  dead. 

That  livlll^»  we  oiir  tribute  e’er  u.ay  raise. 

And  brisithe  in  life’s  hist  <|uiv’rinjr  iu-cinit,  praise  !’  p,  2?. 


\rt.\’lIT.  .In  ItttnMiuciion  to  Stfuirmatirni  na<i  I^hysioto^ivnl  Hutanw^ 
Illustrated  with  Explanatory  En‘jrTtvif)*rs.  liy  'fhomns  Cast^. 
E.L.S.,  Member  «/f  the  Iloyal  (’(»lie‘»e  of  Surotunis.  12mo.  I  *nce 
10^.  plain,  or  I2.v.  Ixaind.  London, 

In  reply  to  a  note  of  iiujuiry  from  tiio  Author  of  this  IntHKlnetiony 
niiisi  state  the  fact.  Ills  volume,  upon  reachinj;  tlie  hands  of  tlie 
^  iewer,  wns  detected  and  f»>rciblv  sei/asi  by  a  fuinily  of  young  botanitit^ 
nho  have  found  it  so  iiidis|M‘nsabh*  a  com|siniou  and  guide  in  tlie  pniie- 
ention  of  their  in-d*>or  ninl  oiit-of-ths»r  ;  tmlies.  tliat  it  has  never  sinct 
Iwi'ii  laid  on  our  tilde.  A’e«*d  wo  sav  a  word  more  in  favour  of  the 
V  ork  }  V«»t.  let  not  nnv  reader  take  up  the  niistakiui  idea,  th.at  it  h 

whnt  is  usnnllr  ralh'd  an  lntT»>dnetion, — a  slight  essnv  or  creneral  mit- 
vov.  rile  work  is  more  and  better  than  it  professes  to  be:  it  is  a 
inannai  tif  hotunr.  •omnnsinir  the  followiiur  general  divisioiiR: 

1.  llistorv  of  Ilotanv.  II.  Elements  of  Ihitanv.  111.  LangiLage 
of  r>otui)y.  1\’^.  Linnaan  *Vrtitieiai  Svstem.  V’^.  Lininean  Xaturai 
System.'  .hissien's  Natural  System.  VI T.  Anutomv  arid  Physi- 
o**tfy  of  Plants.  \’1II.  llarmonieM  of  \"egetation. 

This  very  comprehensive  nutiiiie  of  the  ditferent  hranches  of  hot;uiical 
•ieiuv,  is  tilled  np  with  suthcicnt  ih'tail  to  aiiswvr  the  purpose  of  the 
'uUent,  urrainred  n  ith  siiiLTular  coneiseness  aud  clearnesn ;  ami  we  do 
not  r 'Collt*i't  to  I'.  ivc  n.ot  with  a  work  in  which  so  much  information 
•*ii  the  siihiecf  treated  of.  Ii.is  Ikvii  compressed  into  so  small  a  c«»m|):ui, 
Tthout  e  -nfusion  or  neairreness.  ^Ve  must  repeat,  fliat  the.  volume 
dvoiifiieti  for  the  s’^uilent  anxious  to  oiitnin  a  pmcticai  kuowiedseof 
the  Horuiers  of  the  veei»tabie  kiniidoin  ;  aud  bv  such  ^airsons.  Mr.  I 
riifs  .kiMusttiiicc  w  ill  be  cmtefiilly  estimuted.  it  is  the  U'st  work  of  the 
kind.  ti>r  this  purpowN  that  has  oime  before  us. 


.ViU  iX.  .i  />nV/  Ouiiinv  vi  the  J’cidvm'es  vi  the,  Christian  RrlicUM. 
Ily  Archibald  Alexander,  0.1).  PrtuWsor  of  Didactic  and  Volertae 
1  heoh»»jy  in  the  I'hiadoiliiad  JS«*minury  of  the  Prrsbvteriaii  I'hurdl. 
E.  S.  Ain.  Frmn  the  third  Aincriran  Edition,  lilmo.  pp. 
Edinbureii. 


liiis  i-  an  tnunirubic  s  immary  of  tiie  Arvumcui  iu  support  of  the 
trutii  ol  (  hrihtianity  a>;iuust  dei^iicai  objectors;  mui  tiic  pubiishcr  ot 
this  reprint  veil  de^Tvee  the  ttuinko  oi  the  retigioua  public  in  I  hi* 
eountry.  Alter  u  brief  introduction  *  on  the  right  use  of  ri‘Hi»oii  ih 
religion.  Dr.  Alexjnitier  prtK*eiihi  to  c.^labiisli  lilt  loilowing  protwii* 
tioiia,  l»*  u  o»  V  iiicn  a  Cimpter  is  dcyottiL 

I.  ‘  It  is  imyHifc^blc  to  b.uiisu  aii  niigion  Irani  die  world;  and  if 
wen*  fxissible,  it  woiud  bo  the  grcutcst  caldLUity  wliicii  could  bofid  th* 
h  aiuu  race.' 


II.  ‘  If  (  hmtinnity  reject M,  there  is  no  other  rolijrion  winch 
rtii  Ix'  siih'^titnteil  in  its  |>Hce  ;  nt  least,  no  other  which' will  at  all 
iu.>\vcr  the  ptirpOM'  for  which  religion  is  desirahle.' 

III.  ‘  'ri»ere  is  nothinjf  inipmlmhle  or  nnrcasonahle  in  the  idea  of  a 

K^vfl.ition  from  <i<h1  ;  nnd  rfmseqtientlv,  nothing  improbahle  or  un- 
rrtiiMmahle  in  such  n  manifest  divine  i liter jmsit ion  as  may  1h'  necessary 
tn  a  revelation.’ 

I\'.  •  Miracles  are  eapalde  of  pnM>f  from  te.stimonv.' 

V'.  ‘  I'lie  Miracles  t*f  the  (lospel  art'  nredihle.* 

VI.  ‘  '1  he  llihh'  contains  ]>re(iictions  f»f  events  whieh  no  hiiman  sa- 
jjacitT  could  have  foreseen,  and  wliieli  have  In'en  exactly  and  remnrk- 

ibiv  jiccoiuplislK'd.’ 

VII.  ^  No  other  Keligion  possesses  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  evi¬ 
dence  ns  (’hristianity  ;  ami  im  other  miracles  are  as  w’cll  attested  as 
tliuse  recorded  in  the  Hihle.* 

VIII.  ‘  The  Hihle  contains  internal  evidence  that  its  origin  is  Di- 
vlue.’ 

As  a  speeinuMi  of  the  terse,  ]aTspienous,  and  masterlv  manner  in 
which  the  argument  is  handlcMl,  we  give  a  short  extract  from  the  elmi)- 
ter  un  the  Internal  Kvidenee  of  ('hristianity. 

*  Tlu‘  tldnl  thing  whieh  w.as  mentioned  as  important  to  la*  kmovii 
by  inaii,  is  the  means  hy  which  a  depraved  nature  may  he  restored 
ti»  ri'ctitmh* ;  or  in  other  words,  how'  the  thorough  refonnaliou  of  jk 
sinner  luav  he  etleeted.  On  this  subject,  ]>hilosophy  has  never  been 
able  to  shed  any  liglit.  And  this  is  not  wonderful  ;  for  the  moat  that 
human  wisthan,  if  ever  so  perfect,  could  effect,  would  he  the  direction 
and  regulation  of  the  natural  principles  and  passions  of  men  ;  hut,  in 
this  wav  no  true  reformat itm  ciin  Ik*  produced.  Whatever  changes  am 
(*th‘cted,  will  he  only  from  one  s|K'cies  of  sin  to  anutlier.  In  order  to  a 
nilie.il  restoration  of  the  soul  to  moral  rectitude,  or  to  any  degree*  ot  it, 
th«'rc  is  a  necessity  for  the  intnKlnction  of  it  into  the  mind,  «»f  some 
new  ami  powerful  princii>le  of  action,  sufficieut  to  eouiiteruct  or  expel 
the  principles  of  sin.  It  is  in  vain  that  imu  talk  of  a  restorutiou  Uii 
virtue  hy  reason  ;  the  mere  jK’rccntion  of  the  right  xvuy  will  ajiswer  no 
pur]mw',  unless  there  is  sonic  iuclinatitm  to  pursue  it.  Now  the  want 
ot  virtuous  atfectioiis,  or,  to  siK*ak  more  correctly,  of  holy  dis|»ositiuns, 
b  the  great  deft*ct  of  our  nature,  in  which  our  depravity  radically  cou- 
sikU ;  and  the  only  wav  hy  which  man  can  he  led  to  love  ajid  pursuo 
the  cuur>e  of  ohcdieiiee  to  the  law'  of  (hnl,  is,  hy  having  love  to  (ximI 
iuid  t4>  Ihjline.ss  excited  or  iuiplanunl  in  his  soul.  Hut  to  ellecl  this,  is 
in  tin*  power  of  any  cr(*ature;  it  is  a  work  which  requires  a  divine 
energy — a  creating  jMiwer,  and  therefore  a  true  coiiversion  troin  the 
Ways  of  sin  was  never  effected  without  su|>eruatural  aid.  There  may 
be  an  external  reformation.  'Hiere  may  fx*,  and  often  is,  a  change  of 
Warning  principles.  The  man  who  in  his  youth  was  under  the  jire- 
‘kwnin.'int  influenw*  of  the  love  of  pleasure,  may  in  advanced  years  fall 
^pletely  under  the  eontrol  of  avarice  or  auihition  ;  hut  iu  every  such 
the  change  is  effeetoil  hy  one  active  priueiide  Wcouiing  so  strong 
t«»  c«ninteraet  or  suppress  another,  it  may  he  laid  down  as  a  uni- 
^yrsal  maxim,  that  all  elumges  of  elairacter  are  brought  about  hy  ex- 
implanting,  «»r  strengtheuiug,  iictivc  pilneiples  bufiicieiit  to  over- 
those  whicli  lK*fore  governed  the  mau.‘  pp.  Kw,  6. 


(  m  ) 

Art.  X.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


■lOCKAPMT. 

Dotwi’Il's  Life  of  Johnson, with  the*  Notes 
and  Bit>|;ra()iiical  lUu.slratioos  of  Malone : 
complete  in  one  small  8vo.  volume, 

Ill  cloth  boards. 

Sketch  of  Uic  Life  and  Character  of  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  C«)wle>',  Superintendoot  of 
Kcd-llill  Sunday  School,  Sheffield.  By 
John  Holland.  19mo. 

KDL'CATlON. 

Glcnrock  Sunday  School :  or  Lessons 
Illustrative  of  a  simple  Method  of  convey* 
in^  lieligious  Instruction  to  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Hy  the  Authors  of  *  Aids  to 
Devclopemcnt,’  &c.  Is^mo,  bs. 

riNC  ARTS. 

Views  in  India,  Canton,  and  the  Red 
Sea :  drawn  by  Frout,  Stanlield,  lioys, 
Cattrnnole,  Ac.,  from  Driirinal  Sketches 
b%'  Captain  Robert  Elliott,  R.N.,  and  en- 
(^ved  by  Goodall,  Wallis,  and  other  emi* 
nent  artists.  Part  I. 

lAindacape  Illustrations  of  the  Waver* 
Wy  Novels.  Fart  IV.  8vo.  4j.  Proofs  7s. 

Ill  STORY. 

Synopsis  of  Roman  .Antiquities,  or  a 
comprehensive  Account  of  the  City,  Re* 
lq{iun,  Politics,  and  Customs  of  the  .\n- 
rirnt  liomans ;  with  the  Catechetical  .\p- 
|imdii.  By  John  lamktree.  td  Edition. 
IHmo.  Ss. 

MCniCAL. 

A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption; 
its  Prevention  and  Rcineily.  By  John 
Murray,  F.S.A.  K.I.hS.  E.ILS.  Ac.  Ac. 

llhlHX  tSf. 

MINKRAlAHiY. 

Rudiments  of  Mincralo^* :  de.si;;netl 
for  Yf»u«g  Persons  ;  with  r^crences  to  the 
Collection  of  Minerals  in  tlie  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  To  which  is  addeil,  a  short  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Fossils.  By  Mary 
.Anne  Venniiqi;.  Author  of  “  Rudiments  of 
Coocholog>-.‘*  1  mo,  ii.  6</,  hf.-bd. 

THlLOLOOT. 

F.lements  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  a 
I'rmJiis  oo  the  Book  of  Jonali.  By  W'iL 
liam  Thomas  Phillii^  B.D.,  Fellow  of 
MagdalctK  College,  Oxford.  8vc.  10s.  bd. 


An  Introduction  to  Greek  Grainniar,Qa 
a  New  Plan.  For  the  uae  of  Si'hook 
Private  Students.  By  lliouias  Fa«cr 
Barluu^  M.Bn  late  of  Queen's  Culiiir, 
Cambridge.  12ino. 

rorrar. 

Eldred  of  Erin,  a  Poem.  Dy  Chwfes 
Doyne  Sillery,  Author  of  *•  Vallaiy.** 
Wmo.  5s. 

The  Day  of  Rest,  and  other  Pocas. 
12mn.  Ss.  (k/. 

Poems  on  various  Subjects.  By  W, 
Atkinson.  l:imo.  3s.  6d. 

SirifRure  Sketches,  with  other  Poems 
and  Hymns.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Greea* 
woihI,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridl|e. 
Ilimo.  5s. 

.Album  Verses,  with  a  few  otbera.  By 
Charles  l^inb.  12mo.  7s. 

Tributes  to  the  Dead :  coniiisting  if 
more  than  two  hundred'  Epitaphs,  many  of 
them  original  Com{)o8itions,  suitable  to  per* 
sons  of  all  ages  and  circumstances.  By 
lAike  Booker,  lA-U.  F.K.S.L.,  Vicar  of 
Dudley.  12mo.  Ss» 

MatiKla,  a  Tale  of  the  Crusades:  i 
Poem  in  Six  Books.  By  Henry  Ingraa. 
8vo.  1 8s. 

The  Vale  of  Obscurity,  the  Lavtnt,  sad 
otlier  Poems.  By  Charlw  Crocker,  bin. 
5s. 

TlltOLOGT. 

The  Great  Mysterr'of  Godliness  incoe- 
trovertiUe ;  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the 
Socinians  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  prove  a 
corruption  in  the  text,  1  Tim.  hi.  16,  con¬ 
taining  a  review  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  passage :  an  examination  of 
the  various  readings,  and  a  confirmation  of 
that  in  the  received  texts  on  |»rinri|ilii 
of  General  and  Biblical  Criticism.  By  B. 
Henderson,  Prhfessor  of  Divinity  and  lha 
Oriental  Languages  at  Highbury  CoUegn 
8\'o.  Ss.  6d. 

A  brief  Outline  of  the  Evidences  of  thf 
Christian  Religion.  By  Archibald  Ala*- 
andcr,  D.D,  Pnifcasor  of  Didactic  and 
Polemic  Tlieohigy  in  the  'Dieologicnl  ^ 
minary  of  the  Presbyterian  Chui^  L'nl- 
ted  Stales  of  America.  From  the  third 
American  Edition.  84roo.  Ss.  6d. 

Nathaniel,  or  IxHters  on  Christian  Kxp^ 
rience.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Irons,  « 
Camberwell.  IBmo.  Ss. 

Theological  Meditations,  ^  a  Saa  Of¬ 
ficer.  luactibcd  to  his  CbUdreu. 

7s.  W. 


